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To the Honorable 


» 





EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

been one continued example of thofe 
eminent virtues, an attempt to render 
them of general benefit to this country 
cannot be more properly introduced 
than under your patronage. 

w 

We are, with the greateft refpeft. 





humble fervants. 


The Tranfiators. 
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IIE di[agreement among hijlorians and 
chronologers, concerning the year of the 
foundation of Rome, makes it impojfible to as¬ 
certain the true rera thereof. 


Ti 


mceus 



the 

u ' J 

Sicilian , places it 38 years before the fir ft 
olympiad; L. Cincius, in the fourth year c 
the t%velfth olympiad ; Polybius, and Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus fix it in the fecond, and Fortius 
Cato, Dionyfius Hal. Solinus, Clem. Alexan- 

drinus, and Eujebius, zVz firft year of the 
fevenih olympiad. Dionyfius Hal. in his fecond 
book mentions an eclipfe of. the fun, that hap¬ 
pened on the day of Romulus's death, and Plu¬ 
tarch another, which happened the day on which 
Rome was founded. And from this afironomers 
have labored in vain to fix the exalt year. 


Verrius Fla ecus places it in the fourth year of 
the fixth olympiad • but Varro, who has been 


followed by the majority of Roman writers , Rou 


fays, that Rome was founded near the end of 
the third year of the fixth olympiadthat is. 


■ 

in the year 3961 of the Julian period, which 
is commonly reckoned to exceed that of the world 
7 1 © years. Upon which fuppofition, Rome 



‘was built in 3251 of the world . 


a 


Notwith - 



11 

Plutarch. 
Val. Max 
B, 4* 
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P- 141. 
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Notwithftanding the uncertainty of the exaSl 


year in which Rome was founded. 


general¬ 


ly agreed, that the Romans began to buiId on the 
lift of April, a day that was confecrated to 


Rales , goddefs 



Shepherds . And thus her 


feftival and that of the foundation of the city 
were ever after celebrated on the fame day. 

As every man chofe the ground he fancied beft 
to build on , without any regard to ornament or 
regularity, theftreets were narrow and crooked . 
fhe houfes , about one thoufand in number, were 


very 


7n 


and had no upper ft 


Nay 


even Romulus's palace is faid to have been built 
of ruftjes, and covered with thatch. Her frjl 
inhabitants were either poor Jhepherds, men of 
defperate fortune, or turbulent lovers of novel- 



, who united together within this narrow 
circuit. fhus the fuperb capitol of the world 


was originally but a forry villa\ 


d from 


the mcanefi beginnings rofi to a dazzling pitch 
of luftre and greatnefs. 

*To account for this aftonijhing progrefs, it 
will be necejfary attentively to conjider the prin¬ 
ciples of her policy, by whom they were eftablifh - 
ed, enlarged and maintained , by what cowifels, 
public or private, either within or without the 


city 


thofe great 


related by Livy, and 


which contributed to form that vaft empire, were 
brought to pafs t 

Our author puts into Camillas's mouth , a moft 
elegant defcription of the commodious jituatioi 





R 




A 



E. 


of Ro?ne 


CC 


Not without 




he) 


cc did both Gods and men pitch on this fit, 


cc 


of 


city 


Here 


CC 


cc 


and well aired hills 
tranjiporting hither 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


are rnofi pleafant 
er convenient for 
from the inland 
country, and furnifhing us with merchan¬ 
dize by fea; the fea fo near as to ferve 
every good purpofe, hut at fuch diflance as 
not to expofe ns to be attacked by foreign 


fleets 


Jhort , lying in the very 



CC 


ipable to promote 


CC 


Italy > the only filiation c 
the increafe of a fate.” 
fihe original form of the Roman government 


was a mixture of thofe tht 


which 


they who 


have treated on this fiubjedi, have laid down as 
the befi y kingly government, arifiocracy and 
democracy, diheir kings had all the fplendid 
enfigns of .royalty, but their power confined 
within narrow limits, afjified by a council com - 
pofed of a felehl number of men, eminent for 


their prudence and juft 


while 


every impor 


matter was decided by a majority of 


a popular afiembly 

4 

d’he wife infiitut 


dig. 


civil and 


military, of the invincible Romulus, made in¬ 
fant Rome both admired and feared. And till 
her unweildy power wrought her ruin, the 
principles and plan of his policy was never in 
fall altered, though confiderably enlarged, 
his fuccefors, both kings and other magftrat 

who all, by various methods, followed in his 



I 


a 2 


track 


O * 0 

ill 
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track, and fwerved fo little from the main 
point, that the e?icreafe and perfection of this 
mighty empire feems a work beyond human 
wifdom. 

Her fundamental principle of government 
was fear of the Gods, and veneration of reli¬ 
gionThough the Romans were miftaken in 
the objeCt of their worjhip, yet by the remains 
of natural religion they were convinced\ that 
the world mnjl be governed by jome fuperior 
power, which determines every events and be- 
flows on men every qualification and accomplijh- 
merit. necefl'ary to form and execute vaft enter- 
prizes : that it was Jit, by religious rites, to 
implore and merit the protection and blejfing of 
that powerful being. To this difpofition were 
owing their temples, altars , facrfices, and 
fupplications: hence their auguries and aujpices, 
which by their being favorable, or unfavorable, 
determined the execution or laying afide of the 
mofl important fchemes , and made Jo flrong an 

imprejjion upon Roman minds, as to give or 

% 

deprive them of courage $ Jheath or unjheath their 
Jwords at pleafure: and though hardly any 
human power was a match for a Roman army, 
yet they never dared to fight with angry Gods : 
hence thofe frequent vows made on prejfing emer - 
gencies, the ?iegleCUng to perform which was 
deemed the mofl hainous facrilege : hence their 
flriCl obfervance of oaths, which they made 
more account of than of human laws j as ap- 

l pears 
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pears manifeflly by the example of every Roman 
army , which took an oath to their general\ by 
that of the great Regains, Marcus Pomponius the 
tribune, and of Scipio, who after the defeat at 
Cannes obliged many citizens to /wear not to 
abandon their country . it had the defined 

effebl, when neither laws, nor love of their 
country, could refrain them. In fhort, it may 
be faid of Rome, in her virtuous ages, that no 
government ever outdid her in fear a fid ob- 
fervance of the Gods . Phe defire of drawing 

down their blefjings, 0/’ offending them , 

preferved difeipline in their armies , infpired 
them with courage, reconciled contending orders 
of the ftate, conferred honors and offices on vir¬ 
tuous men, dific our aged the lewd and vici¬ 

ousy the fure methods to gain fuccefs in any en*~ 
ierpize. 

Next we may obferve a firong and lively 
regard for their native country inwove with 
every Roman conflitution ; love of parents, chil¬ 
dren, fortune, life , friends , <222^ g/ory 

itfelfi the mojl dazzling confederation, was 
but a fecondary paffion, and in all refpeffs fub - 
fervient to that of their country. And in faff it 
was no more than the love of their own work • 
for every Roman by his fuffrage in the eledhon 
of magiftrates and generals , by his advice in 
fenate , 2222 d exploits in war, maintained and 
fecured the poffeffion of thofe very lands and ihofe 
houfes, of which they were fo fond . 

a 3 But 
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But we mtift not forget, as what mofi effebl. 
ally contributed to the greatnefs of their fiat 
that this love extended beyond bare fields, ro 
and rafters. They loved their country pajfionate- 

it free, and would be fubjcld 





but loved it FREE, 

to laws of their own making , which 
fuperior to, and more powerful than men . 
was this that drove out oppreffive Tar 
this fiified the fentiments of 
liberty and the life of Brutus's fons being 


It 


'rutiis : 


compatible, as Brutus and tyranny j this banijh 
ed Coriolanus, cancelled the memory of Media s’ 
largejfes, precipitated Capitolinus from the Tar 
peian rock, and made Appius Claudius Jirangle 
himfelf in a prifon. On the other hand, it would 
be writing the hifiory over again, to enumerate 
the illuftrious char aiders formed by this fpirit of 
patriotifm and attachment to liberty . 

And to complete the Roman char abler, let us 
obferve, that regard for the Gods, love of their 
country, and liberty, were generally accompa 
nied with a thirfi of glory • and to it we may 
at leaf attribute the rapid progrefs of their 
arms. It produced in them an ambition for 
univerfal fovereignty, which after all fhe owed 
as much to the humanity Jhe fhewed the conquered 
ates , and admitting them to all the privileges 
of her own. For without this loft maxim, her 



fate had 


the fame with that of Sparta 


When we fee the members of a flats abdicated 
by fo vigorous and animating principles, nothing 

' remains 


i 
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effefi 


they checked the ambitious attempts of 


the great, kept the fovereign authority in a fort 
of equilibrium, and formed many illuflrious men, 
who tranfmitted the fpirit of patriotifm from 
generation to generation . So that without re- 


& 


arding the noife and tumults they occafioned, 
we mufi fix our attention on the good effefils they 
produced. For a period of three hundred years 
and upwards, from the expulfion of the Tar quins 
to the death of the Gracchi, thefe contefts fel¬ 
uent or blocdjhed . 
heir mofi common ejfedis were good and whole- 
fom laws, which enfured the public h 


dom ended either in banifh 






The patricians, obfiinately bent upon con 


■tands 


their 


fning honorable offices and com 
own order, which they could not do without 
the ‘voices of the people, were obliged to 
their utmojl efforts to cultivate the qualiti 



which merited fuch difiindtion ; and 
efieem and fuffrages of the plebeian 
atchievements, repeated Jervices, 


gain 


the 


by noble 


r vices, and a virtu* 
fie of aid ion. The plebeians on the other 
in (liming to attain to the highefi digni¬ 
ties, were obliged to convince their own order, 
that they poffeffed all the merit of their fuperior$ 


hand. 


in 


quality 


That they wanted not fortitude 


courage, conduSl and prudence to difcharge the 
functions of the high offices to which they afpired. 
That they could command armies, harangue in 
the fenate houfe and forum, bring in falutary 
bills, and negotiate matters of the greatefi im¬ 
portance o 

With - 
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IX 


Without thefe dijfentions and contefts , Rome ^ ro de 


had been enftaved by Tarquins ^ or an uncon - 
troled confidar power , ;zowr y^TZ 

guardian tribunes of the people , or y&or bulwark , 

the law of appeal. 2o Row*? ow*/ thofe 

% 

char afters> which made her feared and refpeft- 
ed by the great eft monarchs and fates: to them 


Jhe owed that auguft aftembly 



counfellors , 


the fight of which made a wife philofopher and 
great ftatefnian fay ) c< iW y^ft an affembly 

kingsto them Jhe owed thofe invin- 


< c 



cible armies , which valued themfelves folely on 
conqueft. Muft we not then allow that difa- 
greement between two orders of a ftate ) which 
produced fo noble an emulation , purchafed fuch 
falutary laws and banijhed the worft of evils , 
fervitude and flavery , /o be juft and neceftary 
as well as perfeftive of the *Roman greatnejs. 

Colonies remedied her loft inconvenience , 
which was the ejfeft of her conquefts and of a 
wife maxim eftablijhed in her infancy of in - 
creafmg her numbers by admitting the conquer¬ 
ed people into the city . .For fending them 

out Jhe not only eafed Rome of multitudes of poor 
citizens , but garifoned her frontiers , 
degrees reconciled foreigners to her own man¬ 
ners. 

% 

Now ■ we fee the Roman government fettled 



the hands of fe 


tjuls and people , it 


will be neceftary to afcertain the particular 
(hare each had in it .. 


After 



X 


4 


Polyb. 


4 
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After Romulus had divided the fir ft inhabi¬ 
tants of his city into tribes and wards y he 


formed 


a 


fenafi 



one hundred pat / 


Of thefe he chofe one , 
and each of the wards 


and each 



the tribes 


This made up the 


number required. 'The fame method wa$ obfe 
ed in incorporating the hundred Sabine fena 


under the joint 



ration of Romulus and 



till 

an 


Tatius. Tarquinius P rife us chofe one hundred 
plebeians, whom he firjl made patricians and 
then fenators. 

This was the complement of the fena 
the days of Sylla, who added upwards 
hundred more. But from henceforth it would 
be vain to attempt afeertaining if s exafh number. 

Under the regal government the vacan 
the fe'nate were filled up by the kings, 
their expuljion the void feats were filled with 


Aft 


the magiftrates of the current 


by the 


cleft ion of the people , when the former were 


not fujficient. And thefe fenators were chofen 
p'romifeuoufty out of the patrician or plebeian 
order. Dionyftus Halicarnnfeus, in his feventh 
book 5 determines the time when plebeians were firft 
admitted into the fenate\ to the two hundred 
andfixty third year of R 

This body had the abfolute difpofal of the pub¬ 
lic money , and the queeftors could make no d ft 
burfements , without their decree. The fenate 
likewife gave allowance for what the 
every fifth year expended in repairing and 



ere fling public 




■Ifo had 


zance 
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zance of all crimes committed in Italy which 
regarded the ft ate, as conjpiracies, afjaffilia¬ 
tions and treafons. Befides if any city or pri¬ 
vate perfon in Italy wanted protellion or re¬ 
lief was guilty of any mifdemeanor or wanted ■ 
to make up any differences, they were within the 
province of the fenate. It was their's to form 
alliances, declare war, reconcile differences , 
exhort or lay commands on foreign fatesto 
fend embafies, to determine the treatment of 
and return anfwers to embaffadors . 

‘if he confuls, when in the city, had the ad - 
miniflration of all public affairs, and all other 
magifirates, except the tribunes of the people, 
were fiber dihate to, and obeyed them. 'They intro¬ 
duced foreign embaffadors into the fenate, pro- 
pofed thofe fubjccls of debate which required dif- 
patch, and executed the fenate's decrees, which 
they laid before the affembly of the people, and 
followed the determination of the majority thereon . 
Their power in every thing relating to the pre¬ 
parations for war, or to the conduit of it in 
the field, was without control . They gave what 
orders they pleafed to the allies, and appointed the 
legionary tribunes. They might enlifi all Jit for 
fervice, and punijh them when in the field. 
They might expend what fums they pleafed of the 
public money, and for that purpofe were attend¬ 
ed by a queefior, who was obliged to pay a ready 
obedience to their commands . 

The 


> • 

» v 
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The people only had right to diflribute ho 


nors and punijhments , the bulwark 



all go 



vernments. 'They impofed fines , ow# on thofe 
who had born the highefi ofiices , Az*/ the 

jurifdiBion in capital cafes. It was their 
indi[put able right to be flow magifiraci es , /o ro- 

or confirm laws , determme finally 
treaties , conventions , alliances , accommodations 3 
peace and war. 

‘Thus was the government divided at Rome y 
and fo wifely , /to though each order feemed to 
have a diftinB [hare , yet in every infiance 
they had a mutual dependence on each other. 
‘The fenate was under an indifpenfable necefiiiy of 
fiudying to approve themfelves to the people in 
every public affair 3 as they had in faB the 
cognizance of all great crimes , punifoment 



treafons, feeing the decrees 



the fathers 


n thefe heads had no force without the con¬ 
firmation of the people. Befides the people had 


the power 



receiving or rejeBing any bill 


which might be preferred for taking away any 


part 



their power , infringing their privi 


leges , diminifying their dignities and fortunes . 


And farther if any plebeian tribune oppofed 
their paffing a decree , they had no farther 
power to confitli about it. 

The con fids flood in need' of the affijlance of 
both fenate and people. No fupplies could be fent 
to the army without con fent of the fenate , which 

4 

when refufed or negleBed rendered all a ge¬ 
neral's 
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nerd's fch ernes, of pur chafing laurels, abortive . 
The fenate likewife had power to difconcert his 
plans, by fending him a fuccejfor at the expira¬ 
tion of the year, and then could obfcure the lujlre 
of his victories by refufing him a triumph. ’Then 
the people alone had the power of putting an 
end to the war, of confirming treaties and ac¬ 
commodations , and at the expiration of a ge¬ 
neral's command could call him to account for his 

con duhl. 

The people were likewife fubjeB to the power 
of the fenate, and coidd not difregard the favor 
of all the fenators in general, and of each in 
particular. Tor the cenfors put out many 
works throughout all Italy, as repairing and 
ere Bing public buildings. And they befides let 
out many lands', of all which the people were 
the foie undertakers. Some were purchafers of 
them, fome partners in the purchafe, and o- 
thers fureties for the purchafers. Nay fome 
ajftgned all their efate and effeBs to the public, 
for the performance of thefe contraBs. Now 
all thefe are within the province of the fenate, 
which can either give time, or, in cafe of mis¬ 
fortunes, mitigate the fum, nay even cancel 
it altogether . 

The well tempered policy of the Tomans, fo 
prudent counfels, and fo inimitable examples of 
all forts of virtue, could only be defcribed in 
the elegant and elevated Jlile of Livy. 


Accord 
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According to the beji accounts, this illufiri- 
ous hifiorian was born, about fifty fix years be¬ 
fore the birth of Chr.ifi, at Padua, which is 
now a confiderable town belonging to the repub¬ 
lic of Venice y and famed for ids univerfity. 

Though it is impojjible to afcertain the exalt 
time at which he left his native place to go to 
Pome, yet it is probable he repaired very young 
to this then centre of wit y eloquence, politenefs 
and learning . He has given the Jlrongefi proofs 
of genius y and in truth lived at a time which 
afforded not only the noblefi patterns y but the 
Jlrongefi encouragements to cultivate his natural 
endowments. He was old enough to have learn¬ 


ed eloquence of Cicero , by whoje writings y in 
cafe he never had feen him y he might greatly 
improve 




and might have been acquaint¬ 
ed with that Roman antiquary Varro, with 
Catullus, with Virgil , Sallufi y Corn. Nepos a?id 
Diodorus Siculus. It is certain he was con¬ 
temporary with Horace y Ovid, Propertius and 

Tibullus, with Seneca the declaimer, Vitruvius, 

Hyginus, and with that accurate hi¬ 
jiorian Dmiyfius Halicarnaffeus . He enjoy ed at 
the fame time a very great fhare offavor from 
Augufius, who at length diftinguijhed him from 
all the eminent men of that age y by making 
choice of him to be tutor to his grandfon Clau¬ 
dius, who was afterwards emperor. 

The happy aujpices of Jo great and generous 
a patron, the example of fo many great mafiers 


i 


m 
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tipater, Sempronius Afellio, the two Gellii, 
Sextus and Cneius, Clodius Licinius, Sylla the 
di$ator y L. Slfenna, Claudius Quadrigarius, 
Valerius Anti as, Licinius Macer, Horten - 

jT. Pomponius Atticus % M. Lullius Cicero, 

_ # t 

C. Mlius, Lutatius, M. Varro , P. Figulus, 

,L. Tubero, C. Julius Cafar, Oppius and Hir - 
toJj Cfcr#. Nepos, C. Salluft. 

Z»n\;.'v completing his inimitable hiftory, 
retired to Padua, where he died on the firfl of 
"January in the fourth year of the reign of Pi* 
berius, and twentieth after the birth of Chrijl, 
in the feventy fxth of his own age. He was 
twice married, and had two fons and four 
daughters . fhe name of his firfl wife and two 
fons are tranfmitted to us in the following in - 
fcription . 

t 

? 

t 

• 

T. L.I.V.I.U.S. C. F. 

S.I.B.I. B.T. S.U.I.S. 

T. L.I.V.I.O. T.F. P.R.I.S.C.O. E.T tf 
T. LIVIO. TF. LONCO. ET. 

C.A.S.S.r.^E. SEX. F. 

U.X.O.R.Iff 

He was buried, at Padua , in the temple of 
Juno, fince converted into the monaftery of St. 
Juftina, pojj’ejfed by the monk's of the order of 
St. Bennet . In this monaftery was found an 
mfcription on marble in his honor , 

* « 

r % 

i 

i 

1§ V. F» 

r 4 » 

* r » 

S 

* 

J 

• 1 

* 

* 
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r 
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xviii 



v. F. 

p 

T. L.I.V.I.U.S. 

L.I.V.I.-®. T. F. 

Q^U.A.R.T.iE. L. 

H.A.L.Y.S. 

/ 

C.O.N .C.O.R.D. I• AiLiI« S» 

P.A.T.A.V.I. 

SJ.B.I. E.T. S.U.I.S. 

♦ 

O.M,N.IoBoU.S. 


& 




Qua 

T. Livii Patavini 
Unius Omnium 

* • • 4 

Mortalium Judicio 
Digni, Cujus 
Invidto calamo, 

Invidti p. r. 

' Res Geto 
Confcriberentur, 


r 


i 




OlTa tuumque caput, elves tibi, maxime Livi, 
Prompto animo hie omnes compofuere tui. 
Tu famam asternam Roms, patriaeque dedifti, 
Huic Oriens, illi fortia fadla canens. 

At tibi dat Patria li.ee, & fi majora lice ret. 
Hoc totus flares aureus ipfe loco. 
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♦ 

Nothing , fays he , « above that illuftriom 


<c 


hi/Ionian's merit . 


fhe beauty and elevation 


CC 


(C 


cc 


44 of his ftyle is equal to the greatnefs and glory 
c< of the people whofe hiflory he writes, lie 
ce is every where luminous , intelligible , agree- 
54 ; to when he enters into important af- 

44 fairs^ he rifes even above himfelf to treat 
44 them with pecidiar attention and a kind of 
44 felf-delight and complacency. He renders 
44 the affiion he defcribes prefent ; he fetsit be - 
44 yto the eyes , he does not relate it , $<? Jhews 


CC 


CC 




<< 




a 


cc 




CC 


CC 


CC 


44 it. He paints the genius and char adder of 
4 4 the perfonages he brings upon the ft age af~ 
44 nature , puts into their mouths words 9 
44 which are always conformable to their fenti - 
44 meats and different fttuations. In Jhort , he 
44 to A wonderful art of keeping his readers 
44 /« fo pleajing a fufpence by the variety of 
44 events , engage their curiofity fo ftrong- 

44 /y 5 that cannot quit his relation of an 

44 incident 5 till it is entirely at an end." 

It is a lamentable misfortune , if/to w 
«£?/ # tranftation of fo excellent an hifto- 
rian in the Englifh language. And as no abler 
hand has hitherto undertaken this work , we 
have attempted to exhibit it to our countrymen 
in their own language. And begging their 
candid indulgence for any negligences that 
may be found in fo laborious a work y we Jhall 
content ourfelves with afjuring him that we 
have' always had the great original before us, 

2 and 


And begging their 
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and kept as clofe to it as the nature of a tranf- 
lation would admit . 

ft ? render the hijlory more agreeable and in¬ 
telligible , we have added , in the margin , the 
exaB fit nation and modern names of the feveral 
towns and countries , which occur in the courfe 
of the hijlory . like wife given the mofi 

exaB account pofjible of the religious and civil 
ufages and cufioms of the Romans , and other 
nations , whofe hiftory is interwoven with theirs. 

In this we have been chiefly aided by Mr* 
Kennels antiquities of Rome 5 the labors of 

the two fefuits Catrou and Rouille . 

j the chronology we have followed is that in 
Clarke's accurate edition of Livy. And as 
many errors in this point have crept into the 
tranjlation , we have added tables to the end of 
each volume 3 to which the reader may have re - 
courfe . 

Confidering how difficult it is to attain a 
perfeB knowledge oj the great original , or to 
paint Livy's fentiments in another language , 
we mufi rely on the candor of the learned reader 
in many infiances , and only hope , on the whole\ 
that the tranjlation will speak for itself. 



ERRATA. 


Page line 

5 24 abandoning, read driven from* 

ibid.notec* after Var read which falls into the fea of Genoa, and’ after 

many windings of about eighty miles, end at the river Arfa ia 
Iftria. 


34 read whether this Afcanius was Lavinia’s fon, or another of that 
name older than he, 

30 cote, read cot. 

23 direction, read regulations. 

9 after hero, read for. 

36 penult* read imprefs a fear of the Gods upon the minds, &c. et paflim 

alibi, read imprefs upon t for imprefs with. 

34 read the Dde, which Diould get the viftory, fhould obtain the 
fovereignty of both nations. 

22 read they would purfue him fafter or Dower as their wounds 


9 

31 

38 

*5 


45 


48 


would permit. 

II after bad read aft ions. 

9 before was add who, and dele of, twice in the line, 
26 before joint, read the. 

96 note c. fead primi pili. 

read diverfions. 


«5 

68 

S 3 


305 

315 


335 


186 


3 extravagance, 

6 after might read be. * 

17 after him read for he made little account of the reft. 

and elfnvbere , for Arunci read Aurunci, 

378 30 after countrymen add and the kindnefs fhewed to him by ftrangers. 

7 after yet read their own fharne, the prefent public difhonor, and 

after-danger, , 4 * * . ' 

I93 laft line of notes, for pila read piium. ... 

4 luxuriant read cloyed. ■ 

12 for a battle read time of public danger. 

31 fent read raifed. ' • 

19 after general add comma. 

228 note at read manipuli. 

30 whatever read whoever. 

21 after wars add comma. 

30 after luft dele comma. 

2 for Ap. Julius read P, Villius* 
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226 
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228 

248 

259 
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THE 



ng of JEneas into Italy , and his atchievements there : 
oft Aftcanius in Alba, of AEneas Sylvius, and the reft of 
of the Sylvian family in the order of their fucceftii 


the 


the firft 


Numi tor's daughter with child bv Mars 


Romulus and Remus born. Amulius killed. 

» i • 

by Romulus. He choofes a /estate’, make, 
prefents the opima fpolia to Jupiter Feret 


city of Rome built 
upon the Sabines; 
divides the people 

drifted. Nu- 


ma taught the rites of religious worfthip ; built a temple for J 
and having made peace with all his neighbours, /but it up for tht 
firft time: he pretended to hold conferences with the Goddefts Eger it 
in the night-tune, and by thefe tneans prevailed on the fierce and reft- 
lefts minds of the people, to ftubmit to his religious inftiiutions. ‘Tullu, 
Hoftilius made war upon the Albans ; after this followed the combat 
of three twin brothers. Horatius acquittedfor killing hisftiftt 


fever e punifthment infitried on Met tins Fuftfet 


demolifthed i 




of 


War declared againft 


nftitutions of Nt 


Marcius 


of citizenftbip , and aftfgned 


• U 
igned twenty -ft 


Politorium, a Latine city, which 
had furprifed, and utterly demoli/hed it; built 
t the fiber ; added the hill Janiculum to the 
bounds of the empire ; built the city Oft 


VO 


the fon of 1 
from Tarqumii, a city of Hetrur 
f confident, aftfumed the name of Fa 

B 


and. 
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The Roman History, 

and, after the death of Anew, was raifed to the throne. He in- 
creafed the fen ate, by adding to it an hundred new fenators ; fub- 
duedthe Latin es, marked out the circus, and exhibited games. Upon 
the breaking out of a war with the Sabines, he augmented the cen¬ 
turies of knights ; and in order to try the Jkill of Accius Navius, 
the augur, is faid to have ajked him, if what he thought could be 
done? upon the augur s anfwering, that it could,, he commanded him 
to Cut a whetflone afunder with a razor, which Accius immediately 
performed. He like wife defeated the Sabines in a fecond battle, 
built a wall round the city, made the common-fewers, and was 
murdered by the fans of Ancus after a reign of thirty-eight years. 
He was fucceeded by Servius Tullius, the fon of a noble lord taken 
at Corniculum, whofe head is faid to have been furrounded with a 
flame, when he was but a child in the cradle. He routed the Vei- 
entes and the Hetrurians in battle ; frft inflituted the cenfus, and 
fnifhed the lufirum, in which eighty thoufand citizens are faid to 
have been enrolled ; divided the people into claffes and centuries, en¬ 
larged the Pomaerium, and added the fuirinal, Viminal and EJ - 
quihne hills to the city. In conjunction with the Latines, he built 
a temple to Diana on the Aventine hill; and after a reign of forty- 
four years, was murdered by L. Tar quin, fon of Prifcus, at the in- 
ftigat ion of his own daughter Tullia. After bim L. Tar quin the 
Proud, without the confent of either fenate or people, ufarped the 
crown , and that very day, the cur fed barbarous Tullia drove her 
chariot over her father's dead body lying in the (Ireet. He got a 
band of armed men to guard his perfon ; murdered Herdonius by 
treachery ; after that waged war with the Volfci, and with the 
plunder taken from them, built a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. The 
Gods Terminus and juventus, whofe altars could not be moved, did 
not agree to it. By a flratagem of his fon Sextus Tar quin, he re¬ 
duced the city of Gabii. When his fans went to Delphi, and con- 
fulted the oracle, who Jhould be king? they were told, that the fe¬ 
ver eignty of Rome was defined for him, who Jhouldfirf give a kifi 
to his mother. As they mifiook the meaning of this anfwer, Ju¬ 
nius Brutus, pretending to fall, kijfed the earth. The event veri¬ 
fied the prediction: For when Tarquin the Proud had, by his infolent 
and arbitrary government, rendered himfelf odious to perfons of all 
ranks, be was at lafi, after a reign of twenty-jive years, expelled 
chiefly by the means of Brutus, on account of a rape committed bj 
his fon Sextus, in the night-time, on Lucretia } who, after fending 
for her father Tricipitinus, and her hujband Collatinus, • and be- 
feeching them to revenge her death, Jlabbed herfelf with a knife- 
Then L. Junius Brutus and L. jarquinius Collatinus were jj 

treated confuls, ! 


PREFACE 






♦ 




TITUS LIVXUS. 





W HETHER in writing the hiftory of the 

people of Rome, from the foundation of the 
city, I fhall do a work of importance to the public, 

I am not very certain ^ nor, if I was, dare I fay it: 
inafmuch, as I obferve, that it is a common and ftale 
pretence with new authors, who perfuade themfelves, 
that they will either reprefent matters of fa<5t with 
more certainty, or, in their manner of writing, ex:- 
cel the lefs polifhed ancients. Be that as it may, it 
will, however, be a fatisfadrion to me, to have done 
my utmoft to perpetuate the memory of the atchieve- 
ments of a people, the lords of the world; and if 
amidft fo great a number of hiftorians I fhould ac¬ 
quire but a fmall degree of reputation, I may com¬ 
fort myfelf with the greatnefs and luftre of thofe 
who fhall obfcure my name. Moreover, it is a work 
of immenfe labor, as the hiftory of this ftate muft 
be traced back for feven hundred years, which, hav¬ 
ing taken it’s rife from fmall beginnings, hath grown 
to fuch a pitch of greatnefs, that it now totters un¬ 
der it’s own weight. And I am fenfible, that to moft 
of my readers, it’s original, and the ages immediate¬ 
ly fucceeding, will afford lefs pleafure, while they 
haften to thefe later times, in which the ftrength of 
this overgrown people hath for fome time been work¬ 
ing it’s own ruin. On the other hand I fhall expert 
this farther reward of my labor, to withdraw myfelf 
from the view of thefe calamities, which our age, for 
fo many years, hath beheld, at leaft, while I am 
wholly intent upon reviewing thefe ancient times, 
being free from every care that might diftradfc a wri¬ 
ter’s mind, though it could not divert it from the 
truth. It is not my intention either to confirm or 
difprove the accounts that are given us of what hap¬ 
pened either before or at the building of the city, as 
they feem rather embellifhed with poetical fidtions, 
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than fupported by any genuine hiftorical vouchers. 
Thus far antiquity is indulged, that by blending things 
human with divine, it may make the origin of cities 
appear more venerable: and if this freedom of con- 
fecrating their original, and afcribing it to the Gods 
as their authors, is to be allowed to any nation, fuch 
is the renown of the Roman people in war, that the 
nations of the world may as well allow them to boaft, 
that Mars, above all the other Gods, is their author 
and the father of their founder, as they patiently 
fubmit to their yoke. But whether thefe, and the 
like accounts be cenfured or approved I fhall not 
much regard. Let every man, with me, apply his 
mind ferioufly to confider, what their life and what 
their manners were; by what men and by what mea- 
fures, both in peace and war, their empire was gain¬ 
ed and enlarged. When by degrees their difcipline 
began' to relax, let him attentively obferve, firft the 
declenfion of their manners, next their conftant vifi- 
ble decay, and laftly their total degeneracy, till he 
comes to the prefent age, when we can neither bear 
our political diftempers, nor endure a proper remedy. 
In the knowledge of hiftory, this is the principal ufe 
and advantage, that the reader hath examples of all 
kinds fet before him in a true light ; thence he may 
chufe, for himfelf and country, what he ought to 
imitate *, and there he may fee what he ought to a* 
void, as being fhameful in the undertaking, and fa¬ 
tal in the event. But, either the love of the work 
I have undertaken deceives me much, or there never 
was any ftate greater, more religious, or better ftored 
with good examples, nor into which luxury and a- 
varice crept fo late, and where poverty and frugality 
were for a long time honored to that degree* that the 
lefs wealth they had, the lefs they defired. Lately 
riches have brought in avarice, and an excels of plea- 
fures introduced a propenfity to wafte and fquander 
every thing by luxury and riot. But as complaints 
of this kind may be difagreeable, even when they 

are necelTary, let them have no place in the begin¬ 
ning 
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ning of fo great a work. We fhould rather, if it 
was ufual with hiftorians as it is with poets, begin 
with good omens, vows and prayers to the Gods and 
Goddefles to vouchfafe good fuccefs to this grand 
undertaking. 



OW firft of all it is fufficiently certain, that CHAP 
after the taking of Troy a , all manner of cru- 


i. 



elty was exercifed upon the furviving Trojans, except year bcfore 
iEneas and Antenor; who, both on the fcore of the build- 
former friendfhip, and becaufe they had always ad- ' n g ofRome 
vifed the making of peace, and reftoring of Helena, 43 °' 
were exempted by the Greeks from all the rigors of 


war. 


Upon this Antenor with a multitude of the 


Heneti, who. 



civil difeord, had been expelled 


Paphlagonia b , and loft their king Pylsemenes at Troy, 


were feeking both a leader and a fettlement, after a 
variety of adventures came into the innermoft gulph 
of the Adriatic fea c . The Trojans and Heneti, dri¬ 
ving out the Euganei d , who dwelt between the Alps 
and the fea, took pofleflion of their country. The 
place where they firft landed was called Troy, and 
thence it got the name of the Trojan diftridt. The 
people in general are called Veneti f . iEneas aban¬ 
doning his country by a like difafter, but conducted 
by the fates to lay the foundation of a greater ftate, 
came firft into Macedonia g , and going thence in queft 

of 


a A city of the LefFer Afia, moft 
commonly, but properly feemeth to 
fignify the whole country of Phrygia, 
It was famous for holding out, in a 
fiege of ten years, againft the whole 
power of Greece, but at lafi: it was 
burnt and deftroyed, in the year of 
the world 2800, before the birth of 
Chrift 1184, and before the building 
of Rome 4.31, It took it's name from 
Tros, the third king of the country, 
and was fituate near the Dardanelles, 

. b A country of the LefTcr Afia, ly- 
ttg between Pontus and Bitbynia, 

c Gulph of Venice* 

. Their country lay near Verona 
M Lombardy, 

* A toag chain of mountains, be¬ 


ginning at the mouth of the Var, and 
falling into the fea of Genoa. After 
feveral irregular turnings of above 
eight hundred miles, they end at a 
little river in Iftria, which is called 
Arfia, or Arfa. So that the Alps are 
a barrier, which feparates Gaul, Ger¬ 
many, and Ulyricum from Italy, 

f Venetians, 

* By the conduct and prudfent ma¬ 
nagement of it's kings, this country, 
which lyes in Europe, from the fmall- 
eft beginnings, became miftrefs of an 
hundred and fifty different people* 
The atchievements of king Philip and 
Alexander the Great, have gained it 
immortal fame. It was bounded on 
the north by Dalmatia, and Mafia 
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CHAP, of anew fettlement, was driven to Sicily h , and from 
i. that ifland failed with his fleet to the country of the 

Laureates*. This place was likewife called Troy. 

429. . X 11- . . J 

There the Trojans went afhore, and having nothing 
left, after their tedious and painful voyages, ex¬ 
cepting their arms and fhips, fell to plundering the 
country. Upon this king Latinus and the Aborigi¬ 
nes k , who then poflefted thefe parts, came armed in 
a body, from city and country, to repel the violence 
of thefe invaders. Of what followed there are two 
accounts. Some fay, that Latinus, after being de¬ 
feated in battle, firft made peace, and afterwards an 
alliance by marriage with jEneas. Others, that while 
the armies flood in battalia, and before the fignal was 
given, he advanced amidft his nobles, and invited 
the commander of the foreigners to a conference. 
He then enquired, who they were ? whence they 
came ? by what misfortune they had been driven 
from home ? and what they fought by landing in the 
country of the Laurentes ? When he underftood, that 
the people were Trojans, and that their leader was 
iEnea9, the fon of Anchifes and Venus, who, upon 
the wafting of their country by fire and fword, wan¬ 
dered in queft of a fettlement and a place to build a 
city, admiring the great renown of the nation and 
their leader, and charmed with their undaunted re- 

Montana, now called Servia on the 
upper fide, and Bulgaria on the low¬ 
er j by the Adriatic or Ionian fea on 
the weft \ on the eaft by the ./Egas- 
an, which is part of the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea, near Greece, dividing Eu¬ 
rope from Afia, and is vulgarly called 
the Archipelago, and by the Turks 
the White Sea. On the fouth it was 
bounded by Epirus and Greece pro¬ 
perly fo called. It was called Mace¬ 
donia from a fon of Ofiris 5 or, ac¬ 
cording to Steph. and Solinus, from 
a fon of Jupiter. Seneca, deBenef. 3* 
commends this nation for rigoroufly 
pnnifhing ingratitude. 

h A large and fruitful ifland be¬ 
tween Italy and Africa. 

1 The metropolis of this country 

Was Laurentumj fo caljed • from the 


multitude of laurel trees growing a- 
bout it. Varro, b. iv. Of the Latin 
tongue. It’s territories, which were 
but fmall, lay on the eaft fide of the 
river Tiber, in the prefent Campagna 
di Roma, and abounded with wild 
boars, as it’s lakes did with frogs. It 
is now called Torre di Paterno. 

k Some think they were fo called 
quaji ab origine y i. e. original inhabit 
tants of that country. Others fay 
from their being vagrants , quaji Aber - 
rigives. Others, mountaineers , diro 
h roTc opto 7V from their 

dwelling in the mountains. The etymo¬ 
logy of .their riame muft then be dm 
opicov yivos, Feftus Pompeius declares 
for the fecond, and Dionyfius Halicar-r 
naff*, in his firft book, mentions all 

thefe three derivations of 


their name. 

folution, 





I. 



TITUS LIVIUS, 

folution, which made them indifferent either for CHAP, 
peace or war, he gave iEneas his right-hand as a 
pledge of future friendfhip. Upon this a league was 
concluded between the two chiefs, and the armies fa- 
luted each other. iEneas was entertained by Lati¬ 
nus, who, in prefence of his houfhold Gods, added 
a domeftic alliance to a national league. 



giving 

him his daughter in marriage. And by this match the 
Trojans were confirmed in their hopes, that here would 
end the fatigue of their wandering, in a well-fixed 
fettlement. They built a city, which Arneas called 
Lavinium 1 from his wife’s name. By this marriage 
they foon after had a fon, whom his parents named 
Afcanius. 


UPON this hoftilities were begun againft both CHAP. 

the Aborigines and Trojans, by Turnus king of the 



Rutuli % to whom Lavinia had been contra&ed be- Before 

fore the coming of iEneas. He, taking it ill that building of 
the preference was given to a ftranger, made war on Rome 4-25< 
iEneas and Latinus together. Neither fide came off 
with caufe of triumph from the battle : for the Ru¬ 
tuli were defeated, and the Aborigines and Trojans, 
though they got the vidlory, loft their king Latinus. 

After this overthrow, Turnus and the Rutuli, diffi- -^neas 
dent of their own ftrength, applied to the florifhing 
ftate of the Hetrurians b and their king Mezentius. 

This prince reigned over Caere % at that time a weal¬ 
thy 


king. 


1 It feems to have been fituated on 
that hill which is now called Monte 
di Levano, where Pratica now Hands. 
Dion. Halicar. in his firft book, fays, 
that it was but half a mile diftant 
from the fea ; and according to Strabo 
ft lay between Oftia and Antium. 
Some have contended it was the fame 
with Lanuvium ; but the difference 
between thefe two cities may be feen 
in Carolus Sigonius’s Scholia on the 
viiith book of Livy. For this fee 
likewife Daufqu. ad Silium, p. 546. 

* They dwelt on the fea coaft of 
the prefent Campagna di Roma, be¬ 
tween Patrica and Nettuno, 


b Who inhabited that part of an¬ 
cient Hetruria, which comprehended 
what is now called St. Peter’s Patri¬ 
mony, the duchy of Caftro, and the 
territories of Orvietto and Perugia. 

c It is now a fmall town in the 
Ecclefiaftical State, called Cervetri, 
It was anciently the capital of one. of 
the twelve lucumonies of Hetruria* 
The tradition is, that it was firft call¬ 
ed Agylla, and built by Grecians who 
came from Theflaly. But afterwards* 
when the people of Lydia^ now call¬ 
ed Carafia* made war on the Agylli- 
ni, as one walking under the walls* 
afked the name of the city, he was 
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CHAP, thy town, and as he had been uneafy, even at 
I L _ the firft founding of Lavinium, and now thought 

it was grown much greater than was confident 
with the fafety of it’s neighbours, readily join¬ 
ed his troops to the Rutuli. iEneas, providing a- 
gainft the danger of fo powerful a confederacy, that 
he might firmly conciliate to himfelf the affe&ions of 
the Aborigines, united the two -nations under one 
name as well as government, and called them both 
Latines. Nor did the Aborigines after this come at 
all Ihort of the Trojans in zeal and loyalty to their 
king. And therefore notwithftanding Hetruria d was 
fo ftrong, that the fame of it’s prowefs had filled not 
only the inland country, but alfo the fea coaft of 
Italy, from the Alps to the Streights of Sicily ; and 
though iEneas might well have avoided coming to 
an engagement, and defended himfelf within his 
walls, yet firmly relying on the afife&ions of thefe 
two nations, which united every day more and more, 
he drew out his army and gave them battle. Here 




anfwered by one of the inhabitants 

which the enemy took for a 
good omen, and from that, when it 
was taken, changed it’s former name 
into that of Caere. Strabo, b. v. 
fays, there was fcarce any veftige of 
that noble and magnificent city in his 
days. The regifters, wherein the cen- 
fors fet down the names of fuch citi¬ 
zens, as, for any mifdemeanor, they 
deprived of their fuffrage, or vote, 
were from this town called Carites 
"Tabula. Aul. Gell. 16.13. For the 
people of Caere, upon the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, in the year of 
Rome 365, courteoufly received and 
entertained thofe Romans who fled 
for refuge to them, with their Gods, 
and the fire of the Goddefs Vefta, 
which was never to be"let„out. The 
Romans ill requited them, upon the 
reftauration of their ftate: for, : tho’ 
they made them free of Rome,, yet 
they did not allow them the'right of 
fuffrage. Strabo, b. v. And hence it 
came, that whoever was thought de¬ 
fending of having a mark of infamy 
ftamped upon him, was faid to merit 
Casrite cera. Feftus, as well as Val* 
Max. b. i. fays, that from Qqrt an<J 

I 


maueo y to remain or continue, the Ro¬ 
man religious rites were called ceren>t« 
vties: for the Romans continued to 
perform their facred rites, during theiv 
ftay at Caere. 

d Hetruria, called alfo Etruria^ 
Tufcia, and Thufcia, was a large hil¬ 
ly country of Italy, extending itfelf 
from the Tyrrhenian fea to the A- 
pennine hills, and from Liguria to the 
Tyber. It’s inhabitants were com¬ 
monly called by the Greeks Tyrrhe¬ 
nians, who pofleffing fo much of the 
coaft, gave their name to the fea 
which walhes it. This mighty ftate 
was divided into twelve cantons, call¬ 
ed lucumonics, which were fubjeft 
to twelve chiefs, who ruled them with 
a fort of fovereign authority* The 
names of the capital cities of the 
twelve Jucumonies were thefe, Clu- 
fium, Perufia, Cortona, Arretium, 
VoIaterra,Vetulonium, Rufellse, Tar- 
quinii, Volfinii, Csere, Falerii, and 
y.eii. From this country the Romans 
learned,their arts, fciences, and re¬ 
ligious inftitutions, for along time, 
and before their conqueft of Greece, 

fent their children thither fo fee edu¬ 
cated, 

the 
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the Latines obtained a fecond vidory, and this" was CHAP* 
the laft adion of Eneas’s life. By whatever name II * 
it is lawful or fit he Ihould be called, he lyes interred ' v 
on the banks of the river Numicius % and is known 
by the name of Jupiter Indiges f . 


ASC A NI US, the fon of iEneas, was not yet old CHAP. 

enough to take the government upon him, neverthe- hi. 
lefs his dominions were preferved entire till he was 
fourteen years of age, under the guardianlhip of La- Afcanius 
vinia, whofe abilities were fo great, that the Latine 
ftate and the kingdom of his father 
remained, during this time, firmly 
young prince. I am far from being certain, for who 
would affirm a thing of fo ancient a date, whether 
this was that Afcanius, or one elder than he, bom of 
Creula before the definition of Troy, who accom¬ 
panied his father in his flight, and whom the Julian 
family call the author of their name. This prince, 
wherever he was born, or whoever was his mother, 
was certainly the fon of iEneas. Lavinium being B * R - 39 s ' 
overftocked with inhabitants, he left that florifiimg, 
and, confidering thefe times, wealthy city to his mo¬ 
ther or ftep-mother, and built for himfelf a new one 
at the foot of mount Alba, which, being extended 
on the declivity of a hill, was, from it’s fituation, 
called Longa Alba 3 . Between the founding of La¬ 
vinium and the tranfplanting this colony to Longa 
Alba, near thirty years intervened. Yet it’s power, 
had encreafed to fuch a degree, efpecially after the 
defeat of the Hetrurians, that not even upon the 
death of iEneas, nor after that during the regency 
of Lavinia, and the firft eflays of a youthful reign, 

I 

* 

■ * 

c Now Rio di Nimi, a rivulet# It the place where it was built, on his 
ran clofe by Lavinium. # landing. Tibullus, a. 5. Prop. 4. i # 

f Men deified were called by this Virg. i*En. .3. Juven. Sat. 22. It % $ 
name. wines are much celebrated by Horace, 

* Called Longa, from it's being Pliny, and many others. . It is now 
extended the whole length of a lake called Palazzolo, and is fituated be- 
near which it was founded. Dionyf. tween Monte Cavo, and the lake of 
Hal. b. i. Alba, white , from the Caftello Gandelpho, 
white fow which -tineas found, in 

did 


md grandfather guardiun. 

attached to the 
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CHAP, did Me 2 entius, the Hetrurians, or any of ids neigh- 
m. hours dare to take up arms againft it. A peace had 

been concluded between the two nations on thefe 
terms. That the river Albula, now called Tiber b , 
fhould be the common boundary between the Hetru- 
xians and Latines. After him Sylvius, the fon of Aft 
canius, born by fome accident in a wood, afcended 
the throne. He was the father of iEneas Sylvius, 
who afterwards begot Latinus Sylvius. This king 
transplanted feveral colonies, and called them An¬ 
cient Latines. From this time, all the princes, who 
reigned at Alba, had the firname of Sylvius. To 
Latinus was born Alba; to Alba, Atys; to Atys, 
Capys; to Capys, Capetus, the father of Tiberinus, 
who, being drowned in croffing the river Albula, 
gave it a name famous to pofterity. Then reigned 
Agrippa, the fon of Tiberinus, who was fucceeded 
by his fon Romulus Sylvius. The latter was killed 
by a thunderbolt, and left the kingdom to Aventi- 
nus, who was buried on that hill, which is now part 
of the city of Rome, and goes by his name. After 
him reigned Proca, father of Numitor and Amulius. 
To Numitor, his el deft fon, he bequeathed the an¬ 
cient kingdom of the Sylvian family. But force pre¬ 
vailed more than the father’s will or the relpedt due 
to feniority : for Amulius expelled his brother, feized 
the kingdom, and adding one crime to another mur¬ 
dered his brother’s fons : likewife, under pretence of 
doing her honor, he made his daughter, Rhea Sylvia, 
a veftal virgin, and by this means deprived her of 
all hopes of iftiie. 

9 

b The mofl noted river in Italy, 1 ed into that of Tiber, from Tiberinus, 
rifing out of the Apennine mountains, the Alban king, who was drowned in 
It divides.Tufcany from Latium, and croffing it. But Servius.afferts, that 
runs between Rome and the hill Ja- the name of Tiber was older than 
niculum. It empties itfelf into the Alba itfelf, and was derived from 
fea by two mouths, at a fjmall diftance 1 )ris, a king of the Hetrurians, who 
from each other. It was formerly ufed to infeft the adjacent country^ 
called Albula, from the whitenefs .of and was flam'nigh'to it. It is now 
it’s waters, according to Pliny. Our called Tevere, 
author fays, that it’s namewas change 


BUT, 
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BUT, in my opinion, the origin of fo great a city, CHAP 
and the beginning of an empire next in power to that IV - 
of the Gods, was owing to the Fates. The veflal Year before 
Rhea,being ravilhed,brought forth twins,and declared Rome 18. 
Tvlars was the father of her baflards, either becaufe fhe ^g > llus 
believed it to be fo, or that {he might have credit 


by calling the blame upon a God. But neither Gods 
nor men proteffedher or her children from the king’s 
cruelty: for the priefteis was put into clofe confine¬ 
ment, and he commanded the children to be thrown 


into the very current of the r'rv 
fition of heaven, the Tiber had 
flowed it’s 


By the interpo 


that time 


ceflible 



banks, fo that it’s main ftream \ 

floods 


they 


reafon of the {landing; 

O 

therefore, who brought the infants to be expofed^ 
thought they could be drowned in the ftilleffc wa- 

and, as if thereby they had effectually executed 


the king’s orders, laid them 


the neareft land 


flood, where now (lands the ruminal fi 
is faid to have been formerly called t 




which 
frgtree of 


led to the very place by their 


Romulus. The country thereabout was then a vafl: 
wildernefs. The tradition is, that when the water* 
fubflding, had left the trough, in which the children 
had been expofed, on dry ground, athirfly fhe-wolf, 
coming from the neighbouring mountains to drink, 

cries •, and was of 
fo mild a nature, that (he {looped down to give them 
her dugs, and was found, by the king’s fhepherd, 
gently licking them with her tongue. It is faid, his 
name was Fauflulus, and that he carried them to his 
cote to he nurfed by his wife Laurentia. Some are 
of opinion that fhe was called Lupa among the fhep- 
herds, from her being a common proflitute, and 
this gave rife to the furprizing {lory. The children, 
thus born and thus educated, when arrived to the 
years of manhood, did not loiter away their time in 
tending the folds or following the flocks, but roam¬ 
ed and hunted in the forefts. Having by this exer- 
rife improved their ftrength and courage, they not 

only 
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CHAP.only encountered wild beafts, but even attacked rob- 

bers loaden with plunder, and afterwards divided the 
fpoil among the ihepherds. And as their numbers 
daily increafed, by the refort of the young men of the 
country, they kept days of feafting, and diverted 
themfelves with rural paftimes. 


CHAP. SOME aflert, that the feftival of the lupercalia a 
v. was even, at this time, folemnized on the Palatine 

Jii]] 9 which, from Palanteum, a city of Arcadia, was 
firft called Palatium, and afterwards mount Palatine. 
That Evander defcended of thefe Arcadians, who for 
many years before poftefted that country, had appoint¬ 
ed the obfervation of this feaft, which he had brought 
with him from Arcadia b , to be folemnized by young 
men, who were to run about naked with all man¬ 
ner of mirth and wantonnels, in honor of Pan Ly- 
caeus% whom the Romans afterwards called Inu- 
us. When the robbers, enraged at the lofs of theit 


3 The lupercal was a cavern dug in 
a rock, under mount Palatine, con¬ 
secrated by Evander to the God Pan, 
that he might preferve their flocks. 
Some authors pretend, that the cave 
was confecrated by Romulus and Re¬ 
mus, becaufe the wolf that fuckled 
them had retired thither. It is cer¬ 
tain, that the Romans erefted there 
a brazen flame* reprefenting a wolf 
fuckling the twins. Fulvius Urfinus 
fuppofes it to be the fame, which is to 
be feen now on the Capitol, at the 
palace of the Confervators. 

The ceremonies obferved in thece* 
lebration of this feftival, were thefe: 
Firft, two goats and a dog were fa- 
crificed j then the foreheads of two 
young men of quality were ftained 
with the bloody knife j while others 
wiped off the blood, with locks of 
wooll dipped in milk. The young 
men were always to laugh while their 
foreheads were thus touched. This 
done, the goat Ikins were cut into 
thongs, with which the young men 
being armed, and covered only with a 
pair of drawers, ran about the city 
and fields, linking all they met. The 
married Women fuffered themfelves to 


be ftruck by them, and believed thefe 
ftrokes to be helpers of conception 
and delivery. The lupercalia feem to 
have been a feftival of purification, 
which was celebrated on the fifteenth 
of February, which day was ancient¬ 
ly called Februaca . They ran naked, 
becaufe Pan is always painted fo: they 
facrificed a goat, becaufe the fame 
Deity is fuppofed to have goat’s feet. 
The dog was added, as a necefiary 
companion to a ihepherd. There were 
two colleges of the priefts, who pre- 
fided at thefe facrifices; one whereof 
was for Romulus and another for Re¬ 
mus, to which a third was added in 
honor of Julius Caefar. 

b An inland country of the Pelo- 
ponnefus, or Morea, famous for Ihep- 
herds and herdfmen, Virg. Eclog. 4. 
It received it’s name from Areas, fon 
of Jupiter. 

c Or Lucaeus, from a fir- 

name given to Pan, becaufe he was 
thought to protect their flock's from 
the wolves. He was wor/hipped by 
the Arcadians with the utmoft devo¬ 
tion, and, according to Macrobius, 
was ftiled by them riv rSf SW nvftofp 
lord of alt material fubjlances . 

plunder, 



I 
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plunder, got information of the time, when this fefti- C HA P. 
val was to be celebrated, they lay in wait for them, v - 
while they were engaged in the fports; and though 
Romulus elcaped, by making a gallant defence, they 
took Remus, and delivered him captive to Amulius, 
with grievous accufations. Their chief charge againft 
them was, that aflifted by a banditti of young fellows 
they had got about them, they made.incurfions upon 
Numitor’s lands, and plundered them in an hoftile 
manner. Upon this Remus was delivered to Numi- 
tor to be punifhed. Now, from the firft, Fauftulus 
had entertained hopes, that the children whom he 
had educated, were of the blood royal; for he knew 
that Rhea’s children had been expofed by the king’s 
orders, and that the time when this happened, agreed 
exadtly with that wherein he had taken up thefe two 
infants: but he had been unwilling to difclofe this fe- 
cret, which was not yet ripe for a dilcovery, till either 
a fit opportunity offered, or neceffity obliged him. 

Neceffity firft drove him to it; for, concerned for 
the young men’s fafety, he difcovered the whole 
affair to Romulus. It happened likewife, that Nu- 
mitor, when he had Remus in cuftody, upon hear¬ 
ing that he had a twin brother, by comparing their 
age, and obferving their behaviour to be free from 
every thing mean and fervile, was ftruck with the re¬ 
membrance of his grandchildren, and upon enquiry 
into the matter, was almoft prevailed on to acknow¬ 
ledge Remus. Upon this plots were laid againft A- 
mulius on all hands. Romulus made no attempt a- 
gainft him with his band of young men, nor was he 
able to do it by open force j but having commanded 
the fhepherds to come to the palace by different roads 
at a fixed time, he forced his way to the king. Re¬ 
mus, with another party from Numitor’s houfe, af¬ 
fifted his brother, and fo they killed Amulius. 


NUMITOR, at the beginning of the fray, CHAP. 

giving out that enemies had invaded the city, and vi. 
affauked the palace, had drawn off the Alban youth 

into 


< 
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CHAP, into the citadel to fecure and garifon it. 


Afterwards, 


VI. 



Numitor 

king. 


when he faw that the young men, who had killed 
the king, were advancing to congratulate him, imme¬ 
diately he called anaffemblyof the people, and repre- 
fented to them the unnatural behaviour of his brother 
towards him, the extradion of his grandchildren, the 
manner of their birth and education, and how they came 
to be difcovered; then he informed them of the king’s 
death, and that he was killed by his orders. When the 
young princes, coming up with their band through 
the middle of the affembly, had faluted their grand¬ 
father king, the united fhouts of all the people pre- 
fent confirmed to him both that title and authority. 
And thus the government of Alba being committed 
to Numitor, Romulus and Remus had a ftrojng de-> 
fire to build a city on the fpot where they had been 


expofed and educated. 


The country of the Aibans 


and Latines was overstocked with people. The fhep- 
herds too had come into that, defign, and from thefe 
numbers, they were filled with the ftrongeft hopes, 
that Alba and Lavinium would be but petty places in 

comparifon of the city which they intended to build. 
But ambition of the fovereignty, which had proved 
the bane of their grandfather, interrupted their defigns, 
and thence arofe a quarrel that proved fatal in the end, 
though at firfl matters were managed with fufficient 
temper. For as they were twins, and the refpeft due 
to feniority could not determine the fuperiority, they 
agreed to leave to the tutelary Gods of the place to 
choofe, by augury, the perfon who fhould give name 
to the new city, and govern it when built. 


C H AP. 


9 

ROMULUS chofe the Palatine, and Remus 


VII. 


the Aventine hill, to make their obfervatipn. 


It is 



Rome built 
year before 
Jefus Chrift 

75 T « 


faid, that Remus had the firft augury, which was 
fix vultures •, and that* when this was told to Romu¬ 
lus, upon his obferving double the number, each of 
them was faluted king by his followers. The one 
party founded their claim upon the firft obfervation, 

and the other on the number of the birds. Upon 

this 


« 
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this they fell to high words *, then the difpute grow- CHAP, 
ing warm, they came to blows, and in. the fcuffle Re- VIL 
mus was {lain. The moft common account is, that 


Remus, in derifion of his brother, leaped over his 
new-built wall, and was, for that reafon, {lain by 
Romulus in a paffion *, who, after fharply chiding 
him, added words to this effedt, “ So {hall every 
“ one die, that for the future {hall dare to leap over - 
“ my fortifications.” Thus Romulus alone got the 
fovereignty, and the city was called after the name 
of it’s founder. His firft work was to fortify the 


Palatine hill where he had been educated. He then 


appointed facrifices to the Grecian Hercules, accord¬ 
ing to the inftitution of Evander, and to the other 
Gods, according to the Alban manner. There is a 
tradition, that Hercules, having killed Geryon, drove 
his oxen, which were extremely beautiful, into thofe 
places; and that, after fwimming over the Tiber, 
and driving the cattle before him, being fatigued 
with travelling, he laid himfelf down on the banks 
of the river, in a place abounding with grafs, to re- 
freffi them with reft and fat pafture. While he, 
overcharged with eating and drinking, lay faft a- 
fleep, a fhepherd of the place, named Cacus, proud 
of his ftrength, and charmed with the beauty of 
the oxen, defigning to make a prey of them, drew 
the moft beautiful of them, one by one, by the 
tails, backwards into a cave; for had he driven 


them forwards, their footfteps would have guided 
their owner to it. Hercules awaking at day¬ 
break, and furveying his herd, obferved that fome 
of them were miffing, and went dire&ly to the next 
cave, to fee if by chance their footfteps would lead 
him thither. . But when he obferved, that they were 
all turned from it, and directed him no other way, he 
was confounded, and not knowing what to do, begun 
to drive his cattle out of that infefted place. Upon 
this, fome of the cows, as they ufually do, lowed for 
waht of thofe that were left; and the lowings of thole 
that were confined a 4-efounding from the cave, made 

i Hercules 
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CHAP. Hercules turn that way. As he was going thither 
vu ‘ Cacus endeavoured to flop him by force*, but Hercu- 

les having knocked him down with his club, he died, 
vainly imploring the affiftance of the fhepherds. At 
that time Evander, who had fled from the Pelopon- 
ne(us% ruled this country more by his credit and re¬ 
putation, than abfdlute fway. He was a perfon high¬ 
ly revered, for his communicating to them-the know¬ 
ledge of letters b , a difcovery that was entirely new 
and furprizing, to men ignorant of every art; but 
more highly refpe&ed on account of his mother Car- 
menta c , who was believed to be a Goddefs, and 
whom thefe nations had admired for her prophetic 
fpirit, before the coming of the Sibyl d into Italy. This 
prince, called upon by the fhepherds, haftily crowd¬ 
ing round the ftranger, whom they charged with open 
murder, hearing, what Hercules had done, and the pro¬ 
vocation he had received ; obferving like'wife that his 
iize was larger, and his gait more majeftic than hu¬ 
man, afked who he was ? As foon as he was informed 
of his name, his father, and his native country, he 
faid, “ Hail! O Hercules ! fon of Jupiter, my mo- 
<c ther, a very true prophetefs, hath revealed to me, 
that thou {halt encreafe the number of celeftial Dei- 
4f ties *, and that to thee an altar fhall be dedicated, 
** which fome ages hence the moft powerful people 

46 on earth fhall call Ara Maxima % and honor ac- 

* 

• % 


° A large peninfula, now called the 
Morea: it received-this name from 

* * *’ 1 _ i ; » • 

Pelops, the fon of Tantalus. *• 

b , He po lifted and civilized the Ita- 

• - ^ ^ 'A ^ ...... 

lians his neighbours, and taught them 
to exprefa their thoughts by vifitte 
characters. The Greek charafters 

/ i | t $ 

were the firft they ufed, of .which 
there were fome proofs remaining in 
the time of Auguftus ; particularly 
the treaty which Tarquin the Proud 
made with the Gabini, 7 which was 
written in Greek letters, though in 
Latin wordsi oh a.wooden fhield, co¬ 
vered with the ikin of the ox which 
was facrificed on that occafion, Dion. 
Hal. b. iv. p.c&46. 

c From carmen, zverfe ; fhe being 


a prophetefs who fung her oracles in 
verfe. The Greeks called her Themis, 
d Women divinely infpired were fo 
called, from cri!a (Iv's'h, the will of God* 
It feems rather to be a common than 
a proper name. There were many-of 
.them, but-the moft. confiderahle were 
the Pcrftan and Cumean. " . c . 

e It ftood in .the ox-marketi In 
all verbal bargains they invoked Her¬ 
cules to be the voucher of their faith, 
in this form of words. Me Deux fidi - 
us, So may the God of faith help me • 

J Some take fidius for plius, and thence 
medius fdius , q. d. Ita me Jovipflius 
juvet , So may the fon of Jupiter help 


me * 


♦ 

4 » 
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cording to thy own inftitution.” Hercules having CHAP 
given him his right-hand, faid, 44 That he gladly ac¬ 
cepted the omen, and would fulfil the predidHons 


VII. 




U 


i c 



of the fates, by building and confecrating an altar 


? 


in that place.” There they firft facrificed to him a 

beautiful heifer chofen out of the herd. The Poti- 

♦ 

tii and Pinarii, the chief families of the place, per¬ 
formed the fervice, and were admitted to the enter¬ 
tainment. It happened, that the Potitii were pre- 
fent in due time, and the entrails fet before them, 
and when they were eaten up, the Pinarii came ta 
the remainder of the feaft. From this time it was 

ft 

ordained, that while the Pit larian family fublifted 
none of them fhould eat of the entrails of the fo-- 
lernn facriftces. The Potitii, being inftrudted by E-. 
vander, difcharged this facred fundtion as priefts of 
Hercules for many ages, till after intrufting the fo- 
lemn office of their family to public flaves, their 
whole race became extindt. This Was the only fo¬ 
reign religious inftitution adopted by Romulus, who 
began fo early to befriend that immortal renown ac¬ 
quired by virtue, to which his good fortune conducted 
him.- 


• • 

DIVINE fervice being performed with the ufual CHAP 4 

ceremony, Romulus afiembled his people and pre- vm. 
fcrib'ed them laws, which was the only method to 
unite them in the fame fociety, And judging that 
theTe would ftrike his unpolilhed fubjedls with the 
greater awe, if he was adorned with the enfigns of 
royalty, to give him the greater air of majefty, 
he diftinguilhed himfelf by a particular habit, but 
efpecially by twelve lidtors 3 , whom he appointed 
to attend him. Some think that he chofe this num¬ 
ber of officers from that of the birds, which by their 
flight had portended to him the kingdom. I don’t 
dillike their opinion, who believe that the appa-* 

a Officers who attended the kings, rods tied up with an ax, this for capi«- 
and afterwards the confuls, dictators, tal, thofe for fmaller crimes, 
tcc. They carried each a bundle of 

Vol.I. C ritors 
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ritors b and Iidors, and even this particular number,, 
of them, was taken from his neighbours the Hetru- 
rians, from whom he borrowed the curule chair % 
and the toga prastexta d . The twelve nations of 
Hetruria in a general diet chofe their king, and each 
of them affigned him a lidlor, which gave occafion 
to that number. In the mean time the fortifications 
of the city were enlarged, for they ftill continued to 
take in new ground, and fortified it more in hopes 
of new comers, than for the fake of the prefent in¬ 
habitants. And that this great city might not ftand 
empty, the king, according to the ancient policy of 
the founders of cities, who, by drawing together per- 
fons of mean birth and low circumftances, feigned 
that their offspring fprung out of the earth, opened 
an afylum in that place, which is now enclofed on 
the defcent of the hill between the two groves. A 
multitude of all who were fond of novelty, both 
freemen and flaves indifcriminately, fled from the 
neighbouring nations to this fandtuary; and firft 
ftrengthened the growing greatnefs of the city. It’s 
power being now become confiderable, he refolved 
to put it under proper direction ; and for that pur¬ 
pose chofe an hundred fenators, either becaufe that 
number was fufficient, or becaufe only fo many could 
be raifed to the dignity of fathers 6 . It is certain, 

that 


b The public fervants of the mn- 
gift rates had the common name of 
apparitors , from the word apparco , 
becaufe they always flood ready to 
execute their mafter’s orders. The 
moft remarkable of them were the 
fcribeCy a fort of public notaries, who 
wrote the proceedings in court. They 
anfwercd in fome refpefts to our at- 
torhies, inafmuch as they drew up the 
papers and writings, which were pro¬ 
duced before judges 5 not anus and ac- 
tuarius fignifying much the fame of¬ 
fice, 

c A chair of ftate made of ivory, 
carved, and placed in a chariot 5 in it 
the chief magiftrates of Rome ufed 
to be carried into council. 

5 A white robe reaching down to 


the ancles, edged with a purple lace, 
whence it was called pr&trxta. This 
robe was wore by the chief magiftrates 
and fenators, on feftival days, as a 
badge of honor. Among the other 
privileges, which were granted to the 
Sabine women, this robe was affigned 
their children, and forbidden to all 
others j but we find that it became 
afterwards common, and was worn by 
girls till their marriage, and by boys 
till the age of feventeen years, when 
they took the manly gown. ■ 

c After Romulus had divided all 
the people into three tribes, and fub- 
divided each of thefe into ten curise, 
he formed the fenate in the following 
manner : their body was to confift of 
one hundred perfons, all patricians}- 
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that out of refpedt they were called fathers, and their 
children patricians. 

AND now the Roman Hate was become fo power- CHAP. 

ful, that it was a match for any of it’s neighbours ; ix. 
but for want of women, it’s greatnefs could only 
lad for one age ; for they had no hopes of ifltie at 
home, nor had they any inter-marriages with other 
nations. Therefore, by the advice of the fathers* 

Romulus fent ambafladors to the neighbouring Hates 
to propofe a ftrid: alliance with them, and to demand 
wives of them for his new people. They were or¬ 
dered to reprefent to them, “ That cities, like every 
“ thing elfe, rofe from very mean beginnings. That 
“ thefe, which were aflifted by the Gods and their 

and high 
the Gods 

had aided Rome in it’s rife, and that the inhabi- 

* | 

“ tants would not fail to fignalize themfelves by 
their bravery. And for thefe reafons they ought 
not to difdain uniting their families and blood with 
“ them, who were men as well as themfelves.” The 
ambafiadors were no where gracioufly received, fo 
much did the neighbouring nations defpife the Ro¬ 
mans, and fuch danger did they apprehend to them¬ 
felves and pofterity, by the fudden growth of this 
mighty Hate in the center of their country. The 
greater part of thofe, to whom they addreffed them¬ 
felves, difmifTed them by often afking, with a fneer, 
s< If they had likewife opened an afylum for vagrant 
“ women ? ” Adding, “ that by that method on- 
tc ly they could provide themfelves with fuitable 
<c matches.” The Roman youth, provoked at this 
raillery, determined to have recourfe to force. The 
king, therefore, to give them an opportunity of exe- 

of thefe he himfelf chofe one, and of whom owed their feats there to 
ordered each of the tribes, and each the choice of the people. See Differt . 
of the curiae, to chufe three ; all upon the confutation of {he Roman fenate 9 
thefe together amounted to the num- added to A fragto. of Polybiui , edit* 

.ber required ; fo that, the fenate, in London, 1742. And Kennct's Roto* 
it’s original inftitution, confifted-of Ant if . Part. IJ, b, Hi; ch. 2. p.ior, 
one hundred patricians^ ninety-nine & feqq. 

C z cuting 


“ own virtue, in time gained great power 
st renown. They were convinced, that 
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CHAP, cuting their defigns, concealed his uneafinefs, and 

on purpofe prepared folemn games in honor of Nep¬ 
tune Equeftris*. He called them confulia 5 , and or¬ 
dered them to be notified in the neighbouring towns. 
To make the {hews as fplendid as poffible, and equal 
to the expectation of the Grangers, they celebrated 
them with all the pompous preparations which they 
either knew, or their poverty would admit. Great 
numbers flocked to Rome, efpecially their neareffc 
neighbours, the Cseninenfes, Cruftumini, and An- 
temnates c , being defirous to fee both the new city 
jand the fhews. The whole nation of the Sabines d 

A 

with their wives and children came. The Romans re¬ 
ceived them with great civility, and entertained them 
in their houfes; and upon feeing the fituation of the city, 
it’s fortifications, and the vafl: number of houfes in it, 
they were furprized at it’s prodigious growth in fo fhort 

a time. When the (hews, came on, and while their 

* 

minds and eyes were intent upon them, according to 
concert, a tumult began, and upon a fignal given, 

B He was called Equeftris, becaufe been fituated between the Tiburtine 
with a ftroke of his trident, he is and Nomantine ways. * 
faid to have railed the firft horfe out d They inhabited the country ly- 
of the earth. ing between the Umbrians and La- 

b As Romulus’s prejeft of carrying tines. A limilitude of manners makes 
off the Sabine women by force, had it probable, that they were a cojony 
been the effedt of long deliberation, of Lacedaemonians tranfplanted into 
he called the Deity, whofe worfhip Italy. 

furnifhed him with an opportunity of Pliny, b. 3d. ch. 12. fays, that 
executing his defign, Confus , i. e. the they were called Sabines, atto r 5 
God of counfely and hence the games /Sscrfia/,, from their worlhipping the 
were called conjitalia. They were like- Gcds with great devotion. Feftus 
wife called, byway of emineney, the Pompeius is of the fame opinion. But 
Roman or Great games, and confift- I fid or us, Origen b. 9. ch. 7. fays, 
ed chiefly in chariot and horfe races, that as the Italians took their name 
They were celebrated in the month from Italus, and the Sicanians from 
of Auguft, in the great Circus, and Sicanus, fo the Sabines took theirs 
thence they were called the ludi Cir - frhm Sabinus. Of this opinion is 
eenfes , or the games of the Circus . Dion. Hal. b. 2d. * Silius.Italicas, b. 

G It is uncertain where thefe cities Sth, fays, that the founder of this 
flood. Cluverius, Ital. Ant. b. 2. nation was Sabus, and from him it 
is of opinion, that Caenina was on took it's name. Their women were 
this fide the Anio, four miles from eminently diftinguifhed for their cha~ 
Rome. ftity, frugality, neatnefs, conjugal af- 

Cruftuminum is reckoned to have fe£lion, and every virtue which adorn 
been a town of Tufcany, famous for the Tex. Horace, Epodesd. Statius, 
good wine, and celebrated by Virgil, .b. 5th. Sylv. Martial, xft. 62. Juv. 
Georg. 2. for fine pears. Sat. 6. and Sat. ro. Virgil. Georg, 

Antemna is feid by feme to have zd* 
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the Roman youth ran different ways to carry off the CHAR 
virgins by force. A great number were hurried away, IX - 
without any diftintftion, by thofe into whofe hands 


they fell. 


Some of the moft beautiful of them, de- 


figned for the principal fenators, were, by perfons 
appointed on purpofe, carried to their houfes. It is 
reported, that while the party of one Thalaffius was 
carrying off a virgin far fuperior to the reft, both in 
beauty and ftature, being often afked for whom 
they intended her, the men, to fave her honor. 


cried out feveral times, that they were carrying her 
to Thalaffius, and thence this word became cufto- 


mnry at marriages inRome e . As fear had interrupted 
the games, the parents of the ravifhed virgins ran 
out of the city in defpair. They bitterly reproached 
the Romans with violating the laws of hofpitality, 
and invoked the vengeance of that God, to whofe 
feftival and games they had come, and where they 
had been ftiamefully betrayed under color of religion 
and national faith. Neither had the ravifhed virgins 
better hopes of their condition than their parents had, 
nor lefs refentment againft their ravifhers. But Ro¬ 
mulus in perfon went about and declared, 46 That 
“ what was done, was owing to the pride of their 
<c fathers, who had refufed to give them in marriage 
“ to their neighbours *, but, notwithftanding what 
“ had happened, they fhould be joined in lawful 
“ wedlock, made partners of their eftate, obtain the 
“ freedom of the city, and be made happy in chil- 
“ dren, who are dearer to mankind than every other 
“ enjoyment. He begged them only to affwage. 
“ the fierceneft of their anger, and chearfully fur- 
“ render their hearts to thofe whom fortune had 


e Authors differ about the meaning 
of the word Thalaffius. Seme think 
it was the word given by Rcmulus as 
a fignal when to begin the rape. It 
agreed very well with the God of the 
fea, whofe feftival they then cele¬ 
brated, and therefore the poets gave 
him the firname of ©aXaW/or. Var- 
*9 thinks* the word Thalaflio an¬ 


ciently fignified little bafkets, in which 
the ladies put their work. The Sa¬ 
bine virgins would, only confent to 
marry the Remans* on condition, that 
they fhould be obliged only to work 
in wool], and therefore, on their wed¬ 
ding day, carried little ba/kets to their 
hufband’s houfes* to put their work 
in. 



“ pui 
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CHAP. <c put in pofieffion of their perfons” He added, 
Ix - “ That injuries are often the forerunners of love and 

ts friendfhip *, and that their hufbands would prove 
6i the more indulgent, hecaufe each of them, be- 
ci fides the performance of conjugal duty, would en- 
cc deavour to the utmoft of his power to fupply the 
want of their parents and native country . 35 To 
this fpeech of the king’s, the hufbands added ca¬ 
re ffes, pleading, in excufe of what they had done, 
the violence of their pafiion, and the fincerity of their 
love, arguments that work mold fuccefsfully on wo¬ 
men’s hearts. 

9 


CHAP, THE minds of the ravifhed virgins 


x. 



y. of r. 5. 


were foon 

foftened, but their parents put on mourning, and 
with their tears and complaints birred up their Hates 
to revenge the injury done them. Nor was their 


refentment confined 


country, but they 


aHembled from all quarters to Titus Tatius king of 
the Sabines, becaufe he bore the greateH chara&er 
thefe parts. All the neighbouring Hates fent am- 


bafladors to him. The Casninenfes, Cruflum 


Antemnates had been fufferers 



the 


rape 


and 

and 


thought Titus and the Sabines proceeded too flowly ; 
therefore thefe three nations formed an alliance, and 
prepared for war. Nor did the motions of the Cruf- 
tumini and Antemnates keep pace with the ardor 
and fury of the Casninenfes, who for that reafon 


made an incurfion alone upon the Roman 
Romulus with his army met them ravaging 


try in draggling parties, and by a flight engagement 


convinced them, that refentment without Hrength 
of no avail. He defeated and routed their army* 
purfued the fugitives, killed their king in battle, 
Hript him of his armour, and having flain their ge¬ 
neral took the city at the firH afiault. From thence 

and being a man 


he led back his vidtor 


army 


and 


Hate 


highly diHinguifhed by his gallant expl 
who could place them in the beft light, 
to the capitol, carrying on high before him as a pom 
pous pageant, in a frame curioufly made for that pur 

A* 
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pofe, the fpoils of the enemy’s general whom he had C HAP 


flam 


There he laid them down 


the foot of 


X. 


oak held facred by the fhepherds, confecrated them 



as a 


prefent 


Jupiter, and having marked out 


the bounds of a temple for him 
to the God in the following words 


gave 

• CC 


CC 


CC 


Feretrius % I king Romul 


a flrname 
O! Jupi- 
upon my vic¬ 


tory 


prefent 


thee thefe royal arms, and to 


cc thee I dedicate a temple on that 



which I 


have marked out in my mind, to receive thefe 


tt 


CC 


opima fpolia b , which my fucceflors r following 
my example, fliall, upon their killing the king or 
general of the enemy, offer to thee.” This wa9 


the origin of that temple, the firffc confecrated at 


Rome. The promife made 



the founder, that 


his fuccefifors fhould bring the fpoils thither, was by 
the favor of the Gods fulfilled ; nor was the glory 
of the offering proftituted by the number of thofe 
who fhared it. For, during the fpace of fo many 


years, and in all the freq 


wars that happened 


flnce that time, the opima fpolia have been only 
gained, fo few there have been who have had the 
good fortune to attain that honor. 



WHILST the Romans thus waged war againfl CHAP; 

the Caeninenfes, the Antemnates, taking the oppor- XI - 
tunity of their abfence, entered their territories in an 
hoftile manner. The Roman army marched out in 
hafle, and came upon them difperfed and draggling 
through the fields. By this means the enemy, at 
the very firft fhout and charge, were entirely routed, 
and their town taken from them. As Romulus was 
returning in triumph for thefe two victories, his queen 


a Some derive this word from ft- in his opinion opima fpofia-f .ignifies rkb 
Tire, to jlrike> or from <p£p ilpov y which fp°ks, Plutarch derives it from opus, ftg- 
fignifies any machine for carriage. nifying, thereby,, the difficulty.where~ 

h Thefe fpoils, which were taken with they were obtained. 
by the Roman general from the ge- c Once by Cornelius Cofius, who 
neral of the enemy, after killing him killed Tolumnius king of the Veien- 
with his own hand, were called opt- te$, hi the 318th year of Rome, and 
as being more honorable than a- after that by Claudius Marcellus, who 
ny other. Feftus derives the word killed Virdumaris, a king of the Ger- 
from ops 9 which fignifics the earthy mans, in the year of the city 532 4 

%nd the riches it produces \ fo that 

C 4 Herfilia* 
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CHAP. Herfilia, importuned by the entreaties of the wives 
XI * that had been ravifhed, earneftly befought him “ to 

pardon their fathers, and to admit them to the 
tc privilege of Roman citizens;” adding, “ that by 
<c that reconciliation his kingdom would be greatly 
6i ftrengthenedwhich requeft was readily granted 
her. After this he marched againft the Cruftumini, 

o * 

who had begun hoftilities; bet as their fpirits were 
funk by the defeat of their neighbours, he found no 
great ref dance there. Colonies were fent to both 
thefe places, but the greater part gave in their names 
to go to Cruftuminum, becaufe of the fruitfulnefs of the 
foil. Many removed thence to Rome, efpecially the 
parents and relations of the women that had been 
ravifhed. The lad war, that broke out on the fcore 
of the rape, was with the Sabines, and proved by 
far the mod dangerous : for they did nothing in the 
heat of paflion, or through greedinefs of fpoil ; nor 
did they make fhew of a war, before they really be- 
gun it. They backed their defgns by a dratagem. 
Sp. Tarpeius commanded the citadel, whofe daugh¬ 
ter Tatius bribed with the promife of a fum of money, 
to let his foldiers enter it in arms. She took the op¬ 
portunity of doing this, as die was going to fetch wa¬ 
ter for the facrifice, and thofe fne let in cruflied her to 
death with their bucklers; either that they might feem 
to have taken it by force, or to make her an example 
to poderity, that no faith ought to be kept with a 
traitor. Becaufe the Sabines commonly carried on their 
left arm golden bracelets of great value, and wore rings 
fet with precious dones; a dory is current, that fhe a- 
greed with them for what they had on their left arm, 
and that they threw their fhields upon her indead of 
the bracelets of gold. Some fay, that as they had a- 
greed to give her what they wore on their left-hand, 
fhe, without fpeaking diftin&ly, demanded their arms, 
and, as by that fhe feemed to a< 5 t treacheroufiy, fhe 
perifhed by a reward of Her own choofing. 


CHAP. NEVERTHELES S the Sabines kept 

podeilion of the citadel, and though the Roman 

'—‘~* J army 



r 
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army the next day drew out into the field between CHAP, 
the Palatine" 1 and Capito]ine b hills *, yet they did not XI I p 
venture into the plain, till the Romans, fired with 
refentment, and eager to retake the caftle, marched 
up to attack them. Two principal officers on each 
fide animated the battle, viz. Mettius Curtius on the 
fide of the Sabines, and Hoftus Hoftilius on that of 
the Romans. Notwithstanding the difad vantage of 
the ground this latter hero fome time fupported the 
Romans by his courage and bravery. But when he 
fell, they immediately gave way and fled to the old 
gate of PalatiunT. Romulus, carried away with the 
general rout, lifted up his arms to heaven and faid, 

44 O ! Jupiter, in obedience to thy birds, I here laid 
44 the firit foundation of my city on the Palatine 
44 hill. The Sabines are in poflefifion of the citadel, 

44 which they have got by fraud and bribery. And 
44 now they are advancing hither fword in hand, and 
44 have already paiTed more than half the valley. 

44 But do thou, O ! Jupiter, father of Gods and 
44 men, drive the enemy at lead: from hence, dif- 
44 pel the fear that hath feized the Romans, and flop 
44 their fhameful flight. I here flolemnly vow to 
44 build thee a temple under the name of Jupiter 
44 Stator d , as a monument to pofterity, that this 
44 city was faved by thy immediate aid.” Upon this, 
as if he had perceived that his prayers were heard, 
he cried with a loud voice, 44 O! Romans, the mod: 


a It is one hundred and twenty 
paces in compaft, has mount Cadi us 
to the eait; the Avcntine to the fouth j 
the Capitoliiie to the weftj and the 
Forum to the north. 

b It was called Tarpeius from Tar- 
pcia, who betrayed it to the Sabines. 
It had alfo the name of Saturnius, in 
honor of Saturn who lived there, and 
was reputed the tutelary God of the 
place. It afterwards took the name 
of Capitolinus from the head of a man 
found in digging for the foundations 
of the magnificent temple of Jupiter, 
It was feven furlongs in compafs, and 
ha<h the Palatine hill and the Forum 
to the eaft j the Tiber to the iovith j 


the level part of the city to the weft $ 
and the Quirinal hiil to the north. 

c See our author, in the beginning 
of the 5 th chap, of this book. 

d Several authors fay, that this fir- 
name was given to Jupiter, bccaufc tb$ 

Romans , recovering prom their fright 9 

made a /land and faced (he enemy, Ci¬ 
cero, de finib. 3. 20. fays, JVbennue 
give to 4 Jupiter the name of Stator wi 
mean , that the fafety op all men is un¬ 
der bis protection, Seneca, de bentf, 
4. 7. fays, That 'Jupiter is called Sta¬ 
tor, becouje all things are fupported by 
his goodnefs , and not bee a u je the Ro^ 
man army made a fund upon Romulus's 

it 


1 


great 



2 6 

CHAP 
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great and gracious Jupiter commands you to {land 
here, and renew the battle.” The Romans flopped 
as if they had been commanded by a voice from hea- 
ven, and the king flew to the foremoft ranks. Met- 
tius Curtius, the Sabine champion, had by this time 
come down from the citadel, routed the Romans, 
and driven them all over the forum. He was now 


come near the gate of Palatium, and cried with a loud 


i' 




voice, ct We have defeated our cowardly and trea- 
4C cherous enemies: now they are fenfible of the 
difference between ravifhing virgins and fighting j 
with men.” Whilft he was boafting in this in- 
fulting manner, Romulus, at the head of a body of 
very brifk young men, attacked him. It happened 
that Mettius fought on horfe-back, fo that he was 
more eafily put to flight by the Romans who purfued 
him warmly. Another battalion of them, encou¬ 
raged by the gallant behaviour of their king, routed 
the Sabines. Mettius’s horfe, being terrified with the 
noife of the purfuers, drove into a marfh, whither 
the danger of fo a conflderable a man drew the Sa¬ 
bines. Animated by the fhouts of many of his friends, 
he recovered his fpirits and made his efcape. Both fides 
renewed the battle in the valley between the Palatine 
and Capitoline hills, but theRomans had the advantage. 


CHAP 


BY this time the fear of the Sabine women, the 


XIII. 



rape of whom had occafioned the war, bein 



o- 


vercome 



the miferies which they beheld, with 
their hair difhevelled, and garments rent, they bold¬ 
ly threw themfelves a mid ft the fhowers of darts, and 
rufhing between the two armies in the heat of acftion, 
gave a check to their fury. On the one hand they 
befought their fathers, and on the other their hus¬ 
bands, 




«< 


That as they were fathers and Tons-in-law, 
they would not impioufly embrue their hands in 
one another’s blood. That they would not derive 
the ftain of parricide upon their infants, grand- 
children of the one, and children of the other. 

If you, our fathers, are diflatisfied with the’ alli¬ 
ance 


6 C 


46 


46 


4 
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ance between our hufbands and you j or if you CHAPi 
our hufbands are difpleafed with our being vour XIir - 
wives, turn your refentment againft us: we are 
> the caufe of this war; we have occafioned this 
• bloodfhed and havock among our fathers andhuf- 
[ bands: it is better for us to die. than to live or- 
c phans or widows, deprived of either of you.” 

This fight excited the compaffion both of the gene- ' 

als and the armies. All hoftilities immediately ceafed, 
md a profound filence enfued. The commanders ad¬ 
vanced in order to concert a treaty, and they not on- 
y concluded a peace, but united the two ftates. They 
divided the regal power equally between the two 
kings, and Rome was made the feat of the govern¬ 
ment. By this coalition the city was doubled, and 
to Ihew fome refpedl to the Sabines, the Romans 
were called Quirites a , from the Sabine city Cures. 

To perpetuate the remembrance of this battle, the 
place where Curtius’s horfe, after getting out of the 
deep marfh, firft fet him on lhallow water, is called 
the lake of Curtius. This happy peace, which came 
fo foon upon the back of an unnatural war, endeared 
the Sabine women exceedingly to their hufbands, but 
efpecially to Romulus. Therefore upon his dividing 
the people into thirty curiae b , he called them by their 
names. But though it be certain, that the Sabine 
women fomewhat exceeded that number, yet we 
have no account whether they, who gave names to 
thefe curiae, were chofen by lot, feniority, or ac¬ 
cording to their own quality, or the rank of their hu£ 

bands. At the fame time three centuries of knights c 

were 

a The word Squirts fignified in the panies of an hundred men, which he 
Sabine language, both a dart and a fubdivided into ten decurke of ten 
Deity armed with a javelin. This men each. The tribe was command- 
Cod was worshipped in Rome all Ro- ed by a tribune, the curia by an offi- 
mulus’s life-time j but after his death, cer called curio, and the decuria by 
he himfelf was honored with the name one called decurio, 
of Quirinus, and took the place of c Thefe knights firft compofed the 
this God. Roman cavalry : Their horfes were 

b Romulus, when he numbered the furni/hed by the ftate, till the time 
citizens of Rome, divided them into of Marius, when the conquered pro- 
three equal tribes, each of which he vinces iupplied what horfes were ne- 
pgain divided into ten curise, or com- ce/lary to recruit their troops, Ser- 

vius. 
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CHAP, were enrolled ; from Romulus, they were called 
XIIL Ramnenfes; from Titus Tatius, Tatienfes ; but why 

they were called Luceres, or whence the word was 
derived, is uncertain. From this time the two kings 
not only {hared the power equally, but alfo lived in 
perfect harmony. 

t 

CHAP. SOME years after, the kinfmen of king Tatius [ 

4 :x j v ' , beat the ambafladors of the Laurentes, and though 

they demanded fatisfadlion according to the law of 
nations, yet partiality for his friends and their en¬ 
treaties had more weight with him than the juft com¬ 
plaints of the others. By this condudt he brought 
the puniftiment due to them upon himfelf; for hav- 
ing gone to a yearly facrifice at Lavinium, the people 
rofe and flew him. They fay that Romulus did not 
refent this as the nature of the crime deferved, ei¬ 
ther becaufe co-partners in fovereignty are never true 
to one another, or becaufe he believed that he was 
juftly killed. For this reafon he declined going to 
war. Neverthelefs to expiate the murder of the king, 
and the injuries done to the ambafladors, the treaty 
was renewed between the cities of Rome and Lavi¬ 
nium. Though peace was concluded with them con¬ 
trary to expectation, a new war broke out much nearer 
Rome, almoft at the very gates of the city. The 
Fidenates 3 , judging that the Roman ftate was grow¬ 
ing too powerful in their neighbourhood, commen¬ 
ced war againft it before it fhould arrive at that pitch 
of grandeur to which it was likely to rife. A great 
number of young men, on a fudden entering the Ro¬ 
man territories, ravaged all the country between Fi- 
denae and Rome. Then turning to the left, becaufe 
the Tiber confined them on the right, they continued 
their depredations to the great terror of the peafants. 
From thence the fudden alarm reaching the city 
brought the firft news of the enemy. Romulus, 

vius, in his cenfus, firft diftinguifhed a Inhabiting a city of Latium, call- 
them from the plebeians, by a gold cd Fidenae, fii*CC Cajiel JubiUo. 
nng which they wore on their fingers* 

rouzed 
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fouzed at this unexpected invafion, as the enemy’s CHAP, 
approach admitted no delay, led out his army and xiv. 
encamped a mile from Fidenae. Having left a fmall 
party to guard his camp, he marched out with the 
reft of his forces, and commanded a party of them 
to lye in ambulh in a place covered with thick bufhes. 

Then he advanced with the greater part of the foot* 
and all the horfe j and by riding up to the very gates 
of the city in a diforderly and menacing manner, ac¬ 
cording to his defign, drew out the enemy. The 
behaviour of the horfe likewife made the flight, which 
was to be counterfeited, appear lefs furprizing: for 
while the cavalry feemed through fear in fufpence 
whether to fight or fly, the foot likewife drew back. 

Upon this the er 
1 1 

fallied out *, and 

0 

upon the retreating Romans, drew them into the 
anibufcade. The Romans {farting up all of a hid¬ 
den, attacked the enemy in flank. They who had 
been, left to guard the camp, advanced with flying 
colours, and increafed their fear. Thus the Fide- 
nates, being ftruck with terror from all quarters, 
turned their backs, before Romulus and his men 

could wheel their horfes, and fled in earned: with 

^ % * 

much greater. fpeed than they had purfued thofe 
who juft before had feigned to fly before them. But 
they could not fave themfelves \ for Romulus, fol¬ 
lowing clofe at their heels, entered the city, pellmell 
with their own men, before they could fhut the 
gates. 



THE war with the Fidenates, fpreading like a (pUfAP. 

contagious diftemper, foon reached the Veientes : xv. 
as they were enraged on account of their relation to 
that people, who were Hetrurians as well as they, 
fo, apprehenfive that the Romans would carry their 
arms againft all their neighbours, the fituation of their 
country fo near the feat of the war, engaged them 
to take part in it, and therefore they entered the Ro¬ 
man territories rather with a defign to ravage the 

- country 

4 



s° 

CHAP. 

xv. 
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country than to carry on a regular war. Therefore, 
after plundering the lands, they returned with their 
booty to Veii% without pitching a camp or waiting 
for the enemy. Romulus, when he found they were 
gone, palled the Tiber, being prepared and eager to 
come to a decilive battle. The Veientes informed of 
his having taken the field, and that he intended to 
advance to their city, marched out to meet him, 
chufing rather to rilk a battle than to be pent up and 
obliged to fight from their walls and houfes. In this 
engagement, without ufing any ftratagem, Romulus 
got the viftory by mere Pcrength, and the bravery of 
his veteran troops. He routed the enemy, and pur- 
fued them to the walls of the city j but as it was 
ftrongly fortified by nature and art, he made no 
attempt to take it. In his return he ravaged their 
lands, more through a defire of revenge than greedi- 
nefs of plunder. The Veientes having fuffered as 
much by this lofs as by their defeat, lent deputies 
to Rome to fue for peace. Part of their lands was 
taken from them, and a truce granted them for an 
hundred years. Thefe are the moft remarkable ac¬ 
tions performed by Romulus, in peace and war, 
none of which (whether we confider his courage in 
recovering the kingdom to his grand-father, or his 
projed of building a new city, and ftrengthening it 
by good policy and arms ) feem inconfiftent with 
the belief of his divine original, or of his deification 
after death. For by the progrefs it had made under 
him, the city was become fo powerful, that for forty 
years after it enjoyed a profound tranquillity. Yet 
he was dearer to the people than to the fathers; but 
above all others he was the darling of the foldiers. 
He chofe three hundred of them, whom he formed 
into a body-guard to attend him in peace and war, 
and called them celeres b , or light horfemen. 

AFTER 

* A city of Tufcany, about one it was at length taken by the Ro- 
hundred furlongs from Rome. After mans, in the 559th year of Rome, 
many ftruggles for the fovereignty with b This was the firft corps of the 

Rome, and enduring a ten years fiege, Roman foldiery, and was chofen by 

th« 
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AFTER performing thefe immortal atchieve- CHAP, 
ments, while he was holding an aflembly of the peo- xvi. 
pie for muftering his army, in a field nigh the goat’s 
pond % on a fudden there arofe a ftorm, with terrible 
claps of thunder, and fuch a thick fhower of rain fell, 
that it covered the king, and took him out of their 
fight. Nor was Romulus after this feen on earth. 

When the confternation was over, and a fine clear day 
fucceeded the ftorm, the Roman youth obferving the 
king’s chair empty, although they gave fufficient 
credit to what the fathers who ftood neareft him faid, 
that he was taken up into the air by the tempeft, yet, 
ftruck with the dreadful apprehensions of the want of 
a king, remained for fome time in mournful filence. 

But, after a few of their number had fet them an ex¬ 
ample, the whole aflembly paid divine adoration to 
Romulus the fon of Mars, the founder and king of 
Rome. They earneftly befought him to grant them 
peace, and that he would gracioufly vouchfafe at all 
times to protect his offspring from every kind of dan¬ 
ger. I believe there were fome at that time who fur- 
mifed, that he was torn in pieces by the fathers : this 
report took air, but gained very little credit. For the 
prefent confternation, and the great veneration they 
Had for their king, made the other more univerfally 
believed. One man is faid likewife by his addrefs to 
have confirmed the firft account *, for the citizens be¬ 
ing uneafy at the want of their king, and diftatisfied 
with the fathers, Julius Proculus, the author of this 
remarkable ftory, and who is faid to have been a man 
of veracity, appeared in the open aflembly, and fpake 
as follows : “ O! Romans, Romulus the father of 
<c this city, fuddenly defcending from heaven, ap- 
“ peared to me yefterday at day-break. While I 


tiie thirty curiae, each of which fur- 

niflied ten men. They were divided 

into three companies, and each com- 

+ * 

pany had a particular captain called 
prasfedtus celerum. The whole corps 
by a general officer, called tribunus 
celerum, whofe authority was fo great 


in Rome, that he may be faid to have 
been the fecond perl on in the flute. 
He had a right of alTembling the peo¬ 
ple on fome prelling occalions. 

a Marti anus, b. 6. ch. 9. fays it 
was in the Campus MarCtus. 

“ flood 
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CHAP. <c flood covered with furprize, and filled with a re¬ 
ligious dread, be leeching him to allow me to fee 
him face to face, he faid, go tell the Romans, it 
is the pleafure of the Gods, that my Rome become 
the capital of the world. Therefore let them cul¬ 
tivate the art of war, and let them know and 
hand down to pofterity, that no human power fhall 


CC 


CC 


CC 
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CC 


CC 




CC 


tc be able to withftand the Roman arms. Having 
faid this, he afcended up to heaven.” It is fur- 
prizing what credit was given to Proculus, and how 
much the regret of the common people and army, 
for the lofs of Romulus, was lefiened upon this afiii- 
ranee of his immortality. 


4 

CHAP. I N the mean time the fathers, "ambitious of get 


XVII 



the fovereignty into their own hands 


vholly 


employed in caballing. The conteft arofe not from 
the ambition of individuals, but the difpute was be¬ 
tween the different nations that compofed the ffate ; 
for among this new people, there was not any one far 
dlftinguifhed above the refl by interefi: and authority. 
The defendants of the Sabines, afraid of lofing their 


claim to the 

9 m k * 

equal fliare of 
Tatius, were 


becaufe' they had not enjoyed 



power 


fince the death of 


defirous to have a king chofen from 


mong them ; and the old Romans had a ftrong 


fion to a foreign pi 


Yet, amidft thefe difp 


the different fadtions declared unanimouily for 


gal 


government 

JO 


becaufe 





had 


yet tafted the 


fweets of liberty. The fathers Jikewife, feeing the 
ftate without a king, the army without a general, and 
knowing that the neighbouring powers were incenfed 
againft them, feared a foreign invafion. For this rea- 
fon they,, refolved to have a head ; but none of them 


thought' of yielding that honor to another. 


Up 


this the hundred fathers took the fovereign power 
their own hands. They divided themfeh 


in¬ 


to decuries or tens, and chofe 


of every ten, 


who had the chief direction of affairs. Each ten 


pofiefled the fupreme authority-alternately * yet fo 


one 




one perfon only was attended with the li< 5 lors and the 
enligns of royalty at one time. Their govern¬ 
ment was confined to five days; it went round them 
all regularly, and continued in this form for the fpace 
of one year, and hence was called an interregnum,’ 
a name which it retains at this day. But the people 
began to murmur, that their flavery was increafed, and 
that they had got an hundred fovereighs inftead of 
one, and Teemed determined to bear no authority but 
that of a king, and a king of their own choofing. 
When the fathers perceived what was in agitation, 
they thought it advifeable to offer them, of their 
own accord, what they mu ft foon be obliged to give 
up, and conciliated the favor of the people by yield¬ 
ing to them the fupreme power, yet in fuch a man¬ 
ner as they granted them no greater privilege than 
they referved to themfelves. For they decreed, that 
when the people fhould chufe a king the eledtion 
fhould be valid, if it was approved by the fenate. And 
the fame forms are obferved at this day in paffing laws 
and ele&ing magiftrates, though they have now loft: 
their effedfc 5 for before the people begin to vote, 
the fenators propofe the affair,- and leave it to the 
uncertain event of their fuffrages. To proceed,' 
the interrex having called an aflembly of the people, 
addreffed them in this manner: u Do you, O Ro- 
et mans, chufe yourfelves a king* and may it prove 
<c fortunate, happy and aufpicious to you. The fa- 
“ thers confent to it, and will, if you pitch upon 
46 a prince worthy to fucceed Romulus, confirm your 
44 choice.” The people were fo pleafed with this 
conceflion, that not to be behind hand in complai- 
fance, they only voted, that the nomination of 
king fhould be left to the fenate. 
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a It is now called Corrczi or C«- vcr of the fame name, falling into 
fiat, and was fituated upon a little ri- the .Tiber above La Farfa. Cluve- 
Vox,, I, D nur. 
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CHAP, longing to the Sabines, and was as learned both in 
xviii. divine and human laws, as any man could be in that 

gg e . Becaufe they can affign him no other mafter, 
it is faid he learned his philofophy from Pytha¬ 
goras of Samos b ; but this aflertion is falfe. For it 
is certain, that this philofopher, in the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullius, more than an hundred years after this, 
kept a fchool of young men, who eagerly imbibed his 
do&rine, in the moft diftant part of Italy, about 
Metapontus c , Heraciea d and Croton e . But had he 
been contemporary with Numa Pompilius, how could 
his fame, from thefe remote places, have reached 
the Sabines, or by the common ufe of what language 
could he have excited in any one a defire of becom¬ 
ing his fcholar ? Befides, how could a fingle man have 
fafely pafied through lb many nations differing in 
language and cuftoms ? I prefume, therefore, that 
Numa was naturally of an excellent and virtuous difpo- 
fition, and that he was not fo much verfed in foreign 
fciences, as well inftrmfted in the fevere and rigid 
difcipline of the ancient Sabines, which was formerly 
very remarkable for it’s ftridlnefs and purity. The 
Roman fathers upon hearing the name of Numa, 
although they perceived that the fcale of power would 
lean to the fide of the Sabines, if they ftiould chufe 
a king of that nation, yet none of them dared to put 
himfelf, or any other of his party, yea nor any of 
the citizens or fathers, in competition with him, but 
unanimoully refolved to confer the kingdom on him. 
As foon as he was brought to Rome, in imitation of 
Romulus, who before the building of the city was 
raifed to the throne by augury, he commanded the 
Gods to be confulted concerning his own election. 
Upon this one of the augurs f , who ever after had 

the 

rius conje&ures it was built where d Heraclea flood nigh the bay of 
now ftands the monaftery 11 vejcovia Otranto. 

di Sabina , bifhopric of Sabina. e Croton was a city not far from 

b An ifland in the Archipelago, the fame bay, and remarkable for it's 
lying over-againft Ephefus. It’s com* wholefom and temperate air. 
pafs was eighty-feven miles. f There were at firft only three of 

c Metapontus, a city of Italy, in them eftabli/hed by Romulus, to whom 
the bay of Otranto, now ‘Terrs di Servius Tullius added a fourth. Their 

Maru number was afterwards increafed to 

fifteen 
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(he honor to perform that facred office on public oc- C H AP* 
cafions, led him to the caftle and fet him upon a ftone xviri. 
with his face to the fouth. Then he feated himfelf on 
Numa’s left-hand with his head covered, holding 
in his right-hand a crooked ftaff called lituus g . Where* 
after looking towards the city and country, he pray¬ 
ed to the Gods, and marked out the quarters of the 
heavens from eaft to weft ; calling the quarter to¬ 
wards the louth the right, and that towards the north 
the left*. Again he took a profpedt ftraight for¬ 
ward, as far as his fight could reach, and marked the 


fifteen, and formed into a college un¬ 
der a head. Their power was very 
extenfive $ for neither peace or war 
could be made, magiftrates chofen, or 
laws paffed, or ailemblies of the peo¬ 
ple held, till they firft declared it to 
be agreeable to the will of the Gods j 
and it was capital to aft contrary to 
their decifions. They pretended to 
difcover the will of the Gods by va¬ 
rious means; fuch as the flight and 
Chirping of birds, by thunder and 
lightning, by the fetting of the wind, 
by the hunger arid pollute of chick¬ 
ens. When an augur intended to ob- 
ferve the heavens, he went up to a 
rifing ground, and took the augural' 
ftaff in his hand, and with it marked 
out the four quarters of the heavens. 
He then turned his face to the eaft/ 
the weft behind him/ the fouth on 
his right/ and the north on his left 
harid. In this position he took his 
omens. When the thunder was heard 
to the left, when the lightning came 
from the eaft, and was driven bade to 
the fame point, when it did not/ on 
falling, make it's way into the earth, 
but rebounded towards heaven,’ thefe 
were lucky omens y and the contra¬ 
ry figns were deemed unlucky. Ra¬ 
vens, owls, and crows, arid fuch like 
birds, were fuppofed to foretel events 
by their croaking, fiirieking, and 
cawing ; but woodpeckers, vultures, 
and eagles, by their flight, from the 
left to the right ; and from the right 
to the left. When they took their 
omens from the windy they carefully 
obferved whether it’s changes were 
fudderi. When thefe figns furnifhed 
no prefages, their derniere refort was 
to their chickens, which they had 
bfed on purpofe/ arid : Carried' about 


• with them. After ordering a profound 
filcnce, the cages Were opened, and 
fometimes a handful of corn 1 , fome- 
times Crumbs, were thrown down be« 
fore the chickens $ if they did not 
immediately run fluttering to that 
meat 5 did not mind it, fcattered it 
with their wings, or flew a^ay, it 
was an unlucky prefage: but if they 
run eagerly to it; or greedily eat it/ 
letting fome grains fall on the floor/ 
it portended the greateftgood. Varro/ 
in his fifth book Of the Lath tongue / 
has preferred to us the effata y or pray¬ 
ers, they ufed to pronounce while 
they carefully obferved the different 
motions of the birds. fovis pater, Ji 
mi hi es auflorj urbi populoque Romano 
^ uirit\um , bac fane Jarteque effe, uti 
tu nunc mi hi bene fponfs, beneque *vo~ 
lucris. The word augur is derived by. 
fome from avium gejlu, the motion of 
birds 5 by others from avium garrituj 
the chattering of birds . 

s It was a crooked ftaff without 
knots. 

11 For the better underftanding thfc* 
feverafc kinds of auguries, it will be’ 
proper’to obferve the two terms dex* 
tra , right, and finiftir^ left , which are' 
differently applied by the Greeks and' 
Latines 5 and very often by the La- 
tines themfelves, who fometimes ipeak 
agreeably to the Grecian cuftoms, and 
fometimes according to their own. 
The Greeks and Romans both de¬ 
rived the happinefs of their omens’ 
frorti the caftern quarter. The for¬ 
mer turned their' face towards the ; 
north, and fo had the eaft on their 
fight; the latter turned towards the 
fouth, and fo had the eaft on their 
left. See Bullinger, of auguries and 
aufpices, b.. fcdi oh. ad. 
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CHAP, bounds in his mind. Then fhifting the rod into his 
xVlH - left-hand, and laying his right upon Numa’s head, he 
<u— ma d e the following prayer : ec O father Jupiter, if 

“ it is thy will that this Numa Pompilius, whofe 
“ head I hold, fhould be king of Rome, I befeech 

cs thee to give fure and evident figns of it within 

* c thofe bounds which I have marked.’* Then he 

mentioned the omens which he wilhed to appear, and 
Upon their being feen, Numa was declared king and 
came down from the temple. 

CHAP. HAVING thus obtained the kingdom, he 

XIX ’ refolved, byjuftice, laws, and wife regulations, to 

make a thorough reformation in this city, which had 
piiius king, been at firfh built by violence and arms. But as he 

BeVorej. 4 c! that he could not immediately reconcile, to his 

713* inftitutions, a people whofe minds were become fa- 

vage by continual wars; and judging that their fierce 
tempers muft be fir ft foftened by diverting them 
from the violence of arms, he built the temple of 
Janus a at the end of the ftreet Argiletum to be a 
fign of peace and war: that when open, it might 
fhew the ftate was engaged in war, and when fhut, 
that all the neighbouring nations were at peace with 
it. Twice only fince the reign of Numa hath this tem¬ 
ple been fhut; once when T. Manlius was conful, at 
the end of the firft Punic war ; and a fecond time, 
which the Gods granted our age* the happinefs to fee, 
by the emperor Auguftus Csefar, after the battle of 
A&ium, which procured peace by fea and land. When 
Numa had fhut it and fecured all his neighbours by 
treaties;and alliances, having no apprehenfions of dif- 
turbance from abroad, to prevent his fubje&s from be¬ 
coming riotous by eafe and quiet, who had been for¬ 
merly reftrained by military difeipline and the dread of 
their enemies, he thought the moft efife< 5 tual method 
would be to imprefs the minds of the ignorant and un¬ 
civilized multitude with the fear of the Gods. But as 

fe 

r 

a It was a fquare building all of nus, with brazen gates*on each fide, 

brafs, in which was a ffotue of Ja- nobly defcribed by Virgil, id. 7- 
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this reverence for the Gods could make no deep im- CHAP- 

preflion on their minds, without feigning fome mira^ Xix, 
cle, he gave out, that he had conferences in the 'V 
night-time with the Goddefs Egeria b , and that by 
her direction he inftituted what religious fervice and 
facrifices were moft acceptable to the Gods, and ap¬ 
pointed to each of them particular priefts to perform 
the fame. And firft of all he divided the year into 
twelve months •, according to the courfe of the moon. 

But becaufe the lunar month is not full thirty days, 
and befides fome days are wanting to make a full year, 
according to the regular returns of the feafons, he oi> 
dered it fo, by inferring intercalary months, that twenty 
four 4 of thefe years taken together fhould be equal to 
that number of complete revolutions of the fun, and 
at the end of that period the days returned to the 


b Some imagine, that this was a 
miftrefs of Numa’s, and that hispaf- 
fion for the woods and caves proceed¬ 
ed from his love to her. St. Auftin, 
from a paflage in Yarro’s antiquities, 
fays, that this king being Ikilled in 
hydromancy, faw feveral demons in 
the water, whom he ponfulted, and 
that his drawing of water for his ma¬ 
gical operations, gave rife to the fic¬ 
tion of his having married the nymph 
Egeria, who took her name from the 
word egerere , to fpout out • 
c Romulus, little /killed in aftro- 
nomy, had divided the year into ten 
months, confifting fome of thirty five, 
lomc of lefs than twenty days, and 
begun it with March, which he call¬ 
ed after the name of his father Mars, 
Numa corre&ed this irregularity, and 
by ufing intercalations, and adding 
two months, January and February, 
made it confift of three hundred and 
fifty five days. The lunar year com¬ 
prehended only three hundred and fifty 
four j but from a perfuafion, that the 
Gods are pleafed with odd numbers, 
he added one day more. Having thus 
divided the year into twelve lunar 
months, he made each month confift 
of twenty nine or thirty one days, ex¬ 
cept February, which had only twenty 
eight, and confecrated it to the in¬ 
fernal Gods, who, he believed, de T 

lighted in even numbers. He like- 


wife appointed the year to begin with 
January. But ftill it did not agree 
with the courfe of the fun, which 
took up eleven days more than the 
moon. And therefore he ordered an 
intercalary month of 'twenty two 
days, which he called Mercidittus , to 
be infer ted every two years, the day 
after the Terminalia, a feftival in 
honor of the God Terminus, which 
begun on the twenty fecond of Fe¬ 
bruary. Befides, as the folar year con- 
lifted of three hundred and fixty five 
days fix hours, and thefe fix hours, 
in four years, made a whole day 5 
he appointed the month Mercidiuus 
to confift, after every four years, of 
twenty three days. See Rollin'" s Rorn m 
Hift. in the reign of Numa. Kennet, 
Rom. Antiq. part 2. book 2. chap, 
ix. p, 86, 87, 88. and Row . Hiftory„ 
by iV. Hooke y Efq$ edit. London 4.*® 
1738. book 1. chap. iii. p. 61,62. 

d As to the number of years, in the 
text of our author, neccflary to re¬ 
duce the year to a juft point with the 
folar, we have followed the moft vul¬ 
gar reading. The curious may fatisfy 
themfelves by confulting the annota¬ 
tions of Antony Sabellicus, Glarea- 
nus, who followed Macrobius, and 
%he Scholia of Carolus Sigonius, who 
have endeavoured to clear up, in dif¬ 
ferent ways, the obfeurity in Numa*s 
regulation of the calendar. 
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CHAp. fame point of the folar year. He likewife made 

a diftin&iort of the days' into, aufpicious and inaufpi- 
cious, becaufe on fome it would be convenient not to 
hold any ademblies of the people. 




£ HAP. NEXT he applied himfelf to the eledlion of 

priefts, though he performed many faerifices himfelf, 
efpecially thofe which now belong to the high prieft 
of Jupiter 1 . But prefuming, that in a warlike na- 
tion, there would be more kings of the temper of 
Romulus than of Numa, and that they would go to 
war in perfon, he appointed a prieft conftantly to at¬ 
tend the worlbip of Jupiter, that the religious fer- 


vice ordinarily performed 



the king might not 


be neglected. Him he diftinguifhed by a fine robe, 
and gave him a curule chair. He likewife added two 
other damines, one for Mars b , and another for Ro- 


£ The Roman days were divided 
into three orders, to wit, dies fifit, 
fiftivals * profefti , working days , and 
' intercifiy baf the one and half the ether . 
The firft were dedicated to thefervice 
f>f the Gods } the fecond allotted for 
the common affairs of life $ the third 
were divided between facred and 01*7 
dinary employments. The dies fajli 
were the fame as our court days $ up¬ 
on which it was lawful for the prae¬ 
tor to fit in judgment, and to pro¬ 
nounce the three folemn words, Do , 
dicOy addico , I give laws, declare right , 
adjudge Ioffes, Thefe were called lucky 
days, and all the others, except the 
intercifi y were called dies nefajli , un - 
\uchy days , upon which it was not 
lawful to offer faerifices, adipinifter 
juftice, hold affemblies of the people, 
or begin any new expedition. 

* As Jupiter was chief of the Gods, 
fo this flamen took place of all others. 
He could not accept of any civil em¬ 
ployment, and was forbid to ride on 
horfeback, or to look upon an army 
irx battalia. Jt was unlawful for him 
to take an oath, and his word alone 
y r as fufficient teftimony. It was thought 
a great crime in him to be abfent one 
night from Rome, or to touch a dead 
body. He was generally, of a patrician 
family, and had large privileges,an¬ 
nexed to his officej he wore a hollow 

T -* >••'« .. f < 
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ring on his finger, and none but a 

freeman could cut his hair. The fu- 

* 

perftitious regard they had for him 
was fo extravagant, that they were 
even by law commanded to bury the 
parings of his nails, and the cuttings 
of his hair,, under a happy tree. The 
flamincs, of which he was chief, were 
chofen by the people, and confecrated 
by the pontifex maximus. They were 
confined to the fervice of one God, 
whofe name they bore : they could 
bear no other prieftly office, and could 
only be depofed for very enormous 
crimes: it was unlawful for them to 
appear in public, or offer facrifice un¬ 
covered. Their wives partook of the 
priefihood, and afiifted at the faerifices, 
They could not be divorced, and loft 
their priefthood upon the death of 
their wives. They were afiifted in the 
faerifices by boys and girls, intruftd 
to their care, and whofe fathers and 
mothers were living. Some imagine 
they were called flamens from the flame 
colored tufts upon their caps j but 
Plutarch fays, they were firft called 
p.ilamineSy from pileus y a cap , winch 
they wore, and that fiatflines only a 
corruption of pi famines. 

* The Flamen Martialis held the 
fecond rank after the Flsmeri.DiaHs* 
During the firft ages of Rome he was 
not allowed to go out of Italy. 

mulus, 


* . 
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mulus c . He inftituted the veftal virgins d , an order CHAP, 
which took it’s rife from Alba, and had a near relation xx * 
to the family of the founder of Rome. That they 
might constantly attend in the temple, he appointed 
them falaries out of the public treafury *, and by o- 
bliging them to preferve their virginity, and to ob- 
ferve other religious rites, he made the order facred 
and venerable. He created twelve $alii e to Mars 

Gradivus, 


c The Flamen S^uirinalis was next 
to the Flamen Mart tails and was un¬ 
der the fame reftriftions. 

d Thefe virgins were dedicated to 
the fervice of the Goddefs who 

fome think reprefented the whole 
world, though the vulgar wor/hipped 
her as the Goddefs of the earth and 
of fire. In allufion to this, Numa 
built her a round temple, in which 
form the temples of this Goddefs are 
reprefented in medals. Thefe virgins 
were at firft but four in number, to 
which Tarquin the Elder added two 
more. They were chofen by lot from 
fix to ten years of age, and none a- 
bove that were admitted. They were 
obliged to preferve their virginity for 
thirty years, the firft ten of which 
was fpent in learning religious cere¬ 
monies ; the fecond ten were em¬ 
ployed in the performance of them ; 
and the laft in inftrudling the younger 
veftals. After this time patted in ftrifl 
continence they were allowed to mar¬ 
ry. They had very great privileges, 
being always attended in public by a 
liftor, and if they happened to meet 
a criminal going to execution, they 
could pardon him 5 provided they could 
fvvear, that their meeting was acci¬ 
dental. As foon as they were admit¬ 
ted into that facred office, they were 
miftreffes of their fortune, and could 
make their wills, even while their 
parents were alive. On the other 
hand, the punifhment of their faxilts 
was very fevere; but efpecially of 
their incontinency. She who was fo 
unhappy, was clofely wrapt up in her 
clothes, and carried in a litter crofs 
the forum, through the gateCollina, 
preceded by her relations in tears, till 
they came to a pit dug in the ground, 
.in a place without the city wall, al¬ 
lotted for that peculiar ufe, and thence 
called Campus fceleratus , or the wicked 


field . Into this pit Hie was let down 
alive, and covered with earth. Some 
fay they were burnt, others that they 
were ftoned. The man, who had cri¬ 
minal commerce with her, was whip¬ 
ped to death. It was reckoned a ve¬ 
ry unhappy omen, to let the facred 
fire go out, for which neglett they 
were whipped by the pontifex maxi- 
mus through a vail. The fire was 
rekindled, either by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together, or by the rays of 
the fun. 

e They were fo called from Salius, 
who was chief of a band of mufici- 
ans, whom Evander brought with him 
out of Arcadia into Italy 5 or a fall - 
endoy from their dancing. Their bu- 
finefs’ at firft was finging at the facri- 
fices: Italy being infefted with a fe¬ 
vere plague, Numa took that oppor¬ 
tunity of reviving the order. He made 
the Romans believe, that a fhield of 
uncommon make fell from heaven; 
and that he v/as informed by his God¬ 
defs Egeria, that the profperity of the 
city depended on the preservation of 
it. Therefore to prevent it’s being 
ftoln, he caufed eleven more exactly 
like it to be made, and hung them 
all up in the temple of Mars, and 
twelve young Romans of good fami¬ 
lies were appointed to keep them, to 
whom he gave the name of Salii. They 
compofed a college, confiding of the 
fame number of men with the fhields 
they kept. The three feniors go¬ 
verned the reft, of whom the firft 
was called praful , the fccond •vates i 
and the third magifler. The defeent 
of this fhield w'as yearly celebrated by 
them on the firft of March, when 
they came out of the temple in pro- 
cefiion, carrying each one of thefe 
fhields on his left arm, and a javelin 
in his right hand. In this proceffion 
they fometimes fung, and fometimes 
D 4 danced. 
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CHAP. Gradivus f , diftinguifhed them with an embroidered 

xx * ( Tunic, and gave them a breaftplate of brafs to wear 

above it. They were appointed to carry the fhields 
called Ancilia e which fell from heaven, and to go 
through the city iinging fongs, with capering and 
folemn dancing. Then he chofe out of the number of 
the fathers Numa Marcius the fon of Marcus for high 
prieft b , and delivered to him an entire fyftern of 
religious rites wrote out and fealed, fhewing what 
facrifices were to be offered, upon what days, and in 
what temples ; and likewife from what funds the 
money was to be taken to defray the expence of 
them. He put all religious inftitutions, whether 
public or private, under the cognizance of the high 
prieft, to the end that the people might have a pro¬ 
per judge to con fu It, and to prevent all innovations 
in religion, by negledling the rites eftablilhed in 
their own country, and introducing foreign ceremo¬ 
nies. The high prieft likewife was ordained to in- 


danced. None could Be admitted in¬ 
to their order but natives of Italy, 
free-born, and whole fathers and mo¬ 
thers were alive. After the folem- 
nity, they were regaled at great ex¬ 
pence. 

f This firname, according to Fef- 
tus, was given to Mars a gradiendoy 
becaufe it is common to advance to 
battle with a flow and regular pace ; 
or from the brandilhing of a fpear, 
which the Greeks call xpaJscm/r. 

6 Thefe fhields were made in an 
pval form, with feveral folds or plaits 
fdofing one over another. They ex- 
adly fitted the elbow by their figure, 
&nd from that were called ancilia, 
from a crooked javelin - or 

from flcj/xoh, the cubit , that part of 
the arm between the wrift and the 
elbow, upon which they were carried. 
Spe $o$e on Salii, p. 39. 

b The pontifex maximus was al¬ 
ways chofen by the people, and ge¬ 
nerally taken from amongft the other 
pontifices. His office was reckoned 
pne of the moft honorable in the 
commonwealth. The word pontiftpc 
is commonly derived from pens and 
facer e j becaufe the care of repairing 


the bridges was committed to them, 
and the mod folemn facrifices offered 
upon them. But Plutarch finds fault 
with this etymology of the word. 
He fays it was ufed in Rome before 
there were any bridges, and derives 
it from the word potnis , which figni T 
fies powerful. Others derive it from 
petit) able , and facere y tofacrifce. For 
about four hundred and fifty years af¬ 
ter the building of the city, there 
were only four pontifices chofen out 
of tl;e patricians. But the people 
being defirous to fhare that honor, 
four other plebeians were added : Sylla 
added feven more. The firft eight 
were called fuperiors, and the reft in¬ 
feriors. The office of the pontifex 
was to give judgment in all religious 
caufes; to enquire into the lives and 
manners of the inferior priefts, and 
punifh them if he faw occafion 5 to 
preferibe rules for public worfhip j to 
regulate the feafts and facrifices, and 
all other facred inftitutions. Feftus 
calls the pontifex maximus. Judex at* 
que arbiter rerum humanarum divina- 
rutnque y Judge and arbitrator of human 
and divine affairs. 
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ftru<ft the people not only in the worfhip due to the CHAP 
celeftial deities, but alfo in the manner of performing xx * 
funeral obfequies, and of appealing the manes of the 
dead. Befides he taught the people to expiate and 
purge by facrifice the prodigies foretold by thunder, 
or any other phenomena, and to attain the knowledge 
of future events, he dedicated an altar to Jupiter E- 
licius 1 on the Aventine hill % and confulted him by 
augury about every thing he undertook. 


AS the learning and performing thefe rites th-CHAP. 
verted the people from violence and arms, and X XI - 
kept them conftantly employed, fo being convinced 
that the divine providence interefts itfelf in human af¬ 
fairs, the fear of the Gods, continually imprefled 
upon their minds, filled them with fuch religious 
fentiments, that promifes and oaths awed the ftate 
almoft as effectually as terrors and punifhments. Nor 
did his fubjeCts only form themfelves after the ex¬ 
ample of the king as the completed: pattern; but 
the neighbouring nations, who had formerly looked 
upon Rome, not as a city, but as a camp pitched in 
the middle of them for difturbing the publick tran¬ 
quillity, were brought to entertain fo great a vene¬ 
ration for it, that they deemed it impious to injure a 
ftate entirely employed in the religious fervice of the 
Gods. There was a grove, through the middle of 
which there conftantly ran a brook of water, iffu- 
ing from a dark grotto. As Numa went often 
thither alone, under pretence of conferring with the 
Goddefs, he dedicated it to the mufes, that there he 
might meet and advife with them and his wife Egeria. 

He alfo inftituted a yearly feftival to the Goddefs 


1 This firname was given to Jupiter 
ob ehciendis falminibus , giving omens by 
thunder . 

k Various have been the difputes 
among critics about the derivation of 
the name of this hill. Some will 
have it to have been called A'uentinus 
from an Alban king of that name ; 

others from the river Avens in Sa- 

♦ % 


binia j and fome ab avibus from the 
birds which conftantly repaired thi¬ 
ther in great flocks. It was two 
miles and a quarter in circuit, and 
had the city wall to the eaft; the 
Campus Figulinus to the fouth $ the 
Tyber to the weft $ and mount Pala¬ 
tine to the north. 


Faith 
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CHAP. Faith 3 alone, and commanded the priefts to be carried 

to her temple in an arched chariot drawn by two 
horfes, and to perform the divine fervice with their 
hands wrapt up to the fingers, to fignify that Faith 
ought to be protected, and that her feat ought to be 
facred and inviolable even in mens right-hands. He 
inftituted many other facrifices, and dedicated the 
places for offering them, which the priefts called Ar- 
gei b . But the mafter-piece of his policy was, that 
during the whole courfe of his reign, he had no lefs 
regard to maintaining the public tranquillity, than to 
the fupport of his regal authority. Thus two fuc- 
ceffive kings improved and enlarged the ftate by dif¬ 
ferent maxims, the firft by war, and the latter by 


peace 


Romulus reigned thirty feven years 


and 


Numa forty three: and by them the ftate was both 
tempered and ftrengthened by the arts of peace and 
war. 


CHAP. UPON the death of Numa, the adminiftration re- 

xxir. turned again to an Interregnum*, after which the peo- 

P* e a PP°i ntec l Tullus Hoftilius, the grandfon of that 
ftilius cho- Hoftilius who made the noble ftand ag-ainft the Sa- 

•T f ' • O 

y of r S s2. bi nes at the foot of the caftle, to take upon him the 
b.j.c. 670. government. This eledlion was confirmed by the 

fathers. He was not only unlike to the former king, 
but even of a more warlike difpofition than Romu¬ 
lus : befides, his youth and ftrength, and the re¬ 
nown of his grandfather, fired his ambition. Think¬ 
ing therefore that the ftate was enervated by peace, 
he fought every where for pretexts to raife war. It 
happened very favorably for his defigns, that the 
Roman and Albanpeafants had plundered each others 

a Dicnyfius Halicarn. book zd. ad- zens to their contracts with one ano- 
mires no part of Numa’s management ther. So ftri£t was their Regard to 
fo much, as this fcheme to make the truth, that the judges often deter- 
Romans honeft, by turning Bona fides, mined doubtful caufes, by the bare af- 
Good faith , into a Goddefs, and ap- firmation of the defendant, 
pointing her divine worfhip. It was All the .places for performing re- 

an invention intirely new, and contri- ligious fervice at Rome were called 
buted exceedingly to make the repub- Argti from Argivi Grecians, 
lie faithful to her treaties, and citi- 


lands. 
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lands, C. Cluilius at that time governed Alba. Both CHAP* 

nations Tent ambafladors almoft at the fame time to xxn * 
demand reftitution of the goods that had been carried 
off. Tullus ordered his to execute their commiftion 
without delay. He knew well that the Albans would 
refufe to give fatisfadion, and that this would fur- 
nifh him with juft ground for a war. But the Alban 
deputies were more remifs in the execution of their 
orders. For being received by Tullus in an obliging 
and friendly manner, they, in return to his civility^ 
fpent their time in feafting with the king. The Ro¬ 
mans were beforehand in demanding reftitution, and, 
upon the refufal of the Albans, declared they would 
begin hoftilities after thirty days, and of this they 
gave Tulhxs notice. Upon which he granted an au¬ 
dience to the Alban ambafladors, m order to hear 
their demands. They, ignorant of all that had palled 
at their court, wafted the time in making apologies 5 
“ That it was with the utmoft reluctance they would 
u fay any thing in the leaft difagreeable to Tullus ; 

“ but they muft obey their orders. That they had 
a come to demand reftitution of goods; and if this 
“ fhould be denied, they were commanded to de- 
ft clare war.” To this Tullus made anfwer, 66 Go 
“ tell your king, that the king of the Romans takes 
f< the Gods to witnefs, which of the two nations 
“ hath with contempt firft difmifted the ambafladors 
demanding reftitution of goods, that on it they 
u may revenge all the mifchiefs of this unjuft war.” 

The Albans fent information of thefe things home. 



BOTH fides made all poflible preparations for CHAP 
the war, which had very much the appearance of a XXIIL 
civil one, in a manner between parents and children. 

They both derived their original from Troy •, for 
from thence came Lavinium, from it Alba, and the 
Romans from the race of Alban kings. But the 
manner in which the war terminated made it lefs cala¬ 
mitous % for they never came to any a< 5 lion, and the 

two nations were united only by demolifhing the 

houfes 
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CHAP, houfes of one city. The Albans firft entered the Ko« 
xxiii. man territories with a great army. They pitched 

their camp not above five miles from the city and for¬ 
tified it with a ditch, which, for fome ages, was 
called Cluilius's ditch from the name of the genera], 
till, in procefs of time, the place and name were 
both forgot. In that camp Cluilius the Alban king 
died; upon which the Albans created Mettius Fuffe- 
tius dictator. In the mean time, Tullus being in high 


fpii 

ing 


efpecially on the death of the king, and giv 
that the fupreme God, who had begun a 


the head, would take vengeance on the whole Alban 
nation for this unjuft war, paffed the enemy’s camp 
in the night time, and marched in an hoftile manner 


their 


This made Mettius leave his 


camp likewife, who, drawing as near as he could to 
the enemy, fent an herald to tell Tullus, that an in¬ 
terview would be convenient before they fhould come 
to an engagement. If he would appoint a conference 
with him, he was certain he had matters to reprefent 
which equally concerned the intereft of Rome and 
Alba. Tullus not flighting the motion, though he 
fufpedled it was only made to amufe him, drew out his 
men in order of battle, as did the Albans likewife. 


As both armies flood in battalia, the chiefs, with a 


few nobles, advanced into the middle between them. 
At this conference, the Alban dictator exprefied hirm 
felf thus: ct Methinks I have heard our king Clui- 
<c lius alledge, as caufes of the prefent war, injuries 
<c done us by the Romans, and goods not reftored 
“ according to treaties, when they were demanded: 
<c neither do I doubt, O Tullus, but you will urge 
6( the fame things: yet were we to fpeak truth inftead 
fc of uling fpecious arguments, the true motive, which 
“ prompts two nearly allied and neighbouring na- 
fc tions to take up arms, is an ambition of fove- 
66 reignty*, whether juftly or unjuflly, I fay not; 
6i let the firft aggreflor anfwer for that. The Albans 
have chofen me general for carrying it on. I 
would only have you, Tullus, confider, how clofe? 



cc 


(C 


a 
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“ ly we both, but you more particularly, are hem- CHAP- 
“ med in by the powerful ftate of Hetruria. But xxni * 


* 


9 


“ as you are nearer to it, you muft be more fenfible 
« of the common danger. It’s ftrength by land is 
“ confiderable, and very mighty by fea. Be affured 
« that as foon as you fhall give the fignal for battle, 
« our two armies will be aft agreeable light to them 
« who will fall both on the conquerors and conquered, 
“ wearied and fpent with fighting againft each other. 

Therefore, in the name of the Gods, feeing we 
“ are not contented with certain liberty, but will run 
« the rilk of either fovereignty or flavery, let us a- 



gree on fome expedient whereby it may be deter¬ 
mined which lhall reign over the other, without 
great mifchief to, or fhedding much blood of ei- 
“ ther nation.” Tullu9, though naturally inclined 
to war, and elated with the hope of vi&ory, was not 
averfe to the propofal. After deliberation on both 
/ides a method to decide the conteft was agreed to, 
and fortune oointed out the proper perfons. 


IT happened that there were in each of the two CHAP, 
armies three brothers born at one birth, of equal age xxiv. 
and ftrength. It is very certain they were called Ho- L 
ratii and Curiatii j nor is there any a&ion among the 
; ancients, either more celebrated or better known *, yet 
: however diftin&ly the other circumftances of this ftory 
; are related, a doubt remains concerning their names *, 

1 to which nation the Horatii, and to which the Curiatii 
; belonged. Authors are divided about it•, yet I find 
| the greater number agree, that the Horatii were on 
i the Roman fide. My inclination leads me to follow 
I them. The kings dealt with the three brothers to de- 
j cide the fate of their country in combat, alluring them, 
that the fovereignty over both nations Ihould be their’s 
whofe fide fhould get the victory. They readily con- 
lented, and the time and place were appointed. But be¬ 
fore they engaged, a treaty, between the Romans and 
Albans, was agreed to on this condition, “ That that 

“ nations'whole champions/hould come off conque- 

- 6( rors 
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CHAP. ce rors in the combat, fbould peaceably reign 


XXIV. 



the other 




Different 


made on diffe- 


rent terms, but they are all concluded in the 
fame general method. This is the mod: ancient treaty 
recorded in hiftory* which was ratified in the follow¬ 
ing form: a Fecialis* alked king Tullus thus* <c Do 
you command me, ,G king, to conclude a treaty 

with the pater patratus of the Alban people ?” Af- 

cc I demand 

of thee, 6 king, vervain.” To which the king 


41 


44 


the king gave him orders, he faid 

c .i_i •_ _• » nr* ... 


eplied 


44 


Bring fome that is pure 


99 


The 


brought fome pure grafs from the 


and again 


afked the king, “ Do you, O king, appoint me the 

yal ambaflador of the Romans ? Do you afli 


44 


44 


44 


44 


me equipage and 


The king anfwered 


What can be done without detriment to my right 


1 


or to that of the Roman peopl 


I do 


n 


The 


M. Valerius who appointed Sp. Fufius 


Fecialis was 
pater patratus, touching his head and hair with 


vain. The office of pater patratus 


adminifter 

the 


* Varro derives the name from fi m 
des y becaufe they had the care of the 
public faith in leagues and covenants. 
Others derive it a feedcre faciendo , 
making treaties. Their original in I- 
taly was very ancient. Dionyf. Ha- 
licar. finds them among the Abori¬ 
gines, under the name of aTWcfopopof, 
carriers of the libations . Numa fir ft 
inftituted the order at Ilonie, con- 
filling of twenty perfons, chofen out 
of the nobleft families in the city. 
They were ranked among the officers 
of religion, to procure them the 
greater refpcdfc. They were arbitra¬ 
tors of all controversies relating to 
peace and war 5 nor was it lawful on 
any account to take up arms, till they 
had declared all expedients, that might 
bring about an accommodation to be 
infufficient. The ceremonies ufed by 
them in denouncing war, and confirm¬ 
ing former treaties after fatisfaftion 
given, are fully related by our au¬ 
thor. Cicero likewife mentions a 
law which ffiews in a few words the 
function of the Feciales s Feeder um^ 

Mi* induciGrutn, oramet feci • 


ales judices duo funto f bellaque difeepton¬ 
to. Aul, Cell, fays, when the Fe¬ 
cialis threw the bloody javelin into an 
enemy’s country, that he pronounced 
the following form of words : 
Hermondulian (a word of no determi-' 
nate fignification, but applied to all 
nations) people , and thofe of this coun¬ 
try, have offered violence to the Roman 
people, who for that reafon declare vaar 
againfl them. 

b Rofinus fays, that this officer 
was the conftant governor of the Fe* 
ciales, book 3d. chap. 54-1. Feneltclla 
makes him a diftindi officer, chap.fi. 
Of the Roman priefts. PomponiusLs- 
tus, ai)d Polydore Virgil, fay, that 
he was chofe by one of the FecialeS} 
out of their own college, on extraor¬ 
dinary occafions, which opinion is 
fupported by our author in this place. 
The perfon ihtrufted with this office 
behoved to be one, who had a father 
and children both alive, and from 
hence the name of pater patratus 
fignifies a father in reality, cr a pi*' 
fe&er fort of father , for fuch was he 

thought fco be, whofe father was a* 

live, 
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the oath, that is, to ratify the treaty, which he repeats CHAP, 
in a long form of words too tedious to be recited. XX IV - 
After fetting forth the conditions, he fays, 6t Hear, 

“ O Jupiter, hear, O pater patratus of the Alban 
« people, and ye Alban people hear. The Romans 
“ will not firft break thofe articles which have been, 

“ from firft to laft, read out of waxed tables without 
i( deceit, and this day fully underftood. If they, by 
“ publick authority or fraud, {hall firft violate them, 

“ do thou, O Jupiter, in that day fo ftrike the Ro- 
“ mans as I this inftant ftrike this hog ; and let thy 
« ftroke be proportionably heavier as thou art more 
“ mighty and powerful. 1 * Having done this, he 
ftruck the hog dead with a flint ftone. The Albans 
took the oaths and ratified the treaty in form by their 
didator and priefts. 


mind 


“ try and parents, all their fellow-citizens, both at 
“ home and in the army, under the greateft anxiety 
“ had their whole dependance on their weapons and 
“ hands.’* They, naturally bold and animated by thefe 
exhortations of their countrymen, advanced into the 
middle between the two armies, which ftood before 
i their feveral camps rather out of danger for the pre- 
; fent, than free from folicitude-; for empire was at 
Lftake, and depended on the bravery and fate of fo few. 

between hope and fear, 
their attention was at that inftant entirely fixed upon 
the difagreeable fcene. The fignal was given, and 
|the champions, three of a fide, animated with the 


’^Therefore being diftraded 


I 


courage of great armies, engaged with all the fury 
|f mighty hofts. It was not their own particular dan- 


$ 


| ve > after he himfelf was- father of 
ivera] 1 children. Plutarch fays, it was 
[political contrivance of Numa, who 
judged, that one who had a 


father and children alive, would be 
more faithful to his country, and 
ftcadily promote it’s true intereft. 


■y-N 


1 


3 


ger. 


XXV. 


THE treaty being concluded, the twin-brothers, CHAP 
as had been agreed, took their arms. Each fide en¬ 
couraged their own champions, by putting them in 

“ that the Gods of their country, their coun- 
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CHAP, ger, but public fbvereignty or flavery, that prefented 

themfelves to each of their minds; and the thoughts 
that they were to decide the future fate of their couti- 
try. But when, at the firft encounter, the fpe&ators 
heard the clalhing of their arms, and law the glit¬ 
tering of their burnifhed fwords, they were feized 
with great horror; and as neither fide had greater ground 
of hope than the other, it was with difficulty they could 
either fpeak or breathe. But on their coming to grap¬ 
ple hand to hand, when not only the motions of their 
bodies, and the brandiffiings of their dangerous wea¬ 
pons and arms, but the very wounds and blood were 
feen, the three Albans were wounded, and two of the 
Romans fell and expired the one above the other. At 
whofe fall, while the Alban army fhouted for joy* the 
Roman legions, though they had loft all hopes of vic¬ 
tory, were yet under great concern for their furviving 
champion, whom the three Curiatiifurrounded. As good 
luck would have it, he was not wounded; and though 
not able to fight all the three at once, was yet an o- 
vermatch for them fingly. Therefore in order to fe- 
parate them, he retreated, being convinced that they 
would purfue him at fuch diftances as their bodies 
differently galled with wounds, would permit them, 
He had already run a good way from the place they 
had fought in, when looking back he perceived them 
following him at a great diftance from one another. 
Obferving one not far from him, he turned fhort on 
him with great fury. And while the Alban army calledj 
out to the Curiatii to affift their brother, the vi<5toriom 
Horatius, having killed the firft, was running to en-j 
counter the fecond. Then the Romans with fuc 
fhouts, as are commonly made on fuccefe after defpair- 
Ing of vicftory, encouraged their champion, who mad 
all poffible hafte to finifh the combat. And before th 
third, who was not far off, could come up, he difpatchj 
ed the fecond. And now there remained but onecham; 
plan on each fide to decide the quarrel; but the 
ftrength and hopes were very unequal. A body fa 


) 
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from wounds, and a double victory, encouraged CHAP 

Horatius boldly to encounter his antagonift ; while xxv * 
he, dragging after him a body weakened with lols 
of blood, fatigued with running, and difpirited with 
the fight of his two brothers flain before his eyes, 
prefented himfelf an eafy prey to his victorious ene¬ 
my. It could not be called a fight. The Roman in 
triumph faid, <c I have facrificed two perfons to the 
“ manes of my brothers ; the third I will facrifice to 
the decifion of this war, and that the people of 
Rome may obtain the fovereignty over the people 
of Alba.” And as he tottered under the weight of 
his arms, Horatius ftruck him on the throat, and 
ftript him as he lay dead. The Romans, triumph¬ 
ing on account of the Victory, received Horatius 
with hearty gratulations, and their joy was the greater, 
becaufe they had almoft defpaired of fuccefs. Then 
they fet about burying their dead, but with very dif¬ 
ferent hearts, for the one fide was become fovereigns, 
and the other fubjeCts of a foreign ftate. Their tombs 
remain in the place where each of them fell. The 
two Romans are buried.in one nearer Alba, and 
the three Albans towards Rome, but as diftant from 
each other as the places in which they fought. 


BEFORE they left that place, Mettius, pur-CHAP. 

fuant to the treaty which had been concluded, afked xxvi. 
Tullus, what orders he would give him : the Ro- 
man king commanded him to keep the youth ready 
in arms, becaufe he defigned to employ them, if a 
war Ihould break out with the Veientes. After this 
both armies returned home. Horatius marched fore- 
moft, carrying before him the fpoils of the three 
Curiatii, and was met before the gate Capena a by 
his lifter, a virgin who had been contracted to one 
of the Curiatii. She knowing her lover’s military 
robe, which Ihe had wrought with her own hands, 
tore her hair, and with bitter wailings called on her 

i ' 

* It was fo called becaufe the Ap- It now bears the name of Porta di 
pian road to Capua lay through it, 

Yol. I. E dead 

* > 
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CHAP, dead fweet-heart by name. The fitter’s lamentations, 
xxvi. raifed the indignation of the young man, elated with 

his victory and the great public rejoicings that had 
followed thereon. Therefore drawing his fword, he 

her through the body, at the fame time chid 



ing her feverely 




Go hence, with thy unfeafon 


44 


t C 


it 


6« 

<< 


able pattion to thy 


forgetful of thy dead 


brothers, and of him who is alive, forgetful of 
thy native country.' And thus may every Roman 
woman perilh, who mourns for the death of an 

** This a<5tion feemed barbarous to the 


enemy 


fathers and to the people but the late glorious fer- 
vice Horatius had done his country fcreened him 
from punifhment. Neverthelefs he was arraigned 


before the king, who being 


illing to do a thing 


fo odious and difagreeable to the people, as either 
condemning or after fentence punittiing the criminal, 
fummoned an aflembly of the people and faid 


I 


it 


tc 


appoint Duumvirs b to judge the treafon of Hora 


tius 

terrible 


rding 




The form of the law is 


44 


<s c 


Let the Duumvirs judge the treafon. 
If the criminal appeal from the Duumvirs, let his 
appeal be heard. If their fentence fhall be con- 
t4 firmed, let him be hood-winked ; let him be 

him 

be whipt either within or without the Pomoerium 


44 


44 


hanged upon an unluckly tree by a rope 


By this law Duumvirs were appointed, who thought 


ccordins 


was not in their power 


acquit an innocent perfon. Having therefore found 


him guilty 


of them pronounced fentence thus 


*4 

44 


P. Horatius, I judge thee guilty of treafon 
executioner, bind his hands.” The execu 


g° 


came and was fattening the rope, when Horatius, by 
the advice of Tull us, a merciful interpreter of the 


b Duumviri perduellionis, or capi- 
tales, were officers created for judg¬ 
ing traitors. They were firft ap¬ 
pointed by Tullus Hoftilius on this 
occafion ; and continued, as often as 
neceffity required, during the regal 
government, and fome time under the 
confular, at it's firft inftitution. But 


afterwards they were laid afide many 
years as a grievance. Cicero, in the 
decline of the commonwealth, com¬ 
plains, in an oration for C. Rabirius,. 
who was accufed of treafon> of their 
revival by Labienus, tribune of the 
people,.* 

law. 
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law, called out, “ I appeal.” And upon this ap- CHAP* 
peal the caufe was tried before the people. In the XXVI - 
trial the judges were moved with companion, efpe- '*~~*~ m ** i 
dally by P. Horatius the father, who cried out, that 
he thought his daughter was juftly killed : if it had 
been otherwife, he would have punilhed his fon by 
virtue of his paternal authority. Then he begged 
that they would not make him childlefs, whom they 
had feen a little before blefied with fo excellent a 
progeny. Upon this the old man, embracing his 
fon, and pointing to the fpoils of the Curiatii, fixed 
up in that place now called Pila Horatia % fays, 

M Can ye, O Romans, look on him bound under a 
“ gallows amidft whips and tortures, whom you but 
“ lately faw in triumphant proceflion, adorned with 
“ the fpoils of his enemies ? A fpe&acle fo fhock- 
M ing, that even the eyes of Albans could not en- 
st dure it! Go, executioner, bind thofe hands which 
<6 lately when armed purchafed fovereignty for the 
<s Roman people ! Go, hood^wink the deliverer of 
“ this city j hang him on an unluckly tree ; whip 
“ him either within the Pomoerium d , provided it be 
<s amongft thefe javelins, and the fpoils of his ene- 
M mies ! or without the Pomoerium, fo it be amidft 
“ the tombs of the Curiatii! For whither can ye 
“ lead this youth, where the honors he has atchiev^ 

“ ed cannot protect him from fo Ihameful a punilh^ 

M ment ?” The people could not withftand the 
tears of the father, or the refolution of the fon^ fo 
undaunted in all kinds of danger ; and acquitted him 
more through admiration of his bravery, than for 
the juftice of his caufe. But that fo notorious a 
murder might be in fome manner expiated, the fa¬ 
ther was commanded to make fatisfa&ion for the fon 



* A fquare pillar built of Hone. e This humbling cerefnoriy was re-’ 

f See chap. 44. of this book. quired by the Romans of thofe exie* 

£ $ fries 
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CHAP, his head covered. The gallows remains even at this 
xxvi. ^ day, being conftantly repaired at the expence of the 

public, and is called Sororium Tigillum f . A tomb 
built with fquare {tones was eredted to Horatia in 
the place where {he was ftabbed and fell. 



CHAP. THE peace made with Alba did not continue 


XXVII. 



long. 


The murmurs of the populace, becaufe the 


fate of their State had been hazarded on three fol- 
diers, debauched the fickle temper of the dictator ; 
and feeing wholefom councils had not fucceecfed, he 
begun to conciliate to himfelf their affections by per¬ 
fidious defigns. Therefore as he had firft fought 
peace when he was engaged in war, fo now when 
he enjoyed it, he longed for war ; and obferving 
that his own city had more courage than ftrength, 
he ftirred up other nations to commence open hofti- 
lities, referving to his own to adl the part of traitors 
under the difguife of allies. The Fidenates, a Ro¬ 
man colony, having communicated their defign to 
the Veientes, under promife of being joined by the 
Albans, were induced to declare war, and take up 

When Fidense had openly revolted, Tullus, 
fending for Mettius and his army from Alba, march¬ 
ed againft the enemy. Having pafled the Anio , 
he encamped at the conflux of the two rivers. Be¬ 
tween that and Fidenas, the Veientes had pafled the 
Tiber. They drew up in order of battle on the 
right wing near to the river, and the Fidenates were 
polled on the left nearer the mountains. Tullus op- 


arms. 


jriies who furrendred their arms, and 
Submitted to the power of the con¬ 
querors. After which they had the 
liberty of returning to their own coun¬ 
try. The king’s defign in forcing the 
young Horatius to fubmit to this ig¬ 
nominy, was to shake the criminal 
fenfibk, that according to the cuftora 
of the Romans, he deferved the fate 
and punifhment of a flave. After a 
criminal was once declared guilty of 
high treafon, and an enemy to his 
country, his name was ftruck out of 

She number of citizens^ and he was 


looked on as a Have delivered to the 
rigor of the laws. This was their 
way of proceeding agninft the citizens 
who had betrayed theinte lefts of their 
country. 

f The fi fter’s raftetv 

* A remarkable river in Italy, a- 
riiing out of the mountains of Trd- 
bia 5 it waters the country Tibnr, 
and falling from a precipice with pro¬ 
digious force forms a cataradb, and 
after gliding through the vallics emp** 
ties itlelf into the Tiber, It is now 

called Tcverone. 


pofed 
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pofed his own men to the Veientes, and the Albans CHAP, 
he fet againft the army of the Fidenates. The Al- xxvn*. 
ban general having as little courage as honor, and 
not daring either to ftay, or openly to go over to 
the enemy, by degrees withdrew to the hills. When 
he thought he had got far enough, he polled his 
army on a riling ground, and being in fufpence what 
refolution to take, to wade time, he widened their 
ranks. His defign was to take part with the con¬ 
querors. The Romans .who flood next them were 
at flrft amazed, when they faw their flanks left ex> 
pofed by the drawing off of their allies. Then a 
trooper came at full gallop to inform the king, that 
the Albans were moving off. Tullus, in this dan¬ 
gerous juncAure, vowed twelve Salii to Mars, and 
temples to Fear and Palenefs. And calling aloud to 
the trooper, fo as the enemy might hear, ordered 
him to return to the battle, faying, cc There was 
“ no ground of fear *, that by his order the Alban 
“ army was marching round to fall on the unguard- 
t; ed rear of the Fidenates.” He like wife com¬ 
manded him to order the cavalry to carry their fpears 
high, by which expedient the greateft part of the 
Roman foot were prevented from feeing the motion 
of the Alban army. Thofe who faw it, believing 
what they had heard the king fay, fought with the 
greater ardor. The panic left the Romans and 
feized the enemy as foon as they heard what the 
king pronounced fo audibly, for great part of the 
Fidenates, as being a colony fent from Rome, un- 
derilood Latin. Therefore, that their retreat to the 
town might not be cut off by a hidden defeent of 
the Albans from the hill, they turned their backs. 

Tullus purfued, and having routed that wing in 
which the Fidenates were, returned with greater 
fury againft the Veientes difheartened by the defeat 
of their allies : nor were they able to fuftain his 
charge ; but the river which was behind them pre¬ 
vented a general rout. When they fled that way, 
fome, fhamefully throwing down their armst rufhed 

E 3 blind- 


* 
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CHAP, blindfold into the river ; others, while they hovered 

xxvii. on the banks, confidering whether they fhould fight 
“"v *—* or fly, were killed. The Romans had never fought 

a bloodier battle. 


CHAP. THEN the Alban army, that had been fpe&a- 

xxviii. tors of the fight, marched down into the valley. 
*****°*v~ nmJ IVlettius congratulated Tullus on his defeat of the 

enemy, while Tullus on his part treated Mettius 
with great civility. He ordered the Albans and 
Romans to incamp together, which he prayed might 
prove beneficial to both, and prepared a purging fa- 
crifice b againft next day. As foon as it was light, 




* The word facrifeium more pro? 
perly fignifies the thing offered, than 
theadlionof offering. The two com? 
mon words to exprefs the former, 
were '<vi&ima and boftia 3 which though 
they are very often contounded, yet 
by the firft word is properly meant 
the greater fort of facrifices, by the 

other the lefs. 

% 

There were fome ftanding rules and 
ceremonies to be obferved in all fa- 
orifices. 

The prieft (and fometimes the per- 
fon that gave the vidlim)went before 
in a white garment, free from fpots 
and figures: For Cicero tells us, that 
white is the moft acceptable colour to 
the Gods; 1 fuppofe, becaufe it feems 
to denote purity and innocence. 

The beaft to be facrificed, if it was 
of a larger fort, ufed to be marked 
on the horns with gold 3 if of the 
leffer fort, it was crowned with the 
leaves of that tree which the Deity 
was thought moft to delight in, for 
whom the facrifice was defigned. And 
befides thefe, they wore the infulae 
and vittas, a fort of white fillets, a- 

bout their head. 

♦ 

Before the proceffidn went a pub¬ 
lic crier, proclaiming hoc age to the 
people, to give them notice that they 
fhould forbear working, and attend at 
the folemnity, The pipers and harp¬ 
ers too \vere the fore-runners of the 
fhow 5 and what time they could 
fpare from their inftruments, was fpent 
in affifting the crier to admonifh the 
people, The facrifice being brought 


to the altar, the prieft took hold of 
the altar with ojre hand, and ufhered 
in the folemnity with a prayer to all 
the Gods ; mentioning Janus and Vefta 
always firft and laft, as if through 
them they had accefs to the reft. 
During the prayer, fome public offi* 
cer was to command the ftri&eft fi- 
lence, for which the common ex- 
prefiion was, Favete Unguis , a phrafe 
ufed by Horace, lib. 3. ode I. Ju¬ 
venal, fat. 12. Tibullus, lib.2.eleg, 
I. &c. And the piper played all the 
while, to hinder the hearing of any 
unlucky noife. After his prayer, the 
prieft began the facrifice with what 
they called immolatio , the throwing 
fome fort of corn and frankincenfe, 
together with the mold, i. e, bran or 
meal mixed with fait, upon the head 
of the beaft. In the next place, he 
fprinkled wine between the horns; 
a cuftom very often taken notice ot 
by the poets. Virgil, yEff. /■ v. 60. 
Ovid, Fajl . 1. 

But before he poured the wine on 
the beaft, he put the plate to his 
own jnouth, and, juft touched it with 
his lips, giving it to thofe that flood 
near him to do the like. This they 
termed libatio. 

In the next place he plucked off 
fome of the rougheft hairs, growing 
between the horns of the beaft, and 
threw them into the fire, as the frt* 
ma libamina . JEn. vi. 246. 

And now turning hiirifelf to the 

eaft, he only made a fort of crooked 

line with his. knife, from the fore¬ 
head 
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and all things in readinefs, according to cuftom he CHAP, 
commanded both armies to be affembled. The he- xxvm. 
raids, beginning at the utmoft line, called the Al- 
bans firft, who eager to hear what they had never 

harangue, crowded 
next to him. The Roman army by concert fur- 
rounded them •, and the Centurions had it in charge 
to execute their orders without delay. Then Tul~ 
lus fpoke as follows ; “ If ever, O Romans, in any 
“ battle, you had more than ordinary reafon to be 
“ thankful in the firft place to the immortal Gods, 

“ and then to applaud your own valour, it was in 
“ yefterday’s. An a&ion more confiderable, and 
attended with greater danger, as you had to do 
“ not more with enemies than with perfidious and 
“ treacherous allies. For, to undeceive you, the 
“ Albans retired to the hills without my orders. It 
“ was not my command, but a ftratagem ; and I 
“ only gave it out . to be fo, that you, ftill ignorant 
“ of your being deferted, might not be difcouraged 
“ from fighting, and that your enemies, terrified at 
“ the thoughts of being furrounded, might turn 
“ their backs. Nor do I charge all the Albans with 
<c this crime: they only followed their general, as 
“ you would have done, had it been my pieafure 
“ to have drawn off from thence to another place. 

“ It was Mettius, that fame Mettius, author of the 
“ prefent war, and infringer of the peace between 
<c the Romans and Albans, who led them in this 
“ retreat. Let any one for the future attempt the 
“ like villainy, if I do not make him a remarkable 
“ monument to all men.” The armed Centurions 

✓ * 

head to the tail j and then delivered or bad omens. When this was over* 
the beaft to the public fervants to the pricfts had nothing elfe to do but 
kill. We find thefe inferior officers to lay what parts they thought fitted 
under the feveral names of popa?, a- for the Gods upon the altar, and to 
gones, cultrarii, and viftimarii: Their go and regale themfelves upon the 
bufinefs, befides the lulling of the reft. See Alex, ab Alex. lib. 4. cap. 
beaft, was to take off his fkin, to 17. 

bowel him, and wafli the whole body. The luftral or purging facrifice con- 
Then the harufpex*s duty came in fifted of a low, a iheep and a bull, 
place, to fearch the entrails for good 

E 4 


heard before, a Roman king 


hemmed 
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CHAP, hemmed them dofe in while the king continued his 


XXVIII. 



CHAP 

XXIX. 


fpeech. 


CC 


£C 




* C 


a 






My purpofe is, and may it prove for¬ 
tunate and aufpicious to the Roman people, to 
myfelf, and to you, O Albans, to tranfplant all 
the inhabitants of Alba to Rome : to grant your 
people the rights of citizenfhip, and to admit 
your nobles into the rank of fenators: to make 
one city, one republic ; that as the Alban ftate 
was formerly divided, it may again be made one.” 
On hearing this the Alban youth, defencelefs, fur- 
rounded by armed men, divided in their opinions, 
and terrified at the common danger, ftood mute. 
Then Tullus proceeded : “ If, O Mettius FufFetius, 
it had been pofiible for you to have learned ho¬ 
nor, and to obferve treaties, you might have lived 
ct and learned of me. But now, fince your fpirit is 
incorrigible, you fhall, in your death, fet man¬ 
kind a leflon of the fandtity of thofe treaties which 
you have violated. As therefore your heart lately 
fludtuated between the ftates of Fidense and Rome, 

Then, 


CC 


&c 


CC 




CC 


cc 


fo now your body fhall be torn afunder. 


having brought for the purpofe two chariots drawn 
by four horfes, he fattened Mettius, ftretched at full 
length, to their wheels, and immediately driving 
the horfes contrary ways, each chariot dragged after 
it fuch members of his body as were tied to it. The 
fpedtators, not able to behold this fhocking fight, 
turned away their eyes. This was the firft and laft 
Inftance of a punifhment inflidted by the Romans in- 
confiftent with the laws of humanity : on all other 
occafions they may boaft, that no nation ever 
lefs feverity in punittiments. 


ufe J 


U 



IN the mean time the horfe were detached be- 
fore to Alba to tranfplant the people to Rome, and 
after them the foot marched to demolifh the city. 
Their entry into it was not attended with fuch con- 
fufion and terror as is ufual at the taking of towns, 
where, after breaking the gates, levelling the walls 
by battering rams, or taking a citadel by ttorm, the 

fhouts 
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(bouts of the enemy, and running of armed men CHAP, 
through the town, fpread fire and fword every , X ^ 1X - 
where j but a mournful filence and fullen grief fo 
feized the hearts of all, that, through fear, forget¬ 
ting what they fhould leave, or what carry away 
with them, without counfe], and often afking one 
another queftions, they fometimes flood in their 
doors, and fometimes roved up and down their 
houfes, which they were to fee no more. But no 
fooner did the voice of the horlemen, commanding 
them to be gone, hurry them away, than the cralh 
of the houfes, which were demolifhing, were heard 
from the moft diftant parts of the city, and the dufl, 
riling in different places, covered every thing like a 
cloud. Then every one fnatching up what he could, 
left his houfhold Gods, his country Gods, and thofe 
very roofs under which he had been born and edu¬ 
cated. A continued train of thofe who were remov¬ 


ing, covered the ftreets, and their tears were re¬ 
newed at the fight of one another through mutual 
fympathy. Doleful fhrieks, efpecially of the women, 
were heard as they paffed by their magnificent temples 
befet with armed men, and left their Gods as it were 


prifoners. As foon as the Albans had evacuated their 
city, the Romans levelled all, both public and pri¬ 
vate buildings, with the ground, and in one hour 
demolilhed and razed what had been the work of 


four hundred years, for fo long had Alba flood. 
But the temples were fpared by the king’s exprefs 
ord er. 


THE demolition of Alba, in the mean time, be- CHAP, 
came a confiderable acceflion of greatnefs to Rome. xxx - 

The number of citizens was doubled. Mount Ccelius a 

* 

was added to the city, and in order to fill it with 
inhabitants, Tullus built a palace, and ever after 
lived there. Likewife, to augment the order of fe- 

a One of the fevsn hills of Rome, village , Tacitus fays it was called 
which according to Suetonius, the Quercetulanin y from a grove of oaks 
emperor Tiberius ©rdered by an edidt that grew on it. The Tufcans an- 
to be called Augujlus % Varro deL. L, ciently called it Majiarna . 
iook 4, fays it was called the Tujuin 


nators* 
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CHAP. nators, he admitted into it the principal of the Alban 
xxx. families, thejulii, Servilii, Quin&ii, Geganii, Curi- 

a tii, and Claslii. Upon this addition to the order, 
he built a temple for a fenate-houfe, which bore the 
name of Hoftilia even in the days of our fathers. 
And that every rank might acquire fome additional 
1 ftrength from the new people, out of them he form¬ 
ed ten centuries of knights: with them he likewife 
recruited the old, and raifed new legions. In confi¬ 
dence of this re-inforcement, he declared war againft 
the Sabines, at that time the moft powerful and war¬ 
like of all their neighbours, except the Hetrurians. 
Injuries had been done by both fides, and fatisfa&ion 
demanded in vain. Tullus complained of the feizing 
fome Roman merchants, at a free mart held near the 
temple of the Goddefs Feronia b ; as did the Sabines, 
of their people being detained at Rome, notwith¬ 
standing they had taken refuge in the azylum. Thefe 
injuries were given out to be the caufes of the war. 
The Sabines reflecting, that Tatius had incorporated 
part of their force with Rome, and alfo upon the late 
acceflion of ftrength to that ftate by tranfplanting the 
Albans thither, likewife looked out for foreign aid. 
The Hetrurians bordered upon them, and of thefe 
theVeientes were their neareft neighbours. From 
thence they drew fuch volunteers as ftill retained a 
keen refentment of the former wars, and were eager¬ 
ly difpofed for a revolt. They alfo lured vagabonds 
and fome of the poorer fort of people to lift in their 
fervice; but they had no afliftance from the ftate. 
For the Veientes ftridtly obferved the treaty formerly 
concluded with the Romans, and as to the other na¬ 
tions it is lefs furprizing, that they took no part with 

them. After both fldes had made all poflible prepa- 

\ 

* Feronia, a fercndis arimbuz, a Campania. He makes her alfo the 
Goddefs of the groves. The tradi- Goddefs of freemen, in whofe tem- 
tion is, that when her grove on the pie, after /having tHeir heads, they 
mountain Sorafte, now Monte San - put on their caps, the badge of their 
fofoe/Iro, was burnt down, the people liberty. According td, Strabo, per- 
carried her pifture to the place, and fons infpired by her could walk bare- 
immediately the wood grew up again, footed over burning coals without be- 
Servius fays, /he was a nymph of ing hurt. 

ratiofi 
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ration for the war, and nothing feemed to remain, CHAP, 
but who fhould ftrike the firft blow, Tullus was be- xxx - 
forehand with them, and marched into their country. 

They fought a bloody battle near the Malefactors c 
foreft, in which the Roman army was far fuperior, 
not only by the ftrength of their foot, but alfo by 
the late augmentation of their horfe. The Sabine 
ranks were firft broke by a vigorous charge of the 
Roman cavalry, nor could they afterwards either 
fight or fly without expofing themfelves to be fiaugh- 
tered by the enemy. 

# 

AFTER this defeat of the Sabines, when the CHAP. 

adminiftration of Tullus was in high renown, and XX XL 
the Roman ftate in a very florifhing condition, word 
was brought to the king and fenate, that it rained 
ftones on mount Alba. As they could fcarce give 
credit to the report, they fent proper perfons to en¬ 
quire into the prodigy, who faw them fall thick from 
heaven, like hail-ftones which the winds drive in 
round balls along the ground. Refides they imagin¬ 
ed that they heard a loud voice from the grove on 
the fummit of the hill, requiring the Albans to per¬ 
form their religious fervice according to the rites of 
their native country, which they had forgot, as if 
they had relinquilhed their country and their Gods 
at the fame time, and either conformed to the reli¬ 
gion of Rome, or enraged at their ill deftiny, utterly 
renounced the worlhip of the Gods. The Romans 
on account of this prodigy, either in obedience to 
the heavenly voice which they had heard from mount 
Alba, for this reafon is afligned, or by the advice of 

the Harufpices % alfo inftituted an expiatory facrifice 

for 


c It is plain it was fo called, be* 
caufe it ferved as a retreat for rob¬ 
bers. 

a The harufpices had their name 
ab arts afpiciendis 9 from looking upon 
the altars ; as ab extis infpiciendis , 
looking upon the entrails , they were 

&\k&e#(ifpices> They came firft from 


Hetruria, where the art was in moft 
credit. The Tufcans are faid to have 
learned the whole myfteries belonging 
to this art, from a boy, whom they 
ploughed out of the ground. Cicero, 
de divin. b. z. Afterwards twelve 
young noblemen of iRome were fent 

thither to be inftrudted in the feience, 

which 



6 o 


r 
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CHAP, for the fpace of nine days. This much is certain, 
xxxi. that as often as the city was alarmed with the fame 

prodigy, nine days were yearly employed in fuch ex¬ 
piations. Not long after the peftilence raged among 
them. Though it checked their military ardor, yet 
their warlike king gave them no refpite from arms, 
convinced that action contributed more to the bodily 
health of the youth, thah loitering at home; till at 
length he himfelf was feized with a lingering diftem- 
per. His great fpirit funk fo much at the fame time 
with his body, that he who till then thought no¬ 
thing more unbecoming the dignity of a monarch, 
than a mind addicted to the observances of religion, 
of a fudden gave himfelf up to fuperftition in every 
inftance great and fmall. He is faid likewife to have 




*\vhich confifted in fore-telling future 
events, by attending to the circum- 
ftances of viftims. They took their 
obfervations from four appearances. 
Firft from the beafts before they were 
cut up. In this cafe it was reckoned 
an ill omen, if the beaft would not 
come to the altar without dragging, 
when it broke it’s rope, run away, 
avoided the ftroke, ftruggled much 
after it, made a great bellowing, was 
long a dying, or bled but little. Se¬ 
condly from the entrails of the beafts 
after they were cut up. In this, 
moft regard was had to the tongue, 
the heart, liver, fpecn, lungs and the 
reins. If all thefe were found $ if 
the top of the: liver was large and well 
made, and if it’s fibres were ftrong, 
it was prefumed the enterprizc would 
be fuccefsful. If, on the contrary, 
they were livid and unfound, it fore¬ 
boded fome fatal event. A double 
liver, a little or lean heart were al¬ 
ways unlucky. But nothing occa¬ 
sioned fo much furprize and fear as 
when the heart or feme of the noble 
carts were not to be found in the vic¬ 
tim, which often happened through 
the avarice of the priefh, who con¬ 
veyed them away defignedly. They 
found their account in fporting thus 
With the fuperftition of the people, 
fifccc by that means, they often ob¬ 
tained a fccond victim, to fupply the 
defefts of the firft. Thirdly, they 
drew their knowledge from the man¬ 


ner in which the lire confnmed the 
viftim. If the flame brightened im¬ 
mediately, was pure and clear, rofe 
up in a pyramid without noife, and 
did not go out till the victim was 
con fumed 5 thefe were happy figns. 
Fourthly, they likewife considered the 
fmoke ; whether it curled, or fpread 
itfclf to the right or left, or gave a 
fmcll different from the common one 
of broiled meat. In the meal, frank- 
incenfe^ wine, and water ufed by 
them on thefe occafions 5 they ob- 
ferved whether they had their proper 
tafte, color, &c. and gave an agree¬ 
able fmell.—The fiefli of the viftim 
was boiled in a caldron, with the 
wood of fome tree confecrated to feme 
Deity $ for which rcafon Virgil and 
Ovid call the fires, which boiled the 
entrails of the victims, fav&os igrns 
& piuitt ignerriy facred and ptous 
When it was dveiled it was ferved up 
in difhes to the Gods, by being placed 
upon their altars. Virg. /En. is. 
The harufpices were not entirely con¬ 
fined to altars and facrifices, but had 
an equal right to the explaining all 
forts of prodigies. They were often 
confulted by the fenate on extraordi¬ 
nary occafions, and if thofe at,Rome 
labored under a bad char after, others 
were fent for from Hctruria. Their 
college had their particular regifters 
and records, as well as thofe of other 
religious orders. 


infe&ed 
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in felled the people with it. For the generality, CHAP, 
loudly demanding that affairs fhould be reftored to xxxi. 
t)ie fame ftate which they had enjoyed under king 
Numa, believed there was no other relief for their 
difeafed bodies, than obtaining peace and pardon from 
the Gods. It is given out, that the king finding, as * 
he fearched the regifter of Numa, that certain pri¬ 
vate facrifices had been yearly offered by him to Ju¬ 
piter Elicius, fhut himfelf up to perform the fame i 
but either they were unfeafonably begun, or not 
regularly offered •, for he not only faw no celeftial 
apparition, but Jupiter was fo provoked at his mif- 
: taken zeal, that he confumed both him and hi$ 
houfe with lightening. Tullus reigned two and 
thirty years, and had the charader of an excellent 
foldier. 


UPON the death of Tullus, the government, ac- CHAP, 

cording to the original inftitution, returned into the xxxir. 



[hands of the fathers, who having named an interrex, 

- G Ancus 

chofen king* 

The fathers confirmed the e- Year of A. 

Iledion. 


| and he affembled the comitia, the people eleded 
l Ancus Marcius 


king. 


114 


u • ) 


He,was the grandfon of Numa Pompiiius b. j. c. 

. 6 3 8 .‘ 


| by his daughter. As foon as he afcended the throne, 
Medting on the renown of his grandfather, and the 




adminiftration of the former king, glorious in every 
•refped excepting this, that religion had either been 
[utterly negleded, or not performed according to due 
rites; and intending to reftore the ancient inftitutions 
of Numa, commanded the high prieft to colled them 
out of that king’s regifter, and tranfcribe them into 
|tables to be expofed, to the view of the people. His 
lowii fubjeds, enamoured with, eafe, and likewife 
|the neighbouring nations, from hence, entertained 
great hopes, that he would fall into the condud 
|nd cuftoms of his grandfather. . In this confidence 
she Latines, with whom' Tullus had concluded a 

J J 

, took courage, and made an incurfion upon 
lie Roman lands •» and when the latter demanded fa- 
|isfadion, returned them a contemptuous anfwer, 

thinking 





If 
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thinking their indolent king would devote his whole 
reign to chapels and altars. As Ancus in his natural 
temper refembled both Romulus and Numa, he was 
equally difpofed either for peace or war. And befides 
that he thought pacific meafures were more necefTa- 
ry in the reign of his grandfather, when the peo¬ 
ple were but newly fettled, and of a martial tem¬ 
per j helikewife confidered, that he could not enjoy 
that peace which Numa had, without expofing him- 
felf to infults; that his patience had been tried, and 
on the trial derived on him contempt •, that the pre- 
fent times required rather a martial Tullus than a 
pacific Numa. Yet as Numa had, in peace, inftitut- 
ed religious rites, fo he, after his example, would 
eftablifh military regulations, whereby war fhould 
not only be carried on, but declared in proper form, 
He copied, from the ancient iEquicolae b , that form 
which the feciales in our days obferve, when they 
demand fatisfadlion for injuries. The fecialis when 
he comes to the frontiers of that people of whom fa- 
tisfa&ion is to be demanded, having his head cover¬ 
ed with a woollen cap, fays, 44 Hear, O Jupiter, 
hear, O confines, (naming the nation they belong 
* e to) let juftice hear. I am a public mefienger of 
<c the Romans *, I come with a juft and pious com- 
ct million, and let my words gain credit.” Then af¬ 
ter mentioning his demands, he makes a folemn ap¬ 
peal to Jupiter. 46 If I unjuftly or impioufly demand 
4< thofe perfons and thefe goods to be given up to 
44 me, the mefienger of the Roman people, then 
ct never permit me to return to my native country.” 
Thefe words he repeats when he comes to their fron¬ 
tiers, to the firft man he meets, at his entering the 
gate of their city, and at his going into the market¬ 
place, varying fome few words in the form of the 
Ipeech and oath. If thofe perfons whom he demands 
are not delivered up before the expiration of thirty- 
three days, for this was the time limited, he declares 

i 

* A people inhabiting the hills above Tiber, 


i 
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yar in form as follows: 


CC 


3 


Hear, Jupiter, and thou CHAP 


;t Juno, thou Romulus, and all ye celeftial, terref- xxxn. 
;t trial and infernal Gods, give ear 1 I call you to wit- 
;t ne fs, that this nation (naming it) is unjuft, and 
k ads not according to the laws of equity * but we 
u w ill confult the fathers in our own country, con- 
tt cerning thefe matters, and by what means we 
« ma y obtain our right,” . After that he returns to 
Rome for advice, and the king immediately confults 
the fathers almoft in the following words: 6< Con- 
« cerning fuch matters, differences, and quarrels, as 
“ the Roman pater patratus, in behalf of the Roman 
« people, hath declared to the pater patratus of the 
Ancient Latines, and fuch things as ought by the 
Ancient Latines to have been yielded, granted, 

“ and performed, and which they have neither 
“ yielded, granted, nor performed. What think 
“ you ?” addrefling himfelf to the firft whofe opinion 
heafked; who anfwered, “ I think thefe things 


heafked; who anfwered, “ I think thefe things 
“ ought to be demanded by open and juft wary for 
V this I declare, and for this : I vote.” Then others 


were afked in order, and when the majority of thofe 
prefent agreed in the fame opinion, the war ufed to 
he unanimoufly concluded on. In confequence of this 
refolution, the fecialis ufed to carry in his hand a ja- 
, yelin headed with iron, burnt at the end, and dipped 
- in blood, to the confines of the enemy’s country, and 
^pronounced the following prefcribed form of words 
in prefence of at leaft three perfons, not under four¬ 


teen years of age. 


“ On account of the injuries and 


i • 




K’ 
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“ damages done to the Roman people, by the peo- 
“ pie of the Ancient Latines, and becaufe the Roman 
“ people have commanded war to be made upon 
“ the Ancient Latines, and the fenate of the people 
“ of Rome hath voted, agreed, and determined, 
tc that war ihould be denounced againft the Ancient 
“ Latines, I and the people of Rome folemnly pro- 


“ claim and begin it. 




After he had gone through 


this form, he threw a dart upon the enemy’s lands. 
In this manner was reftitution at this time demanded 
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of the Latines, and war proclaimed againft them, 


and this ceremonial pofterity adopted. 




CHAP 


ANCUS entrufting the 


of facred thing 


V 


n 


xxxm. the flamines and priefts,. levied a new . army, and 





inarching againft Politorium 


city of the Latines 


took it by ftorm. After the example of former king 


who had enlarged the Roman (late by taking their 


enemies into the city, he tranfplanted all the peon] 


Rome 


And feeing the ancient Romans inhabited 


round the Palatine hill, the Sabines in the Capitol and 


r-v r 


caftle-, and the Albans fill’d mount Coelius, the Aven 


ffigned to the new peopl 


whofe number 


\vas foon after encreafed upon the taking of Tellenas 


and Ficana 


After this Politorium was reduced 




fecond time by force of arms, becaufe the Ancient 


Latines had taken pofTeffion of it when defolate. The 


Romans therefore demolifhed 


prevent it’s be 


• -4 


ing ever after a place of refuge to the enemy 


At 


laft, when the whole war with the Latines was 


fined to Medullia, they fought thei 


with various 


fortune, fometimes the one and fometimes the other 


* 


gaining the victory •, for the town was both well foi 


tified and defended by a ftrong garrifon, and the 


Latines being 


mped 


the open fields, had fe 


times joined battle with the Romans 


At laft 


Ancus, muftering all his forces, obtained a complete 


victory over them in a pitched battle, and having 


thereby got a confiderable booty, returned to Rome 


At this jundlure many thoufands of the Latines 


admitted 


the 


whom 


order 


join 


the Palatine and Aventine hills, he affigned habita 


tions near the temple of Murcia 


J aniculus d was 


* It is difficult to determine ex¬ 
actly where Politorium Rood. It was 
in Latium, and commonly reckoned 
to have been fourteen or fifteen miles 


men idle and lazy. Her temple flood 


at the goal cf the Circus, or horfe- 
race, whence the place was called 
Meta MurC'et. 


fouth eaft from Rome. 


b Thefe two cities are conjectured 
to have flood at a little diftance from 


d One of the feven hills of Rome, 
now called Montana , From it is had 

thp. fitllpfl nrr»fnp<*4 t\f fitV. It 


each other, above Lavinium, towards 
the mouth of the Tiber, 


the full eft ^profpedt of the city. It 
has the Tiber to the eaft and foxithj 


c The Goddefs of Sloth, who mads 


the fields to the weft, and theYatica# 
to the north, 


likewise 
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likewife added, not for want of room, but left at CHAP.’ 
any time it ftiould become a lodgment for the ene- XX XIIL a 
my. He thought proper to join it to the city, not 
only by a wall, but likewife, for the fake of an eafy 
communication, by a wooden bridge c , which was 
the firft built crofs the Tiber. The FolTaQuiritium, 
a good defence againft the eafy accefs to the city 
from the low grounds, was the work of this king. 

Upon this great addition to the ftate, as the people 
were very numerous, and it being difficult to diftin- 
guifti good from bad, many fecret villainies were 
committed, in order to check the growing licenti- 
oufnefs, he built a prifon in the heart of the city, 
overlooking the forum. Nor was the city only en¬ 
larged under Ancus, but even it’s lands and territo¬ 
ries. The foreft Mcefia f was taken from the Veien- 
tes, and the Roman domain extended to the fea. 

He built the city Oftia g at the mouth of the Tiber, 
dug the falt-pits about it, and after extraordinary 
fuccefs in war enlarged the temple of Jupiter Fe- 
retrius. 


IN the reign of Ancus, there came to fettle at CHAP* 
Rome, one Lucumo, a rich and active man, prompt- XX X1V - ^ 
ed chiefly by the hopes and ftrong defire he had of 
obtaining honors and preferment there, which he 
could not attain to at Tarquinii 3 , the city where he 


e The words pons fabliaus fignify 
fl bridge of <wood • but fublicius may 
likewife be the proper name of this 
bridge, and fo they may be tranflated 
the bridge fublicius. Sublicius is de¬ 
rived from liciOy to join. The ponti- 
fices firft, and afterwards the qureftors, 
bad the care of fupporting and re¬ 
pairing this bridge. Plutarch tells us, 
the quzeftor /Emilius built a ftone 
bridge inftcad of this wooden one, a- 
tout the year of Rome 747. 

A woed of Tufcany, now called 
Mco di Montano, towards the river 
-rnnena not far from Oflia. 

K The ruins of this city lye above 
,cvv Oflia. It was founded on the 
^ bank of the Tiber, in the elbow 

Vol. L 


which the fea makes at the mouth cf 
that river, Dionyf. Hal. gives a no¬ 
ble defeription of the port belonging 
to it ; but Strabo, b. 5. fays it was 
a very forty one. The Latin word 
cfliutn fignifies a door or entrance, and 
this town was probably called Oflia , 
becaufe it flood at the entrance of the 
port. 

A town of Hetruria built by Tar- 

con, who is faid to have nffifted AE- 
neas againft Turnus, and from him it 
got the name of Tarcona. It is now* 
called Tarqueno, and is in the patri¬ 
mony of St. Ptfer y in the duchy of 
Cafiro. It’s ruins are yet to be fecn,; 
a mile above Corr.eto , 


» 


F 


was 
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CHAP, was horn, becaufe his parents were foreigners. He 
xxxiv. was the fon of Demaratus, a Corinthian, who, flying 

his country for fedition, had happened to fettle at 
Tarquinii, and having married a wife there, had two 
fons by her. Their names were Lucumo and Aruns. 
Lucumo, furviving his father, became heir to all his 
eftate. Aruns died before his father, leaving a wife 
with child. The father did not long furvive the fon, 
and as he knew not that his daughter-in-law was 
with child, died without making any provifion for his 
grandchild in his will. The boy that was born after 
the death of his grandfather, as he had no fhare in 
his fortune, was, on account of his poverty, called 
Egerius b . Lucumo, on the other hand, foie heir of 
all his father’s fortune, as riches infpire pride, be- . 
came more ambitious upon marrying Tanaquil, a lady ; 
of great diftindion, and who could not eafily brook 
that the quality of her hufband fliould be inferior to 5 
that of the family, whereof fhe was defcended. As l 
the Hetrurians defpifed Lucumo, becaufe his father | 
was a foreign exile, fhe could not bear the affront, f 
and regardlefs of the innate love of her native coun- f 
try, provided fhe might fee her hufband advanced J 
to honors, refblved to leave Tarquinii. Rome feem- | 
ed to be the fitted; place for her purpofe. She 1 
faid, that in this flate lately founded, where all ; 
nobilitv is of frefli date, and the reward of merit, J 

J 

there would be room for her hufband, a man of cou- jj 
rage and adivity, to exped preferment. That Ta-1 
tius a Sabine had been king of Rome: that Muma j: 
had been fent for from Cures to reign there: that | 
A nous had a Sabine for his mother, and could only | 
fhew the Angle ftatue of Numa for his nobility. By ■; 
thefe difeourfes fhe eafily perfuaded him who was| 
naturally ambitious, and only attached to Tarquinii j 
becaufe his mother had been born in it, to remove; 
to Rome with all his effeds. They happened to j 
come to the Janiculum; there, as he fat in the cha-jj 
riot with his wife, an eagle, fufpended on her wings,! 

w- 

V 

b From, egere, to be in want* j 

gentlyl 
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gently {looping, took off his cap, and flying round CHAP, 
the chariot with great noife, as if fhe had been fent' XX XIV - 
from heaven for the very purpofe, orderly replaced v '“‘ 
it on his head, and then flew aloft. Tanaquil is faid 
to have received this omen with great joy, being a 
woman well {killed, as the Hetrurians generally are, 
in celeflial prodigies, and embracing her hulband, 
bade him hope for great honors and preferment. She 
aflured him, cc That that bird had come from a 
4t particular quarter of the heavens, and was the' 

“ meflenger of Jupiter; that it had taken the 
“ omen from the higheft part of man : that it had 
“ lifted the ornament off his mortal head, to place 
“ it on the fame, by the command of the God.” 
Reflecting on what had happened, and filled with 
mighty hopes, they entered the city, and having 
pui-chafed a houfe there, he got the name of Lucius 
Tarquinius Prilcus. As he was a llranger and very 
rich, he was foon taken notice of by the Romans. 

He likewife promoted his own good fortune by his 
affability and kind invitations, and gained the favor 
of as many as he could by doing them all manner of 
good offices. His behaviour wa's fuch that his fame 
foon reached the court, where, by difcharging his 
duty about the king with generofity and addrefs, he 
foon became intimate with him, and improved this 
intimacy fo far, that he was made his confident; and 
was prefent at all public and private councils, relat¬ 
ing either to peace or war. And having on ail occa- 
ftons given proofs of his ability and integrity, at Iaft 
the king in his will appointed him guardian to his 
children. 


ANGUS reigned twenty four years, and was not CHAP 
inferior to any of the former kings in the arts of xxxv. 
peace and renown in war. His fons were nigh four- 


ft 



teen years old, which made Tarquin fummon the 
comitia for the election of a king with the utmoft ex¬ 
pedition. After he had called an aflembly of the 
people, he fent the boys a hunting, at the time of 

F z their 
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CHAP, their meeting 


He is faid to be the fir ft who earn eft 


xxxv. ]y f ue d for the crown, and to have made a fpeech 



t-.ldcr chofcn 
king. 

Year of R, 
138. 

Before f. C. 
<614. 


compofed on purpofe to gain the heat 


of the peo 


pi 

44 


c c 


44 


44 


4 4 


44 


44 


C 4 


44 


4 4 


4 L 


4 4 


He did not aim at any thing that 


common 


or without precedent 


and that no¬ 


body could be offended or furprized at i 
was not the fir ft, but the third foreig 
had afpired to the crown of Rome. Th 
was not only of an alien, but even of a 


. at it; for he 
>reigner, who 
That Tatius 
of an enemy, 


made king 


N 


the conftitution 


it, had been invited by them 
the government. That as fo< 


1, who was unacquainted with 
the city, and without foliating 
ed by them to take upon him 
That as foon as he was at his 


liberty, he had come to Rome with his wife and 
whole fortune, and had there fpent a greater part 
of that age in which men are employed in civil 


4 4 


of that age in which 
offices, than in his n 


his native country 


He had both 


peace and war thoroughly learned the Roman 
ct laws and religious cuftoms, under a moft ex- 

lent mafter king Ancus. He had vyed with 


religious 

O 


cuftoms 


“ cellent mafter king A 


4 4 


44 


all in duty and loyalty to his pi 


and 


with the 


king 


himfelf 


his bounty 


While he was recounting thefe undoubted faefts, the 
people by a great majority eleded him king 
fame ambition which had prompted Tarqui 


The 

who 


was other wife an excellent man, to afpire to the 
crown, did not leave him after he obtained it. And 


being no lefs careful to eftabliffi his own authority, 
than improve the commonwealth, he created an hun¬ 
dred new fenators, who from that time were called 


dred new fenators, who ] 
Senatores Minorum Gent 


and were a party 


ys hire in that king’s intereft, by whofe favor they 


fir ft war 


had been advanced to that dignity. The firft war 
he made was with the Latines, from whom he took 




V.H 


ill 


1 1 








.'J 


,' 3 , 




Appiolse b by ftorm, and bringing back mor 


booty 


•jfl 

•V 

i 




a They were fo called becaufe they 
were chofen out of plebeian families. 
But this name was never authorized 
by any public aft : they had the fame 
authority as other fenators, and their 
children were deemed patricians. 

* It is c*njefturedj that Appiolae was 


fituated near the Anio, in the neigh- J 
bourhood of Cruftuminum and Corni- g 

• * j 

culum, upon the confines of Latntm (| 
and Sabinia. This city was entirely | 
deftroyed, and there are now no tia- g 
ces of it remaining, ' | 

than I 


a. 


4 
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than could have been expected in.fuch an inconfi- CHAP, 
derable war, he celebrated his games with more coft xxxv - 
and magnificence than the former kings. ‘ The place 
for the circus, which is now called Maximus % was 
then firft marked out, and places were allotted for 
the fenators and knights, where they might ere6t 
galleries for themfelves. Thefe galleries were call¬ 
ed fori. They flood to fee the games on fcaf- 
folds raifed twelve feet from the ground fupported 
by forked polls. The games confifted in horfe-races. 
and boxing by champions generally brought from 
Etruria. From this time they were performed every 
year with great folemnity, and were otherwife called 
the Roman and Great Games. The king like wife 
gave the ground round the forum to private per- 
fons to build on, and there they eredted 
piazzas. 


fhops and 


HE was preparing to enclofe the city with a ftone CHAP, 
wall, when a Sabine war obftru&ed his defigns. It xxxvi. 
broke out fo fuddenly, that the enemy had pafled 
the Anio, before the Roman army could meet and ‘ 
flop them, which greatly alarmed the city. In the 
firft battle many were- flaiii on both fides, and the 
victory difputed. After this the enemy’s forces re¬ 
tired into their camp, and the Romans getting time 
to make new levies for the war, Tarquin, thinking 
that the weaknefs of his army Jay in the want of 
horfe, determined to add other centuries to the Ram- 


c This circus had four fronts • one 
the bottom of it, where the polls 
round which the chariots were 
obliged to turn j one at the oppofite 
where they ftarted, and one at 
’ ac h hde, where the fpeclators fat in 
*0 great galleries. It is certain, that 
t leaf! that front, where the turning 
flood, deferibed part of a circle j 
^ it is probable, that the oppofite 
rout, from which the chariots Hart- 
^ was femicircular. Dionyf. Hal. 
that this circus was three ftadia 
an half long, and four jugera 
toadj and t.hai one hundred and fifty 


thoufand men could fit in it at their 
eafe. According to Pliny, a ftadmm 
contained fix hundred and twenty five 
Reman feet, each of which contain¬ 
ed twelve inches or ftxteen fingers 
breadth, confequently it mull have 
been two thoufand one hundred and 
eighty feven Roman feet long. The 
jugerum contained two hundred and 
forty Roman feet, fo that it was nine, 
hundred and forty Roman feet broad. 
It flood in the Myrtian valley , and. 
reached from the A veil tine to the 
la tine hill* 

F 3 nenfes. 
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CHAP, nenfes, the Tatrenfes and Luceres which Romulus 

xxxvi. fi ac i appointed, and to diftinguifh them by his own 

name. Becaufe Romulus had done this by augury, 
Accius Navius, at that time a celebrated foothfayer, 
infilled that no alteration or new appointment of 
that kind could be made, unlefs the birds approved 
of it. The king enraged at this, and, as it is faid, 
ridiculing the art, fays, cc Come, thou diviner, tell 
me, whether what I am thinking on can be done 
<c or not?” When he had tried the thing by divi¬ 
nation, he affirmed it could certainly be done. “ I 
44 was thinking,” replied the king, “ whether you 
44 could cut afunder this whetftone with a razor. Take 
64 them and perform what thy birds foretel may be 
4< done.” Upon this, as it is reported, he imme¬ 
diately cut the whetftone into two. A ftatue of Ac¬ 
cius 4 , with his head veiled, was erefted in the co- 
mitium b , upon the flairs on the left of the fenate- 
houfe, the fpot where the thing was done. It is 
jikewife pretended, that the whetflone c was depo- i 
fited in t he fame place, that it might remain a monu- \ 
ment of that miracle to pofterity. It certainly de- . 
rived fo much honor to augury and the college of , 
augurs, that nothing was undertaken either in peace i 
or war without taking the aufpices. Aflemblies of ; 
the people were diUnified, armies, after they were f 
levied, difbanded, and affairs of the greateft impor- ; 
tance delayed, when the birds would not allow it. : 
Nor did Tarquin then make any other alteration in :] 
the centuries of horfe, except doubling the number j 


a If we may indge of Navius by 
}^ 5 s ftatue, which was of a ieffer fize 
than ordinary, he was but fmall of 
fhiture. It appears by the medals, 
that the augurs were always repre- 
fented with cne of the lappets of 
their robe, thrown over their heads 
like a cowl, when in the performance 
of their office. 

b It was fo called a coeundo quafi 
MOmeundo, becaufe the people affem- 
bled in that place. It was a part of 
the forum of Rome, at the foot of 


mount Palatine, over-againft the ca- 
pitol. 

c Some authors fay the ftone was 
buried in the ccmitium, near the place 
where juftice was adminiftered, and 
above it was crefted an altar, on 
which men were fworn, by touching 
it with their hands. The form of the 
oath was this. Si ego te , calling Ju¬ 
piter to witnefs, feiens fallo , it a me 
die fatter bonis, fa l*va urbe & aree, ut 
ego bunc lapidem , and then let drop a 
ftone which they had in their hands, 


' V 
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of men In each of thefe corps, fo that the three cen- CHAP 
tunes confided of one thoufand eight hundred knights, xxxvi. 
The newly added were incorporated under the fame 
names with the former *, which, now that their num¬ 
ber is doubled, are called fix centuries. 



FI A VI NG augmented this part of his forces, CHAP 

he fought a fecond battle with the Sabines. But, be- xxxvil 
fides, that the Roman army was thus reinforced, they 
flily had recourfe to a flratagem perfons wei 



2 fent 

great quantity of timber, lying on 


to fet fire to 
the banks of the Anio, and then throw 


river. 


The burning wood, driven 



it into the 
the wind. 


catched hold of the piles and boats % and fet the bridge 
in a flame. This accident damped the Sabines in time 
of battle, and after they were routed, hindered their 
flight ; 

perifhed in the 


fo that many, who had efcaped the enemy, 

river. Their arms floated down the 


Tiber, and being known at Rome, afcertained the 


vi&ory, before any 
by the king’s courier 


:ount of it could be brought 
The chief glory of this action 
due to the cavalry : for being polled in the two 
wings, when the infantry, which compofed the main 

it is faid, they 
not only ftopfc 


body of their own army, gave way 
charged fo brifkly in flank, that they 
the Sabine legions who preffed hard on thofe who 
etired, but quickly put them to flight. The Sabines 


ran with great precipitation 


th 


rribuntains, yet 


few reached them for, as we faid before, the greatefl: 


part 


pufhed by the horfe 


the 


Tar 


quin thinking it advifable to purfue the enemy clofe 



while they 


this confternation. after fend 


ing the prifoners to Rome, piling up and burning 
the fpoils which he had vowed to Vulcan, advanced 


with his army 


the Sabine territories. Though 


the Sabines had been very unfuccefsful, and could 
not hope for better fortune, yet as the approach or the 
enemy allowed them no time to deliberate, they came 


* Part of the Sabine army was part on the other,, and had acomnui? 
polled on one bank of the river 3 and nication by a bridge of boats. 

F 4 


out 
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out to meet him with an army raifed in hafte. T ’hey 
were again defeated, and being reduced to the laft 
extremity fued for peace. 

CHAP. COLLATI A a and all the land about it was 

xxxviii. taken from them, and Egenus the king’s nephew 

left there with a garifon. I find it upon record, that 
the people of Collatia furrendered, and that the form 
of the furrendry was as follows : the king afked 
them, 44 Are ye ambaffadors and deputies fent by the 
44 people of Collatia to furrender yourfelves and 
44 them?” 44 We are.” 44 Are the people of Collatia 
44 their own mafters?” 44 They are.” 44 Do ye fur- 
44 render yourfelves and the people of Collatia, their 
44 city, lands, water, boundaries, temples, utenfils, 
44 and every thing facred or profane belonging to 
44 them, into my power, and the hands of the Ro- 
44 man people ?” We do.” 44 And I receive them,” 
fays the king. The Sabine war being ended. Tar- 
quin returned in triumph to Rome. Then he made 
war upon the Ancient Latines, who did not venture 
a general battle with him ; yet by carrying his arms 
againft their towns one after another, he fubdued 
all the nation. The cities of Corniculum, old Fi- 
culnea, Cameria, Cruftumerium, Ameriola, Medullia, 
and Nomentum b , were either taken from the An- 


3 This city flood on the confines 
of Latium and Sabinia, between the 
Praeneftine wav. and the left bank of 
the AniOy fix miles from Rome. 
b Mo ft geographer* place Cornicu- 


jr.m be two n the ' 
]? 1 1 f-way i rorn Ti 


Tiber and the Amo, 
bur to Fidcp.ae, Hod- 





it ftood whore now 


itands the lit tie town of St, Angelo, 
near Torre Yergma, two miles from 
♦he Montes Ccmnuiani , mentioned by 

Dionyf. Hal. b. i. which Kircher 
thinks were the mounts St. Angelo 
and Monticelli. 

Ficulnea was a town of Latium. 
Cameria flood not far from Rome, 
2nd is conjeftured to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Cenina, near the 

jxvtir Amo, * Hoiflenius lay:, it was 


bevond this river near Palombara. 

* 

Cruffumerium was a town belong¬ 
ing to the Sabines. It is now called 

palombara , or Monte Rotondo. 

* 

There is no trace left of Arne- 
rrola. 

Medullia flood at a fmall diftance 
from Rome and the Anio. But there 
remain at this time no marks of it's 
ancient fituation. 

Nc men turn was one of the moft 
considerable cities of Sabinia, near 
the Salarian way and the banks of the 
river AU\a > not far from the waters 
which are at this time called i bagnt 
della Grotta Marro&zoa, ten miles 
from Rome. It is now only a village 
bearing the name of Lament ana . 



cient 
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cient Latines, or from thofe who had revolted to CHAP 
them. Upon this a treaty enfued ; after the conclu- xxxvih. 

fion of which he fet about the works he had begun 
in time of peace with greater vigor than he had car¬ 
ried on the war ; infomuch that the people enjoyed 
no more eafe and quiet than they had done in the 
field: for he prepared to furround the city with a 
{tone wall, on the fide where he had not fortified it; 
the beginning of which work had been interrupted 
by the Sabine war. Becaufe it was difficult to carry 
off the water from the flat grounds, he drained the 
low places of the city about the forum c , and the o- 
ther vallies, lying between the hills, by common 
fewers d which were carried floping into the Tiber. 
Moreover he levelled an area for founding a temple 
to Jupiter in the capitol, which he had vowed to 
him in the Sabine war; his mind even then prefaging 
the future grandeur of the place. 


AT that time, a prodigy that was both wonder- CHAP 
ful in it’s appearance, and furprizing in ids confe- xxxix. 



c The Roman forums were public 
buildings, about three times as long 
as they were broad* They were fur- 
rounded with arched portico’s, only 
fume paffages were left for places of 
entrance. They were of two forts, 
fora civilia and fora venalia. The firft 
were defigned for the ornament of 
the city, and for the public courts of 
juftice $ the others were intended for 
no other end but the neccflities and 
conveniencies of the inhabitants, and 
anfwcrcd to cur markets. In this 
place is meant the forum Romanum , 
which belonged to the former fort. 
Tarquin the elder adorned it with 
portico's, temples, and /hops for 
tradefmen on all fides. It was fo 
called becaufe of it’s antiquity, and 
of the moft frequent ufe of it in 
public affairs. Mart, and Stat. call 
it firutii Latium : Ovid gives it the 
fame name, and likewife that of fo¬ 
rum magnum. Herodian calls it viv 
cipyuia v clyepciv? forum vet us. It reach «=. 

ed from the capitol to mount Pala¬ 
tine, 


d All the arches of thefe fewers 
were built with hard ftone j and no 
expence was fpared to make the work 
durable. Their height and breadth 
were fo confiderable, that a cart load¬ 
ed with hay could eafily pafs through 
them under ground. But the greateft 
difficulty of the work was to convey 
the waters, which through thefe 
fewers were to carry off the filth 
into the Tiber. It was neceffary to 
cut, through rocks under the city, a 
channel large enough for a navigable 
ftream, and covered with arches ftrong 
enough to bear the weight of houics, 
which were often built upon them, 
and flood as firm as on the moft folid 
foundations. We may judge of the 
expence of this prodigious work, from 
the fum which the cenfors gave to 
him who undertook to clean the 
fewers, which was athoufand talents. 
This Iaft fum, according to Dr. Av- 
buthnot’s computation of the At¬ 
tic talent, amounts to *9375° 1» 

fieri, 


quences. 
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CHAP, quences, happened in the palace. It is faid, that the 
xxxix. head of a boy, called Servius Tullius, was feen by 

' manyby-ftanders furrounded with a flame as he lay fall: 
afleep. The noife was fo great, upon feeing this 
Arrange fight, that the royal family was awaked. The 
queen ftopt one of the fervants who was bringing 
water to extinguifh the flame j and after the confu- 
fion was over, forbad them to difturb him, till he 
fhould awake of his own accord. As foon as he 
awoke, it difappeared. Then Tanaquil, taking her 
hufband into a private place, ftiys, “ Do you obferve 
66 this boy whom we bring up in fo mean a manner? 
<c I would have you know for certain that he will be 
<c a light and a guide to us in our adverfity, and a 
* c protestor to our royal family in diftrefs. From 
<c henceforth let us, with the utmoft care, train up 
this youth, who is capable of becoming the great- 
“ eft ornament to the public and to us.” From this 
time the boy was treated as their own fon, and in- 
ftrucfted in thofe fciences whereby great fouls are ex¬ 
cited to aim at an elevated fortune. This prediction 
was eafily accompiiftied, becaufe it was agreeable to 
the pleafure of the Gods. The young man difplayed 
a difpofition truly worthy of a king. Nor, when they 
looked out for a fon-in-law to Tarquin. could any of 
the Roman youth be compared to him in any accom- 
plifhment •, and therefore the king gave him his 
daughter in marriage. For whatever reafon this 
great honor was conferred upon him, it leaves us no 
room to believe that he was either born of a Have, 
or was himfeif a Have in his infancy. I am rather 
of their opinion who fay, that upon the taking of 
Corniculum, the wife of Servius Tullius, .who was 
the chief man in that city, was left with-child when 
her hufband was killed, and known among the reft 
of the prifoners : that the Roman queen, folely on 
account of her quality, refcued her from flavery: fhe 
lay in at Rome in the palace of Prifcus Tarquinius: 
and afterwards, on account of this great favor, the 
two ladies contracted an intimate friendfhip, and that 
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the boy, being brought up at court from his infancy, CHAP, 
had been highly beloved and efteemed there •, that xxxix. 
the fortune of the mother, who, upon the deftruc- 
tion of her native country, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, gave rife to the ftory of his being born of 
a Have. 


ABOUT the thirty eighth year of Tarquin’s CHAP, 
reign, Servius Tullius was in the higheft favor not XL - 
only with the king, but alfo with the fenators and 
people. But the two fons of Ancus, though their 
refentment was formerly raifed to a very high pitch, 
upon feeing themfelves deprived of their father’s 
kingdom by the fraud of their guardian, and the 
fupreme power in Rome lodged in the hands of a fo¬ 
reigner defcended of no family belonging to that 
ftate, nor even within the bounds of Italy *, yet they 
thought the affront would be ftill more intolerable, 
if the kingdom, inftead of returning to them, fhould 
after the death of Tarquin come immediately into 
the hands of a flave : and that one, who was not 
only a flave himfelf, but whofe mother was a 
flave a , fhould enjoy the fovereignty in the fame Rate, 
where, about an hundred years before, Romulus, of 
divine defcent and himfelf a God, had fwayed the 
fcepter fo Jong as he lived on this earth. They con- 
fidered it as a reproach to the Roman name, but 
efpecially to their family, that, while the male ifTue 
of Ancus remained, not only foreigners, but even 
flaves fhould be raifed to the Roman throne. They 
therefore refolved to employ their fwords to prevent 
that difgrace. But as their fenfe of the injury done 
them excited their indignation againft Tarquin more 
than againft Servius, they likewife forefavv, that if 
they, fhould fuffer him to live, the revenge of a king 
would be more fevere than that of a private man j 
and after taking off Servius, it was probable he would 
adopt for his fucceftor, in the kingdom, whomfoever 


* See preceding chapter^ and book 4, chap. 3. 
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CHAP, he Shauld chufe for his (on-in-law. Up 


XL. 



thefe 

considerations, the plot was laid againft the king him- 
felf. Two of the moft refolate of all the fhepherds, 
chofen for executing their cruel defign, and armed 
with fuch iron instruments as they ufed in husban¬ 
dry, under pretence of a quarrel, made as great a 
noife as they could at the gate of the palace, and 

As 


:by drew all the king’s officers about them 


both appealed to the king, and their clamor was heard 
over all the palace, they were called before him. 
Upon their fir ft appearance they bawled out both at 
once, ftriving to interrupt one another with their 


noife 


hut when checked by the lictor, and order 


ed to fpeal 



they ceafed railing 


The 


one of them according to concert begun to tell 


(lory, and 


the king was fled fa illy looking 


upon him, the other lifting up his hatchet (truck him 
on the head, and leaving it in the wound, both of 
them made the beft of their way out of doors. Thofe 


who were prefent took up the kin 


dy to expire 


and the libtors feized 


the aflaflines endeavouring 

a noife, and 


make their efcape. This occafioned 
people flocked together in great numbers, Wondering 
what the matter was. 


CHAP. TANAQUIL during the confufion put out all 

XLL that were prefent, and ordered the palace- gates to 

be fhut •, and, as if (he had entertained hopes of her 
hufband’s recovery, carefully got ready every thing 
proper for the cure of the wound : but in cafe her 
hopes fhould be difappointed. She thought on other 
means of Securing herfelf. Therefore fending in hafte 
for Servius, She Shewed him her hufband almoft with¬ 
out any figns of life, and taking him by the right- 
hand, conjured him, not to let the murder of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law go unrevenged, nor his mother-in-law be 
expofed to the infults of her enemies. tc The kingdom 
<c is yours, Servius,” Said She, sc if you a£t like a man of 
£c resolution} not theirs, who by the hands of ruffians 
s ‘ have committed the worft of crimes. Take cou- 
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u rage, follow the direction of the Gods, who, by CHAP* 
« fpreading a divine flame round this head, have XLI * 

“ foretold, that it fliall one day appear in the world 
“ with great luftre *, let this celeffcial flame now rouze 
4t you ; awake now in earned:. We that were ftran- 
“ gers have enjoyed the fcvereign power here. Con¬ 
i' fider who you are, and not of whom you was 
born. If you are at a lofs how to a< 5 t by realon 
“ of this hidden accident, follow my advice.'” The 
palace of king Tarquin being very near the temple 
of Jupiter Stator 3 , when the noife and preflure of 
the people became intolerable, Tanaquil addrefled 
them from one of the windows which opened to the 
new way, cc Bidding them be of good courage, for 
“ the king was not dead, but ftunned by the hidden 
« blow he had received. The hatchet had not pe- 
“ netrated far into his body, and he was already 
“ come to himfelf. Now that the wound was fearch- 


“ ed, and the blood walked away, all fymptoms 
“ appeared favourable, and file hoped they would 
“ fee him very foon. In the mean time he order- 
“ ed them to obey Servius Tullius, who would ad- 
minifter juftice to them, and perform every other 
u part of the regal office.” In confequence of this 
declaration, Servius went abroad attended by the 
li&ors, clothed in royal robes b , and fitting on the 
throne, finally determined fome caufes, pretending 
to referve others till he fhould have an opportunity 
to confult the king about them. Thus Tar quin’s 


Servius ad¬ 
vanced to 
the throne. 


Y.of R,i76. 


death being concealed for fome days, Servius, under B -J- c -57 6 - 
pretext of fupplying his place, found means of 
ftrensthenine his own intereft. And when it was 

o o 

thought proper to fupprefs it no longer, and the la¬ 


mentations began in the palace, he got a {hong guard 


a It is thought it flood in the cir¬ 
cus Flaminius near the temples of 
Mars, Vulcan, and Bellona. 

b According to Dion. Hal. and o- 
ther ancient authors* the trabea was 
very like the toga, with this diffe¬ 
rence, that it wav adorned with ftripes 


of purple, at due diftanccs, on a 
white ground. This was the ordinary 
habit of the kings of Rome. And 
the chief magiftrates of the republic* 
and the Roman knights appeared in 
it on certain feftival days. 

4 


about 
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CHAP, about him, and was the firft who was advanced to 
xli. the throne by the fenators, without the confent of 

the people- The fons of Ancus, hearing that the 
aftaffines, whom they had employed, were feized, 
that the king was ftill alive, and Servius’s party fo 
very conftderable, went into voluntary banifhmentto 
Sueda Pometia c . 


CHAP. NOR did Servius only {Lengthen his intered by 
XLn - the management of public affairs, but alfo by his pri- 

vate conc iu(5]: *, and left the fons of Tarquin fhould 
be enflamed with the fame refentment againft him 
which the fons of Ancus had entertained againft Tar¬ 
quin, he gave his two daughters in marriage to the 
two young princes Lucius and A runs Tarquins : yet 
human prudence could not prevent the unalterable 
decrees of fate, nor fcreen him from the envy at¬ 
tending a crown, which raifed againft him the black¬ 
ed; treafons and the bittereft enemies within his own 

% 

houfe. Very feafonably for his prefent quiet, the 
truce with the Veientes being expired, war was de¬ 
clared againft them and the other nations of Hetruria. 
In this war the bravery as well as good fortune of 
Tullius appeared to great advantage; for having 
routed the enemies numerous army he returned to 
Rome, eftablifhed in his kingdom by the affedions 
both of the fenate and people. Thereafter he enter¬ 
ed upon a work of peace, of all others the moft im¬ 
portant *, that as Numa had been the founder of re¬ 
ligious inftitutions, pofterity might have reafon to 
celebrate Servius as author of the feveral orders and 
ranks in the ftate, whereby the different degrees of 
dignity and fortune are diftinguifbed from one ano¬ 
ther. For he appointed the Cenfus 3 , an inftitution of 
the greateft fervice to an empire, which was like to 
grow to fuch a pitch of grandeur, becaufe by means, 
of it, the charges of peace and war were not borne 
equally by every particular perfon, as in former times, 

c Nov; called Cifierna-Pontina, 


2 


*' From cenfcre % to rate or value. 

but 
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but levied according to' the value of their eftates. 
By this Cenfus, he divided the people into clafies and 
centuries, a regulation very proper both for peace 
and war. 


OF thofe who had an eftate of a hundred thou- CHAP, 
fand affes a or more, he made eighty centuries, forty xliii. 
of aged citizens and forty of young men. All thefe 
were called the firfb clafs, and were appointed, the 
aged to guard the city, and the young to fight a- 
broad. The arms afligned them were a Helmet b , 
a round fhield c , greaves d , and a coat of mail e , all 
of brafs, for the defence of their body, and a fpear f 
and a fword s to annoy the enemy. To this clafs 
were added two centuries of mechanics, who were 
to ferve without arms, and to be employed, in carry¬ 
ing the military engines. The fecond clafs compre¬ 
hended all whofe. eftate was from feventy five h to 
an hundred thoufand afles, and made up of old and 
young citizens twenty centuries. To them was af- 
figned an oblong fhield 1 inftead of a round one. And, 

except 


a 322 1 . 18 s. 4 d. Arbuthnot. 

b The galea was a head-piece, or 
morion, coming down to the {boul¬ 
ders, commonly of brafs. 

c This kind of fhield was lefs than 
the fcutum, and quite round. It be¬ 
longed more properly to other na¬ 
tions, though for fome little time it 
was ufed by the Romans. 

A They were worn on the legs, 
and feem to have been borrowed, as 
many other cuftoms, from the Gre¬ 
cians, fo well known by the title of 

’A^a/w, *ivdl boeted Greeks , 
c This coat of mail, or brigandine, 
was generally made of leather, and 
worked over with little hooks of 
iron $ and fometimes adorned with 
imall feales of thin gold. Sometimes 
the lorica were a fort of linen caf- 
focks, fuch as Suetonius attributes to 
Galba, like that of Alexander and 
Plutarch, or thofe of the Spaniih 
troops, deferibed by Polybius, in his 
account of the battle of Oannse. 
f It was a light kind of javelin. 

* The Roman foldicrs commonly 
Wore- their fwords on the right fide. 


that it might not hinder their fhields ; 
though they arc often. reprefented 
otherwife in ancient monuments. 
They thought Spanifh fwords fitteft 
for execution, and of the beft fhape 
and temper, they being fomething like 
the Turkifh feymitars, but more (harp 
at the point. 

h 242 1 . 3 s. 9 d. Arbuthnot. 

* The fcutum was a buckler of 
wood, the parts whereof were littlfc 
plates of iron, and the whole covered 
with a bull’s hide. It was lurround- 
ed with a plate of iron on the out- 
fide to keep off blows, and with an¬ 
other within, to hinder it from tak¬ 
ing any damage by lying on the 
ground. In the middle was an iron 
bofs, or umbo , jutting out, very fer- 
viceable to glance off {tones and darts, 
and fometimes to prefs violently on 
the enemy, and drive all before them. 
The feuta themfelves were of two 
kinds, the mat a and i mb neat a. The 
former of a plain oval figure 5 the 
other of an oblong, and bending in¬ 
ward like half a cylinder. Polybius 
makes the feuta four foot long, and 

Plutarch 
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CHAP, except a coat of mail, their other arms were the fame 
xliii. with thofe of the firft clafs. He appointed the third 

c j a fg coniift of thofe whofe eftate amounted to 

I 

fifty thoufand afles k , and they were divided into as 
many centuries, and diftinguifhed with refped to 
their age in the fame manner as the former, nor was 
there any difference in their arms, but that this clafs 
had no greaves. The fourth clafs, confiding of thofe 
whofe eftates extended to twenty five thoufand afles 1 , 
was divided into as many centuries, but their arms 
were different, this clafs being only allowed a fpear 
and a long javelin m . In the fifth clafs, the number 
of centuries were encreafed to thirty, armed with 
flings and ftones. Among them were reckoned the 
accenfi", the blowers on the horn, and the pipers, 
divided into three centuries. This whole clafs con¬ 
fided of thofe whofe eftate amounted to eleven thou¬ 
fand afles °. The fixth comprehended all the poorer 
citizens, whofe eftates were below this fum, and of 
them one century was made up which was exempted 
from ferving in war. Having thus divided and arm¬ 
ed the infantry, he levied twelve centuries of knights 
from among the chief men of the ftate, and to the 
three centuries, appointed by Romulus, he added 

other fix under the fame names, which they received 

* * 

at their firft inftitution. Ten thoufand afles p were 
given them out of the public revenue, for the buying 
of horfes, and widows were afligned them, who 
paid two thoufand afles q yearly for their fubfiftence. 


Plutarch calls them reaching 

down to the feet , And it is very pro¬ 
bable, that they covered almoil the 
whole body, fince our author, book 
44, mentions foldicrs, who flood on 
guard, fometimes flecping with their 
heads laid on their ihield, with the 
other end fixed on the earth. 
k 161 1 . g s. zd. Arbuthnot, 

1 Sol. 34s. yd. Id. 
m The r verutum > according to Po¬ 
lybius, was a fort of javelin three cu¬ 
bits long. It was fquare, and pretty 
much like a fpit. It's name is de¬ 
rived from wr», a fpit. 

® It is uncertain who were com¬ 


prehended under that name, and what 
their office was. According to Sex¬ 
tus Pompcius, they were men who 
were always ready to iupply the- va¬ 
cant places in any of the centuries, 
and were, a fort of recruits, confifting 
of iuch perfons as were ambitious of 
being incorporated into one or other 
of the clafles. But according to Varro, 
the word accenfi fignifies men chofen 
out to be aid-de-camps to the gene¬ 
rals and tribuns, to carry their orders 
to inferior officers. 

0 35 1 . 10 s. 5 d. Arbuthnot. 

P 32 1 . 5s. iod. Idem. 
q 61 . 93. ad. Idem. 


All 
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All thefe burdens were, in a great meafure, taken CHAP* 
off the poor and laid on the rich. And that they xliii. 
might bear them the more patiently, an additional' 
honor was conferred upon them; for they did not 
now vote by poll, according to the inftitution of Ro¬ 
mulus, which his fuccefiors had obferved; nor were 
their fuffrages of equal weight, but a fubordination 
was eftablifhed, that none might feem to be excluded 
from the right of voting, and yet the whole power 
might refide in the chief men of the city. For the 
knights were firft called, and then the centuries of 
the firft clafs; and if they happened to differ, which 
was feldom the cafe, thofe of the fecond were called: 

And they feldom ever defcended fo low, as to the 
laft clals. Nor need we be fur prized, that the pre- 
fent regulation, fince the tribes were encreafed to 
thirty five, fbould not agree with the number of 
centuries of young and aged citizens inftituted by 
Servius Tullius, they being now double of what they 
were at that time. For having divided the city in¬ 
to four parts, according to the regions and hills which 
were then inhabited, he called thefe divifions tribes, 
in my opinion, from the tribute which they paid. 

For he like wife appointed the method of levying 
taxes, according to the value of eftates; nor had 
thefe tribes any relation to the number and divifion 
of the centuries. 



HAYING completed the cenfus, which the CHAP, 

dread of the law, that was made againft thofe who XLIV - 
negledted to enrol themfelves in the cenfor’s books, 
had forwarded, he publifhed a proclamation, com¬ 
manding all the citizens of Rome, both horfe and 
foot, under the pain of imprifonment and death, to 
prefent themfelves in the Campus Marti us by break 
of day, ranged according to their refpedive centuries, 
and there, after muftering his whole army, he puri¬ 
fied them by a facrifice of a fow, a fheep, and a bull, 
and this was called doling the luftrum% becaufe 

then 


* Aluetido, from paying, expiating, Lua y fo named from the verb lu?? to 
iearing t or perhaps from the Goddefs whom Servius is faid to have built a 

Vox,, I, G temple* 
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XLIV. 


HAP. then the cenfus was completed. In that furvey, 

eighty thoufand Roman citizens are laid to have been 
enrolled. Fabius Pi&or, the oldeft hiftorian extant, 
adds, that this was the number of thofe who were 
fit to bear arms. To accommodate this great number 



of people, it was 


thought 


cefiary to enlarge the 


city, and for that purpofe he firft added the Quin* 
nal b , and Viminal c hills, and fome time after the 
Efquiline \ where he dwelt himfelf to give reputa- 


part 


the pi 
moat and 


He fortified the city with 

quite round it, and by this 


means enlarged the Pomcerium e . They who regard 


temple. She was invoked in all expia¬ 
tions, and when people made up their 
accompts, and paid their debts. 

Becaufe of the continual change of 
men’s eftates, it was ordered that the 
cenfus fhould be renewed every five 
years, and as it was ufually clofed by 
the luftrum, hence this word came to 
fignify that term of years. 

b Collis Quirinalis was fo called ei¬ 
ther from the temple of Quirinus, 
another name of Romulus ; or more 
probably from the Curetes, a people 
that remov’d hither with Tatius from 
Cures, a Sabine city. It afterwards 
chang’d it’s name to Caballus, Mons 
Caballi, and Caballinus, from the two 
marble-horfes, with each a man hold¬ 
ing him, which are fet up here. They 
arc ftili landing $ and if the inferip- 
tion on the pilafters be true, were 
the work of Phidias and Praxiteles j 
made by thofe famous matters to re- 
jprefent Alexander the Great, and his 
Bucephalus, and fent to Nero for a 
prefent by Tiridates king of Armenia. 
This hill was added to the city by 
Numa* To the eaft, it has Mons 
Efquilinus, and Mons Viminalis j to 
the fouth, the forum of Csefar and 
Nerva } to the weft, the level part of 
the city $ to the north, Collis Hor- 
tulorum, and the Campus Martius. In 
compafs almoffc three miles. 

c Mons Viminalis derives it’s name 
from the ofiers that grew there in 
great plenty. This hill was taken in 
by Semus Tullius. To the eaft, it 
has the Campus Efquinalis ; and to 
the fouth, part of the Suburra and 


the Forum j to the weft, Mons Qul~ 

malis j to the north, the Valiis with a plough 


rinalis. In compafs two miles and a 
half. 

d Mons Efquilinus was anciently 
call’d Cifpius, andOppius: the name 
of Efquilinus was varied, for the 
eafier pronunciation, from Exquilinus, 
a corruption of Excubinas y ab Exeu - 
bihy from the watch that Romulus 
kept here. It was taken in by Ser- 
vius Tullius, who had here his royal 
feat. Varro will have the Efquilia 
to be properly two mountains; which 
opinion has been fince approv’d of by 
a curious obferver. To the eaft, it 
has the city-walls ; to the fouth, the 
Via Labicana ; to the weft, the val¬ 
ley lying between Mons Ccelius and 
Mons Palatinus \ to the north, Col- 
lis Viminalis. In compafs about four 
miles. 

e Though the phrafe of Pomcerm 
proferre be commonly us’d in authors, 
to fignify the enlarging of the city; 
yet ’tis certain the city might be en¬ 
larg’d without that ceremony. For 
Tacitus and Gellius declare no perfon 
to have had a right of extending the 
Pomcerium, but fuch a one as had 
taken away fome part of an enemy^ 
country in war j whereas it’s mani- 
feft, that feveral great men, who ne¬ 
ver obtain’d that honour, increas’d 
the buildings with confiderable ad¬ 
ditions. 

’Tis remarkable, that the fame 
ceremony with which the foundations 
of their cities were at firft laid, they 
us’d too in deftroying and razing places 
taken from the enemy ; which tve 
find was begun by the chief com¬ 
mander’s turning up fome of the walls 
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only the compofition of the word, will have the CHAP* 

Pomoerium to be a fpace of ground without the walls, 
but it is rather a fpace on each fide the wall, which ' 
the Hetrurians at building of cities confecrated by 
augury, reaching to a certain extent both within and 
without the wall they intended to raife; fo that the 
houfes might not be joined to it on the infide, as 
they commonly are now, and alfo that there might 
be fome fpace without left untilled. This fpace which, 
it was not lawful to till or inhabit, not for it’s being 
without the wall, more than for • the wall’s being 
without it, the Romans called the Pomoerium: And 
in enlarging the city, as far as the wails were moved 
farther toward the fields, fo far this confecrated 
ground was Jikewife extended. 


THE ftate being improved, the city enlarged, CHAP, 
and every thing in it modelled in the beft manner for XLV - 
the purpofes of peace and war, that force of arms 
flight not be the only means of acquiring farther 
degrees of ftrength, he endeavoured by policy to ex¬ 
tend his empire, and at the fame time procure refpecft 
to the city. The temple of Diana at Ephefus a was 
at that time in high efteem, and was faid to have 
been built at the common charge of ail the ftates of 
Afia. Servius took occafion to commend exceeding¬ 
ly the agreement of thefe nations in joint worfhip of 
the fame Gods, before the Latin nobility, with whom 
both in public and private he cultivated a ftridt friend- 
fhip and intimacy. By often infilling on the fame 
fubjedt, he at laft wrought upon them fo far, that 
the Latines joined with the Romans in building a 
temple to Diana at Rome. This was plainly acknow- 
ledging that city to be their capital, which was a 
point they had frequently difputed with their fwords. 

But though the Latines appeared now to have loft 


* A city of Ionia, formerly the 
taoft famous mart of the Lefler Afia. 
Juftin fays, b. a. that it was built by 
the Amazons, It was particularly fa¬ 
mous for the temple of Diana P when? 


► 


as 


they had in the higheft eftee 1 

appears from the xix. chap, of the 
A£t$ of the Apoftles. It is now call¬ 
ed Figena or Efei'o. 
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CHAP, all concern, for a matter about which they had fo 
xlv. often unfuccefsfully employed their arms, fortune 

feemed to prefent one of the Sabines with an oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering the fuperiority to his country, by 
his own addrefs. This man is faid to have had a 
cow calved among his cattle, of furprizing fize and 
beauty. Her horns, which were hung up in the 
porch of the temple of Diana, remained, for many 
ages, a proof of her enormous bulk. The thing 
was juftly looked upon as a prodigy, and the footh- 
fayers had foretold, that whoever fhould facrifice 
this cow to Diana, fhould thereby ascertain the em¬ 
pire to his native city. This prediction had alfo reach¬ 
ed the ears of the high pried: of Diana. The Sabine, 
when he thought the proper time for offering the 
facrifice was come, drove the cow to Rome, led her 
to the temple of that Goddefs, and fet her before the 
altar. The Roman pried druck with the uncommon 
fize of the victim fo much celebrated by fame, thus 
accoded the Sabine, 44 What intended thou to do, 
64 dranger,” fays he? 44 wouldd thou with impure 
44 hands offer a facrifice to Diana ? Why dod not 
46 thou fird wafh thyfeif in running water? The 
6 « Tiber runs in the bottom of the valley.” The 
dranger being feized with a fcruple of confcience, 
and defirous of having every thing done in due form, 
that the event might anfwer the prediction, immedi¬ 
ately went down into the river. In the mean time 
the pried facrificed the cow to Diana, which gave 

great fatisfaflion to the king, and to the whole date. 

* 


CHAP. THOUGH Servius had now been edablifhed 

xlvi. in the kingdom, by Jong poffeffion, yet as he heard 

that expreffions fometimes dropt from young Tar 



quin 


44 That he had feized the crown 


importing, 

44 without the cohfent of the people,” having fird 
fecured their good will, by dividing among them the 
lands taken from their enemies, he had the courage 
to fubmit his title to the kingdom to the judgment 

and decifion of the people, and was declared king 

i with 





by TITUS LIVIUS. 
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with fuch unanimity, as had not been obferved in the- C HAP 
eLftion of any of his predecefTors in the throne. But XLVI - 
this was fo far from difcouraging Tarquin from afpiring 



kingdom, that it only confirmed him the more 


hopes of attaining 


for befides the impetu 


jfity of his own temper, and the impreffions which 


daily fo 
him, he knew 


of his wife Tullia made upon 
the divifion of the lands among 
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the people was contrary to the inclination of the fe 
nators 3 and therefore thought it would furnifh him 
with a proper handle for accufing Servius to them, 
as it would at the fame time give him an opportunity 
of railing his own reputation, in the fenate. In confe- 
quence of this a tragical and inhuman aft of cruelty 
was committed in the court of Rome, that the peo¬ 
ple being difgufted with ' .ings, might the fooner en« 
joy the fweets of liberty, and he might be the laft 
king who fhould by unnatural crimes pave his way 
to the throne. Whether this Lucius Tarquin was 
the grandfon of Tarquinius Prifcus 
tain 5 yet I am apt to believe, with the greateft num¬ 
ber of authors, that he was his fon. His brother 
Aruns Tarquin was a youth of a gentle difpofition, 
and the two Tullias, the daughters of king Servius, 
who were likewife of very different tempers, had 
been married to thefe two brothers as has been al¬ 
ready obferved. It had happened, that the two 


very 


tempers 


matched together, and 


my opinion it was chiefly owing to the good fortune 
of the Roman people, that Servius might reign the 

and have a fufhcient fpace of time to form 


was 


long 

the morals of the hate. Haughty Tullia 
tremely vexed that fhe found in her hufband 
ther the principles of courage nor ambition, 
therefore having her thoughts entirely taken up with 


and 


the other Tarquin, fhe ufed 


prefs her adrnira 

tion of him, by faying that he was a brave man, 
and truly born of royal blood, defpifing at the fame 
time her lifter as one, who, though matched with 

a man of fpirit, had not the refolution of a woman 
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C HAP. As the wicked are commonly moft fuited to one an¬ 
other, To a fimifitude of manners foon produced an 


XLVI. 

yv^ intimacy between them *, but this afpiring woman 

was the fource of all the confufion that followed. 
She had been ufed for a long time to have fecret 
conferences with her brother-in-law, and therein 
threw out the bittereft reproaches againft her huf- 
band to his brother, and againft her fifter to her huf- 
band, affirming, cc That it were much better for’ 
6 ‘ her to be a widow and him unmarried, than to be 


CC 




unequally matched, and under the neceflity of 


living in obfcurity 



the mean -fpiritednefs of 


<c others. If the Gods had given her the hufband 
iC fhe deferved, fhe would foon have feen the fove- 
ci reign power eftablifhed in her own family, which 
cc (he now faw in the hands of her father.” By fuch 
difcourfes fhe foon infpired the young man with all 
the heat and violence of her own temper. And the 
death of Aruns Tarquin, and of the younger Tullia, 
which happened within a few days of one another, 
having left them at liberty to contract a new alliance, 
a'match was foon made up between them, 
without opposition from Servius, than with his con 
fent. 



/ • 


CHAP. PROM this time Servius’s old age became every 

day more uneafy, and his reign more grievous to 


XL VII. 



Him. For Tullia immediately after the commiftion 
df one crime, began to contrive another, arid ftif- 
fered her hufband to reft neither day nor night, left 

gh his inadlivity the unnatural ihurders they had 
already committed fhould lofe their effedt. She told 
him; tc That (he wanted not a man merely to be 
called her hufBand, nor one to live with her in 

but one who fhould think him- 


1 

Ci. 



Cc 


£ 


* / 
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felf worthy of a crown, remeriiber that .he was 
the fon 6f Titquiriius Prifeus, and chufe rather 
to have, tHah hbpe for a kingdom. If you are 

111 . ' ' V V’ fi < : V !. t ’ .-’I*'. T i/-. * v ■ -• ■ ", . ■ tl 


the man 

- f. ^ -i 

. bdth' 




triarried; I muft tall 
and king $ but if not, I have 

*1 changed 





TITUS LIVIUS. 

* 

“ changed for the worfe ; becaufe now I have to do CHAP! 
<« not only with a coward but alfo a murderer. XLVit. 
Why do you not roufe yourfelf? You have 

as your father did, to travel from 


U 



no 


need 


U 


Corinth * or Tarqiiinii in queft of a foreign king 
dom. Your houfhold Gods, the Gods of your 
country, your father’s ftatue, the palace where 


you dwell, the regal 

“ the firname of Tarq 


in that palace, and 


and 


you king 


But if you have not courage to improve thofe ad 
« vantages, why do you disappoint the expeditions 
«« of the city, or Suffer yourfelf to be looked upon 


Cl 


king’s fon. Get you hence to Tarq 


or 


Corinth, and feeing you referable your brother 
more than your father, fink into the former ob 


fcurity of your family.” By fuch reproaches file 
enflamed the prince’s mind,. nor could fhe be at reft 
herfelf: file could not bear that Tanaquil, who was 
a ftranger, ftiould have the addrefs to difpofe of the 
kingdom twice fuccefliVely, firft to her hufband, and 


afterward to her fon 


and that fhe, who was 


the daughter of a king, fhould have no weight in 
giving or taking away the crown. Tarquin incited 
by this furious woman went about among the Sena- 
tores Minorum Gentium, making his court to them. 
He put them in mind of the favors they had received 
from his father, and demanded fui table returns. The 
young men he engaged to his intereft by large pre¬ 
sents, promifing mighty matters from his own adr 
miniftration, and in ail places vented the moft bitter 


a A famous and rich city of Achaia, 
fituated in the middle of the ifthmus 
of the Peloponnefus, now the Mo¬ 
rn; As it flood between the Ionian 
and u$gean feas, it was called Bima» 
rh Cdrintbus. It’s prodigious wealth 
triads it to be fufpe&ed by the Ro- 
thans/who feat ambaffadors thither, 
whoni the .Corinthians inful ted in a 


trio ft fhanieful mahiier. On this the 
Romans fent L. Mummius with an 
army agairifl it, who,burnt and razed 
it,. in <the year of the world 3840, 

and of Rome 608. In the burning 


of it, fo many rich and coftly ftatues, 
of fundry forts of metal, were melt¬ 
ed, that thereof was afterwards found 
a kind of precious metal, called Co¬ 
rinthian brafs, more efteemed than 
filver among the Romans. Julius C se+ 
far afterwards rebuilt it, and called it 
by it v s former name. It was once fa¬ 
mous for the profeffion of Chriftianifcy* 
as appears from St. Paul's Epifties* 
It fell into the hands of the Turks* 
under Mahomet the fecond, in the 
year of Chrift 1458,- and is now call¬ 
ed Coranto, but by them Gereme. 

G 4 inve&ives 
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CHAP, invedtives againft the king. At laft, when he thought 
xlvii. he had found a proper opportunity for executing, his 

defign, he got a band of armed men about him, 
and forced, his way into the forum, and whilft all 
prefent were ftruck with fudden terror, placed him- 
felf on the royal throne in the fenate-houfe, and 
ordered the public crier to fummon the fenators to 
attend kingTarquin. Some were beforehand prepared 
for this event, others, aftonifhed at the furprizing re¬ 
volution, gave Servius up for loft, and feared that their 
abfence might be made a crime, fo that they all, from 
different motives, immediately repaired to the houfe. 
ThenTarquin beginning his invedlives againft Servius 
with the obfcurity of his family, told them, “ That 
cc after the barbarous murder of his father, though 
cc he was a (lave'and the fon of a Have, he had pof- 
cc feffed h'mfelf of the kingdom, not after an inter- 
cc regnum, according to ancient cuftom, not after 
holding the comitia, nor by the votes of the peo- 
£C pie, or confirmation of the fenate, but merely by 
e£ the intrigues of a woman. That thus born and 
cc thus created king, he had always favored the 
cC meaneft wretches, like himfelf, and out of hatred 



ec to others on account of their noble birth, had 
• 6 taken lands from the nobility, and diftributed them 
es to the mo ft abjedt of the people. All the bur- 
“ dens which were formerly born in common, he 


<c had laid on the principal citizens, and had infti- 


Ci tuted the cenfus, that the fortunes of the rich be- 

^ • • • ' » * • ** 

cc ing vifible might expofe them to envy, and that 
£C he might have them ready, when he pleafed, to 
“ beftow upon beggars.” 


CHAP SERVIUS, alarmed by the accounts of what 

XLvni.* -pafled, which were brought him in great hafte, came 

in, while his rival was fpeaking, and immediately 
called to him with a loud voice from the porch of 
the fenate-houfe, “ What’s the matter, Tarquin ? 
“ How durft you be fo audacious as to convene the 

“ fenators, or fit on my throne whilft I am alive ?” 


I 






As the other haughtily replied, “ That he had taken CHAP. 
« pofleflion of his father’s throne : That it was much xlviii. 
«« more proper his fon fhould inherit his kingdom 
« than his flave, who had already too long licenti- 
“ oufly infulted his matters,” the partizans on both 
fides raifed a fliout, the people crowded into the 
fenate-houfe, and it appeared, that whoever fhould 
get the better in this ftruggle would be king. As 
Tarquin was now under a neceflity of coming to ex¬ 
tremities, and had much the advantage in youth and 
ftrength, he feized Servius by the Waitt, carried him 
out of the fenate-houfe, threw him from the top to 

the bottom of the flairs, and then returned thither 

* 

to call the fenators together. The king’s officers and 
attendants fled. He himfelf quite faint was returning 
home, with a few guards, half dead with fear ; but 
when he had got to the top of the Cyprian ttreet * % 
he was overtaken and flam by thofe whom Tarquini 
had fent in purfuit of him. As this was not incon- 
fiftent with Tullia’s other crimes, it was believed to 
have been done by her advice 5 but it is very certain, A. 
that fhe drove in her chariot to the forum, and with¬ 
out regarding the number of men that were there, 
called her huffiand out of the fenate-houfe, and was 

* r , 

the flrft wh6 faluted him king. And when, upon 
his ordering her to retire out of fo great a crowd, Ihe 
was returning home, and had reached the upper end 
of the Cyprian ttreet, where a temple of Diana lately 
flood, as the coachman was turning the chariot to 
the right hand towards the Virbian afcent, which 
was his way to the Efquiline hill, he Aopt fhort in 
a great fright, checked his horfes, and flaewed his 
lady Servius lying murdered in the ttreet. Upon 
this a fliocking and inhuman acttion is reported to 
have enfued, and as a monument of it the name Vi¬ 
tus Sceleratus b was given to this place, in which 
Tullia, hurried on in a diftractted manner by the fu¬ 
ries of her fitter and former hufband, is faid to have 


a .According to Varro 7 the word -guage, good or happy * 
Cyprius fignificd in the old Sabine ian* * The turfed Jirect, 


driven 
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CHAP, driven her chariot over the dead body of her father, 


v xlviii. and being herfelf ftained and befpattered 




And this likewife gives an additional 


regal 


the 

bloody chariot, carried home part of heir father’s 
blood to her own tutelary Gods, and thofe of her huf- 
band that by their juft indignation, their reign might 
jfoon have an end fuited to it’s wicked beginning, 
Servius Tullius reigned forty-four years in fuch man¬ 
ner, that his fucceilbr, had he been a good and rea- 
lonable prince, would have found it a difficult matter 
to equal him. 

luftre to his feign, that all juft and lawful e>tercife of 

power fell with him. . Some authors aflert, 
that he intended to have refigned his government, 
however mild and gentle, becaufe it was entirely 
Jodged in the hands of a Angle perfon, had he not 
been cut off by the unnatural cruelty of his own fa¬ 
mily, while his thoughts were employed about the 
fneans of making his country entirely free. 

9 

AT this period begun the reign of Tarquin, whofe 
* actions procured him the firname of the Proud, for 
he would not fuffer his father-in-law to be buried, 
alledging, for an excule, that even Romulus died 


CHAP 



Tarquiu 

king. 

Year of R. 


without that honor. He put to death the principal 
fenators, becaufe he fufpe&ed them to have been in 
the intereft of Servius ; and as he was conlcious of 
the wicked means he had ufed to raile himfelf to the 
throne, that the precedent He had fet might not be 
improved againft himfelf, kept a ftrohg guard of 
armed men always about his per/on. Nor indeed 
had he any better title to the crown than force and 
violence could give him ; for he was neither ad¬ 
vanced to it by the fuffrages of the people, nor cbn~ 
fermed in, it by the fenators. Befides, as he had not 
hopes of gaining the affe&ions of the citizens, he 
had no means of fecuring his kingdom but motives 
of fear ; and that theie might have the more gene¬ 
ral influence, he referved to himfelf alone, without 
the advice or affiftance of any affeflors, the cogni¬ 
zance of all capital crimes ; that fo he might have it 




TITUS LIVIUS. 
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in his power to put to death, banifh and confifcate CHAP: 
the goods, not only of thofe whom he hated or fu- xux. 
fpefted, but alfo where he had no profpeft but of 
enriching himfelf with the fpoils of the fufferers. 

Having chiefly, by thefe means, very much leflened 
the number of the fenators, he refolved to chufe 
none in their room, that the order might fall into 
contempt by the fmallnefs of their number, and have 
the lefs refentment of tKeir being rendered ufelefs. 

For he was the firfl: who broke through the cuftorri 
obferved by preceding king's, of confultihg the fenate 
in all matters, and managed all the affairs of ftate 
according to his own arbitrary pleafure, making peace 
and war as he thought proper, entering into treaties 
and alliances with whatever {fates he had a mind, 
without confultitig the fenate or people, and breaking 
them without their advice. 


He 


was at very grea 



pains to fecure to himfelf the friendlhip of the Latine 
ftate, that by means of this foreign alliance his fafety 
among his own fubje&s might be lefs precarious ; hbf 
did he only cultivate friehdfhip with their nobility, 
but alfo entered into family alliances with them. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to Mamiliiis Tufctila- 
nus, who was by far the molt confiderable man of 
the Latine name; and if we will believe the ftory, 
defcended of UJlyfles and the Goddefs Circe, by which 
means he fecured to himfelf the intereft of the nu¬ 
merous relations and friends of that Latine prince. 

4 

TAR QUIN, having now confiderable weight CHAP 

among the Latine chiefs, appointed them to meet 
him on a certain day at the grove of Ferentirium % 
pretending that he wanted to treat with them about 
fome matters relating to their common fafety. Great 

numbers of them came to the place by break of day 

^ * 

* It was in Latium, near Monte 
Albano, in the fame place where Ma¬ 
rino now ftands, a little town in the 
Ecclefiaftical State. The ruins of fe¬ 
deral ancient monuments teftify it’s 
former grandeur. At this place, af¬ 
ter the demolition of Alta^ the Xa- 





tines held their general diets, when 
they were to deliberate on the inte- 
refts of their nation. Here flood a 
temple of Tlbr&> in a ^grove. It was 
watered by a hvulet~ which gave Fc* 
rchtinurn the -name of caput dquge Fc+ 
renting. 

but 
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though he kept the day ap- 
to the meeting till a little be- 
fore fun-fet. During the whole day many different 
fubjedts paffed in converfation at the affembly, and 
Turnus Herdonius, ,a nativeof Aricia b , had bitterly 
inveighed againft Tarquin for his abfence,’ faying, 
<c It was no wonder he had the firname of Proud 
<e given him at Rome :” for he was commonly called 
by this name, though fecretlyand by whifpers. tc Can 
<c there be a greater inftance of pride, than thus to 

<e trifle with the Latine nation; to fummon a num* 

% • 

ts ber of princes to come hither from diflant places, 
“ and notattend the meeting, which he himfelf had 
* c appointed ? It was plain he tried their patience, 
<c that if they fhould once fubmit to the yoke, he 
<c might opprefs them, when they had put it out of 
<c their power to help themfelves. For who could 
<c mifs to obferve, that he afpired to a defpotic power 
ec over the Latines? which, if his own fubjeds had 
. sc wifely entrufted to him, or if it was true that 
“ they had trufted him with it, and he had not 
c< feized it by the unnatural murder of his neareft 

m • * W J 

cc relations, the Latines might repofe the fame con- 
4C fidence in him ; though even upon that fuppofition, 
<c being a diftind people, they were under no obli- 
' <e gation to do it. But if he gave his own country- 

<c men reafon to repent of what they had done for 
“ him, by putting them to death, fending them in- 
<c to bariifhment and Gripping them of. their eftates, 
‘ 6 what, ground had the Latines to exped better 
<c ufage? If they would be perfuaded by him, they 
<6 fhould return to their own houfes and take no 

% 0 

more notice of the affembly defigned to be held 
“ that day,th^n he who had made the appointment.” 
As Turnus, a feditious and enterprizing man, who 

had by fuch arts amaffed great wealth in his own 

^ • 

* 

% 

b This town lay ten miles from indignation, raifed againft him by his 
Romej and received this name from ftepmother Phaedra* becauffe he would 
Aricia wife- cf Kippolytus* fon of not lye with her, came and fettled in 
Thefeua and Hippolyte, queen of the Italy, and built this city, which is 
Amazons, who, to ffron his father’s now called Rizzo or Riccia. 

, country. 


CHAP, but Tarquin himfelf, 
L * oointed, vet came not 



country 
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s throwing out 


thefe and the like 


with great warmth, Tarquin came in and put 
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L. 


an 


end 


his fpeech. They all turned to pay their 
compliments to him, and when filence was made. 




thofe who 


him 


being put in mind 
make an excufe for his coming fo late, he laid, 
“ That a difference between a father and his fon had 
“ been fubmitted to his arbitration, and that his 
“ concern for bringing about a reconciliation between 


them had detained him fo 


And as that af¬ 


fair had taken up that day, he would lay before 
them to-morrow the reafon of his calling 


u 


gether 


Turnus 


faid. did not fuffer 

that n 


dif- 


a 


this to pafs without cenfure*, alledging, 
ference was fooner compofed, than that be 
father and fon, and that very few words were re- 
quifite in fuch a cafe. If he would not fubmit to his 
father, fome dreadful calamity would befal him. 


LI. 


THE Arician having thus inveighed again ft the CHAP* 
Roman king, left the meeting*, Tarquin, relenting 
his inve&ives more than he feemed to do, immedi¬ 
ately contrived the ruin of Turnus, that he might 
imprefs the Latines with the fame terrors by which 



he over-awed the minds of his own fubje&s-, and be- 
caufe he had no authority to put him to death open¬ 
ly, he cut off this innocent man by bringing a falfe 
accufation againft him. His fuccefs in this was owing 
to fome Aricians, engaged in a party oppohte to that 
of Turnus, by whofe means he bribed his flave to 
fuffer a great number of fwords to be fecretly con¬ 
veyed into his mafter’s lodging. Tarquin, having 
completed the whole fcheme in one night, fent for 
the Latine chiefs a little before day-break, and, as 
if alarmed with fome extraordinary difcovery, faid, 
tc That his abfence yefterday had been ordered by 
the particular providence of the Gods for their 
fafety as well as his own, becaufe he was informed 
M that Turnus had confpired his death, and that of 
the principal men of the Latines, that he alone 

might 


CC 


Ct 
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CHAP. <c might have the fupreme power over the nation. 

That he intended to have executed his plot yefter- 
day at the aftembly, which he only delayed be- 
caufe the perfon who appointed it, and whom he 

pie¬ 



ce 

cc 

tc 


cc 


principally wanted to make fure of, was 


CC 


CC 


cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 

4 

cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


fent 


This was the reafon why he had fo bitter 


ly inveighed againft him in his abfence, that very 
abfence having difappointed his hopes. If his in¬ 
formation was juft, he did not doubt but at break 


of day, when the aftembly 
arms with a band of conip 


he would con* 

» 

. He was like 


wife informed that a great number of fwords had 
been fecretly conveyed to him ; and as it was eafy 
to find out whether there was any ground for this 
report, he earns 


46 with him to Tur 


ftly entreated them to go 


55 


along 

The ambition of Turnus. 


and his fpeech the day before, becaufe it feemed to 
have occafioned his delaying the intended maflacre, 
made the thing look fufpicious. They went with 
fome difpofttion to believe what Tarquin had faid, 
yet had not the fwords been found, they would 

When 


have looked upon 
they came to the pi 


guard upon him and feized his Haves, who 


reft as a forgery 
having awaked Turnus, fet 

of 


affection to their 
the fwords, which 


mafter, began to make refiftance 


b rough 


L 


of all parts of 


the houfe, where they had been hid, feemed to put 
the matter beyond all difpute. Turnus was put in 
chains, and immediately an aftembly of the Latines 
called in great hafte, where the fwords, which were 


produced 


fo exafperated them againft him 


Lb IAP 

LII. 



that without fuftfering him to make his defence, he 
was condemned to a new kind of death: For he was 
thrown in at the head of the fpring of Ferentinum, 
and a hurdle being laid upon him, and ftones heaped 
upon it, he was drowned. 

THEN Tarquin having recalled the Latines to 
the aftembly, after commending them for the juft 
punifthment they had inflicted upon Turnus, in confe- 

i quence 
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CHAP 

unnatural parricide, as a means to bring about a revo- mi. 
lution in the ftate, fpoke to this purpofe,viz. “ That he 
“ could plead an ancient right, feeing the Latines came 
“ originally from Alba, and were comprehended In 
“ that treaty, whereby the whole Alban ftate, with 
« it’s colonies, had fubmitted to the Roman govern- 
“ ment in the reign of Tullus. But he thought it 
« would be more for the common intereft of the 
« parties concerned, to have that treaty renewed, 

“ and that the Latines fhould rather fhare the good 
“ fortune of the Romans, than always either be 
« dreading or fuffering the facking of their towns, 

« and ravagingof their lands, as they had experienced 
<c in the reign of Ancus, and in that of Tarquinius 
“ Prifcus his own father.” The Latines were eafily 
perfuaded, though the Romans were evidently the 
greateft gainers by that treaty; for befides that they 
law the Latine chiefs fided with the king, and were 
difpofed to comply with his propofals, Turnus was a 
recent inftance of the danger, every man would ex¬ 
po fe himfelf to, who fhould dare to oppoie him. 

Thus the treaty was renewed, and a proclamation 
iftued out, commanding the Latine youth to rendez¬ 
vous on a certain day at the grove of Ferentinum. 

When thofe of all the different nations were come 
to the place appointed, according to Tarquin’s pro¬ 
clamation, that they might not have a leader of their 
own, a feparate command, or enfigns peculiar to 
themfelves, he blended the Romans and Latines to¬ 
gether in every company % making one of two, and 
two of one b . Having thus doubled the number of 

com- 


G A company confifted originally of 
an hundred, afterwards of two hun¬ 
dred, and in the decline of the em¬ 
pire of lefs than an hundred men. 
The enfigns of Romulus’s men, when 
he attacked Amulius, are faid to have 
been bundles of hay faftcned to poles, 
which the Latines at that time called 

M w 

manipuhy and thence came the name of 
Wdnigylaret , which was originally given 


to troops raifed in the country, 
b In the earlieft times of Rome 
none but Romans could be incorpo¬ 
rated in the legions. But Tarquin 
was too odious to his fubjedls to ob- 
ferve that ancient cuftcm. He did 
not raife his army upon the footing of 
Servius’s divifion of the Roman iol- 
diery by centuries ; nor were the al¬ 
lies any longer a feparate corps. For 
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NOR was Tarquin, though a tyrannical prince 
in time of peace, a defpicable general in war; nay 
he would have been thought equal to his predeceffors 
in that art, had not his degeneracy in other refpe&s 
likewife obfcured this bright part of his chara&er. 
He begun the war againft the Volfci, which lafted 
two hundred years after his time, and took from 
them Suefta Pomitia by ftorm, the plunder whereof 
he fold for four hundred talents* of gold and lilver. 
Upon this he formed a defign of building the temple 
of Jupiter, with fuch magnificence as fhould be worthy 
of the king of Gods and men, the Roman empire, 
and the majefty of the place where it was to be erod¬ 
ed, and fet apart the money he had got for the 
fpoils of the Yolfci to defray the expence of it. After 
this he was engaged in a war, which lafted longer 
than he expected; for having attempted to take 
Gabii b , a city in his neighbourhood, and being re- 
pulfed with fuch lofs, as left him no hopes of taking 
it by liege, he at laft endeavoured to reduce it by 
fraud and ftratagem, arts till then unknown to the 
Romans. For while he pretended to have laid alide 
all thoughts of war, and to be entirely employed in 


at this general rendezvous he incor¬ 
porated the Latines and Romans in the 
fame centuries, which were thereby 
compofed half of one nation and half 
of the other, and appointed fuch cen¬ 
turions over them as he thought pro¬ 
per. This was a mafter-piece of po¬ 
licy, and contributed more to the con- 
queft of the world, than all the reft 
of Italy 5 for it was afterwards the 
beft part of the Roman ftrength. 

c So called from centum , becaufe he 
had the command of an hundred, or 
rather an hundred and ten men, the 
ten decurios included, each of which 
commanded ten men. The number 
pf centurions in the Roman legion 
was always in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of centuries of which it confided. 


The centurio prtma pi Its was a man of 
authority and diftinftion among them; 
He was always at the head of the firft 
cohort, and commanded four centu¬ 
ries. The other centurions received 
their orders from him. 

a Pighius, in order to reconcile the 
difference between Dionyf. Hal. and 
our author/changed the text of Livy, 
from quadraginta talenta to quadrtn - 
genta . Forty talents, reckoning ac¬ 
cording to Arbuthnot, amount to 
7750I. fterling, and four hundred a- 

mount to 7 7 5001, 

b A town of Latium, belonging to 
the Volfci, about an hundred fur¬ 
longs fron> Rome, in the way to Prse* 
nefte, in the place where the town of 
Colonna afterwards flood. 


* 



laying the foundation of the temple of Jupiter c , and 
other public works in the city, Sextus, the youngeft 
of his three fdns, according to concert, fled to Gabii, 
complaining of the inhuman cruelty of his father* 

u 'That He had‘ turned his tyranny 

.• *• • n i - r> ‘ .••• r-'t ** 



and 

“ from others again ft his o wn famil y* add was un- 
<c eafy that his ; c'hildrefi were fd nuririefous, intend* 
<c ing to 'make the (ame.havock in his own houfe 
“ which he had made in the jertate, that .to he 
a might leave behind him tio ifluei' nor heir td his 
kingdom. 1 That' for his own piaas he had 
“ efcaped from‘amidft the fwords of his father, and 
4C othef inftruments of deaths he‘ was perfuaded he 
“ could find no fafety but among, the enemies of U 6 

And that they might■ not be deceived. 


a 


« 4 




u 


't v 



uin. 


9 


the war againft them, which feemed to be at an 
“ end, was only fufpended till* their fecurity fhoulct 
prefent him with a fit opportunity of attacking 

If they would not regard the re* 



anew. 


c The Capitol, or temple of jupi-. 
ter Capitolinus was vowed byTar- 
tjuin the elder ini the Sabine war as 
we have feen chap. 38. But he had 
fcarce laid the foundations of it be- 


1 

• • 

places, to give thofe who w£nt up to 

it time to. breathe. The front was 
adorned with three rows of pillars and 
the two fides of the temple was a- 
dorned with a perijiyle , confuting of 


fore his death. Tarquin the Proud . a double row of. pillars. The prodigi- 
finiified it with the fpoiltf taken from.. ous gifts and ornaments viritli which 
Sucffa Pometia, and the neighbour- ..it was afterwards adorned are almoft: 
ing nations. After his banifhinent/ ‘.incredible. It was hrft confumed by 
it was confeerated by Horatius the fire in the^civil war between Mariut 
conful. See b. a. c, 8. . It is faid to and Sylla, the latter of;whom rebuilt? 
have been called the capital from a it, Hut dying before the dedication^ 

left that honor io Q^Catullus. It 
was burnt down a fecond time in the 
ViteIlian fedition. Vefpafian under- 


A ' 

man’s head,; which the workmen 
found in digging the foundation j and 
&s the -diviners declared that it gre- 


faged Rome would become .the nniiO** .took a third temple, which V/as de 
trefs of the world, the king/pared no ., greyed about the time of his death, 
toft in raifine a ftnhSture to 'thd’ho- V 


railing . r> 

nor of thofe Gods who we^e the; au-> 

* .... * •• V I. *..» v 

thors of- fo glorious a deftiny. It 


¥ + • ' * Z % 

’omitianVforf built the laft, which 
was by faf; the moft magnificent of 
all $ the gilding .of which, within and 


flood on a! hill firft tailed Saturnius, 1 without,’ Plh'tarch fays, amounted to 
and afterwards Tarpeius*;; The tern- twelvethoufahdtalentsy or three hun-* 


pie, was almoft iquare, being about ^dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds 
two hundred and fifteen foOtlongyand, - fterling. 'It contained three chapels^ 
about two hundred foot broad, - It’s - :one. dedicated; to /fapiter, another t<* 
front was to the fouth, facing mount «.Juno, and the third to Minerva, or 
Palatine and the Jloman foruhi. The 1 was rather three temples unde* tfefe 
afeent to it was by an hundred fteps, fame roof. There only remains enough 
which were divided at certain diftan- r of it at prefent to mak.e a dfariftiai* 
ces, by darge : half-paces br refting- - churchy- 


You. I 





Hionftrances 
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CHAR iC monftrances of the miferable, he would wander 

<€ over all Latium, and if he could find: no Ihelter 


LTlf. 



tc there, he would have recourfe to the Volfci, 
tc iEqui, and Hernici d , one after another, till he 
iC . fhould find a people who knew how to protect 
** children from the cruel and unnatural perfecu- 

4 4 . _ • A ' - * - 

tions of th^ir parents. That perhaps he would find 
fome of thefe people difpofed to take up arms and 
wage war againfi: this proud king and his haughty 

“* As the Gabini faw that he was like to 


Cc 


cc 

* 4 

cc 




fubj edls. 



full of refentment, if they fhewed no re¬ 
gard to his complaints, they entertained him with 
great marks of favor, and told him, <c That he 
ought not to be furprized if his father at laft 
treated his children in the fame inhuman and op 


CC 


CC 


CC 


preflive manner, as he had done his fubje&s and 


«-« allies*, for if all other 



fiiould fail, he 


CC 

u 


would, in the end, wreak his cruelty uppn Jijra- 
felf. That his application to them for protection 
gave them great pieafure, and they doubted not 
of being able in a fiiort time,, by his afliftance, to 
<c carry the war from the gates of Gabii 


CC 




<c walls of Rome. 
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CHAP. UPON this they admitted him into the 



LIV. 



council of date, where, though with regard tg other 
matters, he profefTed to fubmit to the judgment of 
the old inhabitants, who underdood them better, 
yet he took frequent opportunities to advife. them to 
renew the war, in relation to which he pretended to 
a fuperior knowledge, becaufe he was well acquaint¬ 
ed with the drength of both nations, and knew, fpr 
a certain truth, that the pride of the Roman king, 
which made him intolerable even to his children* 
expofed him alfo to the hatred and averfion of his 
fubje<5ts. As he thus by degrees dirred up the noble9 
of the Gabini to renew the war, he went himfelf 

v . ( , • * 

with the mod a&ive of their youth to plunder- the 


V 


«> 4 

f They inhabited a part of the.prefent Campagna di Roma 


3 


Roman 
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Roman lands, and to make inroads into their - terri- CHAP 
tories •, and by all his words and a&ions, exquifitely 
framed to promote the cheat, fo far gained the con¬ 
fidence of that mifguided people, that at laft he was 
chofen general to profecute the war. After his ad¬ 
vancement, the people being ffill ignorant of the 
fpriiigs of his a&ioris, he had feveral Ikirmifhes with 
the Romans, wherein the Gabirii generally came off 

with the advantage •, upon which all of them from 
the higheft to the loweft were firmly perfuaded that 
the Gods, as a particular inftance of their favor. Had 
fent them Tarquin to be their general. His readi- 
nefs in expofing himfelf to the fatigues and dangers 
of war, and his generofity in dividing the plunder 
fo recommended him to the affe&ion of the foldiers 


* 

j 



that Tarquin the father had not greater power at 
Rome, than the foh had at Gabii. When h& 
thought he had got ftrength fufficient to fupport him 
in any undertaking, he fent one of his confidents to 
Rome to alk his father what he (hould do, feeing 
the Gods had granted him the foie management o£ 
all affairs at Gabii. The king gave no anfwer by 
word of mouth to this courier, becaufe, in my opi¬ 
nion, he fufpe&ed his fidelity; but going into a gar¬ 
den adjoining to the palace, as it were to confider of 
the matter, followed by his fbn*s meffenger, he is 
faid to have walked there for fome time in filence* 
and to have ftruck off the heads of the talieffc pop¬ 
pies with his ftaff. The meffenger, wearied with 
demanding and waiting for an anfwer, returned to 
Gabii as if he had loft his labour, and told what he 
had laid himfelf, and what he had obferved, adding* 
46 That Tarquin either through paflion, aveffion to 
“ him, or his innate pride, had not fpoke a word/* 
As foon as Sextus underftood, by thefe dark hints, 
the inclination and orders of his father, he put to 
death, the moft eminent men of the city, aqcufing 
fome of them to the people, and others expofing 
themfelves to his revenge by envying his greatnefs. 
Many were J executed publickly, and fome, againff 

H i whom 
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CHAP, whom no fpecious pretext of accufation could be 
LIV * found, were fecretly afiaffinated. Some were allow* 

ed to efcape, and others banilhed, and their eftates, 
as well as the eftates of thofe who were put to 
death, diftributed among the people. The fweets 
of corruption, plunder, and private advantage, re- 
fulting from thefe diftributions, extinguilhed in them 
the fenfe of the public calamities, *till the ftate of 
Gabii, deftitute of counfel and afliftance, was deli¬ 
vered into the hands of the king of the Romans 

without the leaft refiftance. 

*■' • * 


' CHAP. TARQUIN thus put in pofteftlon of Gabii, made 

lv. peace with the iEqm, and renewed the treaty with 
lt ***~Y**^ the Hetrurians. . Then he turned his thoughts to the 

bufinefs of the city. . The chief whereof was that of 

• • ^ 4 % • m 

building the temple of Jupiter on the Tarpeian 
mount, which he intended to leave as a monument 
of his name and feign; fince pofterity would remem¬ 
ber that of the two kings of the Tarquin family, the 
father had vowed, and the foil had finifhed that 
{lately fabric. And that the area, excluding all 
other forms of worftiip, might be entirely appropri¬ 
ated to Jupiter, and his temple, which was to be e- 
redled upon it, he refolved to unhallow feveral fmall 
temples and chapels, which had been vowed by 
Tatius, in the heat of the battle he had fought with 
Romulus, and which he afterwards confecrated and 
dedicated. In the very beginning of this work it is 
faid, that the Gods exerted their divinity to prefage 
the future greatnefs of this empire; for though the 
birds declared for the unhallowing of all the other 
temples, they did not admit of it with refped to that 
of Terminus. From this omen and augury it was 
concluded, that Terminus’s not changing his reft* 
dence, and being the only one of the Gods who 
was not called out of the places devoted to their 
worftiip, thereby prefaged the duration and liability 
of their empire. As this was looked upon to be an 

omen of the perpetuity of the empire, there follow¬ 
ed 




foothfayers, and thofe of Hetruria, who were fent 
for to be confulted upon it, were of this opinion. 
This encouraged the king to fpare no expence: fo 
that the fpoils of Pometia, which had been comput¬ 
ed to be fufficient to complete the work, fcarce de¬ 
frayed the expences of laying the foundation. I am 
more inclined to believe Fabius Pi<5tor, as being the 
more ancient hiftorian, that the plunder of this city 
amounted only to four hundred talents, than Pifo, 
who fays, that forty thoufand pound weight of filver 
was fet apart for that purpofe, a greater fum than 
could be expedted to arife from the pillage of any 
one city at that time in the world, and more than 
fufficient for laying the foundation of any fabric, even 
of thefe magnificent works. 


TARQUIN intent upon finifhing this temple, CHAP. 

having fent for workmen from all parts of Hetruria, lvi. 
expended on it not only the public money, but made 
the people do the drudgery. Though this was no fmali 
additional hardfhip to their military fervice, yet they 
did not fo much tefent their being obliged to build 
the temples of the Gods with their own hands, as 
that they were afterwards employed in more labori¬ 
ous and lefs honorable works, fuch as making galle¬ 
ries in the circus, and digging under ground a very 
large common-fewer to carry off the filth of the 
city, two works fo great, that even the magnificence 
of the prefent age hath not been able to equal them. 

While the people were engaged in thefe public works, 
becaufe he thought greater numbers of inhabi¬ 
tants than could be employed, were rather a burden 
than an advantage to the city *, and alfo becaufe he 

had a mind that the frontier places of his dominions 

H 3 fhould 
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CHAP, fhould be better inhabited, he fent colonies 3 to Seg- 
LVI - nia b and CircseunT, to ferve as a defence to the city 

in after-times both by fea and land. While he was 
thus employed a frightful prodigy was feen. A fer- 
pent came out of a wooden pillar, which, after fpread- 
mg terror through the palace, and making all who 
faw it run away, did not ftrike the king with fuch a 
hidden dread, as it filled his breaft with perplexing 
thoughts. And therefore, though the Hetrurian di¬ 
viners were only confulted about prodigies which 
concerned the public, yet being exceedingly alarmed 
at this fight, as it feemed to refpedt his own family, 
he refolved to fend to the oracle at Delphi d , which 
was the molt famous in the world. And not daring 
to truft the refponfe to any other, he fent two of 
his Tons into Greece through tra< 5 ts of land then un¬ 
known, and ftill more unknown feas. Titus and 
A runs were the two who went. They were attend¬ 
ed by L. Junius Brutus the fon of Tarquinia lifter to 


a The reafons, which determined 
the Romans to fend out colonies, and 
the privileges which they enjoyed, 
were thefe. They never fent out 
their citizens to found colonies, • but 
either to enlarge their limits, or to 
awe fome nations that were yet un*. 
fubdued, or to difburthen their city 
of too great a number of inhabitants, 
or to get rid of a multitude inclined 
to be feditious, or to reward the ve*. 
teran foldiers of the Roman legions, 
who had ferved out their legal time, 
that after pending the vigor of their 
life in the fervice of their country, 
they might be rewarded with large 
poffeffions, and thereby be enabled to 
pafs the remainder of their life in eafe 
and plenty. To thofe who were fent^ 
from Rome, a certain quantity of land 
was always afligned, according to their 
number, in the place where they 
jwere to fettle, which was to be their 
own property. They generally tranf. 
planted none, but fuch as had neither 
land nor houfes either in the city 
or country. They marched to their 
new habitation in order of bat¬ 
tle, where they either built them- 
felves a city, or took pofleffion of one 
already built for them* Here they. 


lived according to the Roman laws, 
and though mingled with the natives 
who had been left in the conquered 
place, had all the power and authority 
in their hands. But immediately up* 
on their being fent out, they loft 
their right of voting in the comitia. 
Nor co.uld they be candidates for any 
office at Rome, unle/s they were a-, 
gain made citizens. 

b A city in Latium. Here there 
was made a rough kind of wine, 
which Pliny, Strabo, See. fay was 
preferibed as an excellent remedy in 
all kinds of fevers. 

* A promontory on the ihore of 
the Tyrrhene fea $ now Monte Circello, 
where the famous Circe is faid to 
have had her palace. 

d A city of Phocis in Greece fi« 
tuate on the hill Parnaflus, famous 
for the oracle of Apollo, which the 
Greeks, and even the moft diftant 
nations confulted on all important oo 
calions. Our author, b. 3S. calls it 
the navel of the world. This, they 
fay, was found out by Jupiter’s fend¬ 
ing out two eagles, to fly the one 
from the eaft, and the other from the 
wefl, who met at this* place. It is 

now called Delft, Saboua* and Gafin* 

the 



the king, a youth of a turn of mind quite different CHAP, 
from that under which he thought fit to difguife him- LVL 
felf. Brutus hearing that the chief men of the city, 
and among others his own brother, had been put to . 
death by ,his uncle, refolved to retain nothing of his 
fortune that might be a temptation to the king’s co¬ 
vetous temper, nor the appearance of any abilities 
of mind which could alarm his fears, and thus to feek 
fecurity in contempt, where integrity and juftice could 
afford him no protection. Therefore defignedly coun¬ 
terfeiting the carriage and actions of a fool, he fuf- 
fered himfelf and his whole eftate to become a prey 
to the king, and did not refufe to take even the fir- 
name of Brutus, that his great capacity, which was 
to deliver the Roman people, lying for fbme time 
concealed under this title of reproach, might wait 
for a proper feafon to difcover itfelf. When the fons 
of Tarquin. carried him with them to Delphi, rather 
to make them fport than as a companion, it is faid 
he took with him, as a prefent to Apollo, a rod of 
gold inclofed in a ftaff of cornel-wood hollowed for the 
purpofe, which was at the fame time a true emblem 
of his own genius. After the young princes had ar¬ 
rived there, and executed their father’s orders, their 
curiofity prompted them to enquire of the oracle 
which of them fliould fucceed him in the kingdom. 

Upon which it was reported, that this anfwer was re¬ 
turned from the bottom of the cave, 64 Whoever of 
“ you, O young men, fhall firft give a kifs to his 
mother, fhall have the fovereignty of Rome.”' 

The fons of Tarquin, that their brother Sextus, who 
was left at home, and knew nothing of this refponfe, 
might have no fhare in the kingdom, commanded 
that all poffible care fhould be taken to conceal it, 
and call lots to determine which of them two, when 
they returned to Rome, fhould firft kifs his mother 
Tullia. But Brutus, imagining that the oracle had 
another meaning, pretended to fall down by chance, 
and kified the earth, becaufe fheis the common mo¬ 
ther of all mankind. After this they all returned 

H 4 to 
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CHAP„ THIS people, who were very-wealthy, confi- 
^ VII > dering the country and age they lived in, were at 

that time in pofleffion of Ardea: Their riches gave 
occafion to the war : for the king of the Romans, 
having exhaufted his treafure by the magnificence of 
his public works, was contriving means to enrich 
himfelf, and by a large booty to Tooth the minds of 
his fubjedts, who, befides the provocation they had 
received by other inftances of his tyranny, refented 
their being fo long kept employed in fervile labor, 
and doing the drudgery of mechanics. He had firft 
attempted to take Ardea by ftorm, but that not fuc- 
eeeding, he began to diftrefs the enemy by block¬ 
ading the place, and railing works againft it. As it 
commonly happens in ftanding camps, where the 
war is rather tedious than violent, they obtained 
furloughs without any difficulty, though this was a 
favor more readily granted to officers than common 
foldiers. The young princes fometimes fpent their lei- 
fure hours in feafting and entertaining one another, 
One day as they were drinking in the tent of Sextus 
Tarquin, where Collatinus Tarquinius the fon of Ege- 
rius had been invited to fupper, the converfation hap¬ 
pened to turn on the merit of wives. Every one com¬ 
mended his own in an extravagant manner, till a dif- 
pute arifing about it, Collatinus faid, 4C There was no 
occafion for words, becaufe they might in a few 
66 hours fatisfy themfelves, how far his Lucretia ex- 
celled all the reft. If then, added he, we have any 
64 ffiare of the vigor of youth, let us mount our horfes 
4C and examine the conduct of our wives: and let 
** every one form his judgment from what he ffiall ob~ 
<s ferve about them, when they have no expedition 
w of a vifit from their hufbands,” As their blood 
was heated with wine, they immediately galloped to 
Rome, were they arrived in the dufk of the evening, 

From thence they went to Collatia, and found Lu¬ 
cretia 
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cfetia fitting in the middle part of the houfe, not CHAP, 
like the king’s daughters-in-law, who fpent their LV 1L 
time in extravagance and feafting with ladies of their v — 
own rankj but, though the night was far fpent, 
amidft her maids, and with them diligently employed 
in working wooll by candle light. Upon this the con- 
troverfy concerning the ladies was determined in fa¬ 
vor of Lucretia, who at their coming received them 
with great civility •, and her hufband, fond of his 
victory, invited the young princes to a friendly re- 
paft. There Sextus Tarquinius firft conceived his 
villainous defign of ravifhing Lucretia. Both her 
beauty and celebrated chaftity incited him. However, 
for this time, leaving their youthful frolic in which 
they had fpent a great part of the night, they all re¬ 
turned to the camp. 



A few days after, without acquainting Collatinus, CHAP. 
Sextus came to Collatia attended by one flave only, lviii. 
As his defigns were unknown, he was received with 
great marks of friendfhip, and after fupper conduced 
to his apartment. There his paflion rofe to fuch a 
height, that when he found every thing quiet about 
him, and thought the whole family at reft, he came 
to Lucretia as fhe lay faft afleep with his fword drawn 


CC 
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and laying his left-hand on her breaft, faid, <e Be fi- 
lent, Lucretia, I am Sextus Tarquinius. I have 
a fword in my hand j you (hall die if you fpeak a 
word.” As fhe waked in a great fright, feeing 
death impending, and no help near, he declared his 
paflion, and begged hei; to yield to his defires, mix¬ 
ing entreaties with his threats, and ufing all forts of 
arguments to fhake her refolution. Finding her in¬ 
flexible, and that even the fears of death could have 
no influence upon her, he farther threatned her with 
infamy *, for he would kill a flave and lay him by her 
when fhe was,dead, that it might be faid fhe was 
flain in infamous adultery. The dread of this di£ 
grace as effectually overcame her obftinate virtue, as 

if luft had prompted her to-yield, and Tarquin left 

the 
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CHAP, the place, proud of his conqiieft of the lady’s honor. 

Lvm. Lucretia, diftrefled with the thoughts of fo infup- 

portable a misfortune, difpatched the fame meffen- 
ger to her father at Rome, and to her hufband at 
Ardea, defiring they would come to her and bring 
each a faithful friend with him; that this mull be 
done with all expedition, becaufe a fhocking affair 
had. v happened. Spurius Lucretius brought with him 
Publius Valerius the foil of Volefus*, and Collatinus 
brought Lucius Junius Brutus, in company with whonj 
he happened to be returning, when he met with his 
wife’s meflenger. They found Lucretia fitting quite 
difeonfolate in her chamber. Upon the arrival of 
her relations, tears ftreamed from her eyes; and 
when her hufband afked, 44 Whether all was well ? 
46 by no means, faid fhe, for what can be well 
44 with a woman who has loft her honor? Another, 
c< Collatinus, hath defiled your bed. But after all, 
44 though my body is polluted, my foul is innocent. 
44 Of this my death fhall atteft the truth. But give 
44 me your right-hands and folemn promife, that 
44 the adulterer fhall not go unpunifhed. Sextus Tar- 
44 quinius is the perfon I mean, who, coming hither 
44 laft night with the air of a friend, but the heart 
44 of an enemy. By force and arms hath extorted a 
44 fhort-lived pleafure, fatal to me, and to himfelf 
64 too if ye are men of refolution and fpirit.” All 
of them gave her their promife, one after another, 
and endeavoured to comfort her difconfolate mind by 
acquitting her of the guilt becaufe fhe had been for¬ 
ced, and laying the whole blame upon the author 
and contriver of the crime. They added, that the 
foul not the body could fin, and there could be no 
guilt where there was no confent. 44 I leave you, 
44 faid fhe, toconfider what reward is due to him j for 
44 my own part, though I do not charge myfelf with 
44 the crime, yet I do not exempt myfelf from the 
44 punifbmentj nor fhall .any woman hereafter fur- 
44 vive her honor, and plead the example of Lu- 
64 cretia.” With that fhe plunged into her heart a 

knife 
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knife which fhe had kept concealed under her clothes, 
and ftooping forwards fell down in the agonies of 
death. The hufband and father cried out. 



WHILE they were employed in lamenting her CHAP, 
fate, Brutus pulling the knife out.of the wound, and LI *. 
holding it up before him as the blood dropt from it, ^ 
faid, tC I fwear by this blood, which was raoft pure, 

“ before it was polluted by royal villainy, and I call 
“ you, O Gods, to witnels mv oath, that I fhall 
4< purfue Lucius Tarquin the Proud, his wicked wife, 

“ and all their race, with fire, fword, and all other 
« means in my power; nor fhall I ever fuffer them 
“ or any other to reign at Rome.” Then he gave 
the knife to Collatinus, and after him to Lucretius 
and Valerius, who were furprized at the extraordi¬ 
nary wifdom they obferved in Brutus. However they 
all took the oath as they were bid, and converting their 
forrow into rage committed themfelves to the con- 
dud of Brutus, who from that time ceafed not to 
folicit them to join in abolilhing the regal power. 

They carried LuCretia’s body from her own houfe, 
and expofed it in the forum; and having, by the ex¬ 
traordinary and moving nature of the fpedacle, brought 
great numbers together, as ufually happens in fuch 
cafes, every one from his own experience made bitter 
complaints of the tyranny and opprefiion of the royal 
family. But what principally moved the people was, 
the father’s tears on the one hand, and on the other 
the condud of Brutus, who, blaming their vain la¬ 
mentations and fruitlefs complaints, advifed them, as 
became men andRomans, to take up arms againft thofe 
who had dared to treat them in fuch an hoftile man- 
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CHAP, der the condu< 5 t of Brutus. When they arrived there, 
lix. this armed body fpread terror and confufion wherever 

it went* but when the people conlidered that the 
chief men in the flate were at the head of it, they 
thought that whatever the matter might be, it could 
be no rafh or unadvifed attempt. Nor indeed did 
this barbarous action occafion lefs commotion at 
Rome than it had done at Collatia. The people 
from all corners of the city ran into the forum, and 
as foon as they were convened there, the public crier 
fummoned them to attend the tribune of the celeres, 
with which honorable office Brutus happened to be at 
that time veiled. There he harangued the affembly 
in a manner quite different from that degree of un¬ 
demanding and turn of mind he had till then coun¬ 
terfeited. In his fpeech he expatiated upon 44 the 
44 violence and brutal paffion of Sextus Tarquinius; 
44 the infamous rape and deplorable death of Lu- 
44 cretia *, upon Tricipitinus’s lofs of his daughter, 
44 efpecially as the occafion of her death more grie- 
46 voufly affli&ed and diftreffed him, than her death 
44 itfelf. Then he took notice of the king’s haugh- 
44 tinefs, the miferies and fervile labors of the peo- 
44 pie, oppreffed with digging ditches, and drawing 
46 common-fewers *, and that the Romans, who had 
44 conquered all the nations round about them, in- 
44 Head of cultivating the arts of war, were now be- 
44 come mafbns and common mechanics.” He like- 
wife mentioned 44 the barbarous murder of Servius 
44 Tullius, and the daughter’s driving, in an inhu- 
44 man manner, her chariot over the dead body of 
44 her father, and then invoked the Gods, whofe 
44 province it is to avenge the injuries done to 
44 parents by their unnatural children.” By a lively 
reprefentation of thefe greivances, and, I believe, of 
others yet more Blocking, fuggefled by the calamity 
of thefe times, which it is not eafy for a mo¬ 
dern hiflorian either to come to the knowledge 
of, or relate to others, he prevailed on the en¬ 
raged multitude £o depofe their king from the exer- 

cife 
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dfe of his authority, and to pals an a 6t of banifh- CHAP, 
ment againft Lucius Tarquin, his wife and family. LIX - 
And as Tarquin had formerly made Lucretius pre- 9 

fed 3 of the city, Brutus left the government of it 
in his hands, and having levied and armed a body 
of young men, who cheerfully lifted themfelves s 
inarched himfelf at their head to the camp at Ardea, 
to perfuade the army to rife againft the king. During 
this uproar Tullia fled out of the palace, both fexes 
wherever fhe went loading her with curfes and im¬ 
precations, and calling upon the furies of her parents 
to purfue her. 


WHEN accounts of thefe tranfadions were CHAP, 
brought to the camp, and the king, alarmed at this lx. 
fudden revolution, was going to Rome to quell the 
commotions there, Brutus, who had intelligence of 
his coming, turned out of the way, that he might 
not meet him, and much about the fame time Brutus 
and Tarquin arrived by different routs, the one at 
Ardea, and the other at Rome. Tarquin found the 
gates fhut, and an ad of banifhment paffed againft 
him; but the deliverer of the ftate was received into 
the camp with great demonftrations of joy, and the 
king’s fons expelled. Two of them followed their 
father, and went into banifhment to Caere, a city of 
Hetruria. Sextus Tarquinius, having gone to Gabii, 
which he confidered as his own kingdom, fell a fa- 
crifice to the old feuds, which he had raifed againft 
himfelf by the rapines and murders he committed in 
that city. Lucius Tarquin the Proud reigned twenty 
live years, and the whole duration of the regal go¬ 
vernment, from the building of the city to this pe¬ 
riod of it’s deliverance, was two hundred and forty 


a The prefeft of the city, before Maecenas. In this capacity he pre- 
the end of the confular ftate, was only ceded all other city magiftrates, hav- 
created occafionally, when the kings ing power to receive appeals from in- 
°r greater officers were abfent, to ad- ferior courts, and to decide in all 
minifter juftice in their room. But caufes within the limits of the city, 
Auguftus made this a conftant office, or an hundred miles round. 

and conferred it firft upon his favorite 

► < . ^ * 
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four 
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CHAP, four years. Immediately after this expulfion of the 
tx. king’s two confuls % viz. Lucius Junius Bratus and 

Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, were ele&ed by the 
prefect of the city at the comitia by centuries, accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of Servius Tullius. 

# 

3 There are feveral derivations of niftringjuftice,managing public games, 
the word : Pomponius the Civilian and they had the honor to have the 
contends* that it comes from confu- year called by their names? At firft 
let*, fignifying, to watch for the public none but patricians were capable of 
good . Varro and Cicero derive it from being elected into this office, but the 
the fame word confulere, but in a dif- commons, as we /hall afterwards fee, 
ferent fignification, namely, to confult, obtained the privilege of having one 
or ask counsel , becaufe the intent of of their own body an affotiate in it, 
tliofe who firft inftituted the confuls, and were fometime fo powerful, as to 
was, that they fhould do nothing but have both confuls chofe out of their 
with the advice or counfel of the fe- order. No perfon was allowed to fue 
nate and. the people. Their power for this office, unlcfs he was prefent 
was at firft the fame with that of kings, at the eleftioh, and in a private lb- 
only reftrained by a plurality of per-, tion, and the common age required 
fons and /hortnefs of time ; and hence in the candidates was forty two years. 
Tully calls it regnummperium and regia But fometimes the people difpenfed 
potefias . The law which placed con - with this law, and the emperors fel- 
fuh at the head of the republic, calls dom regarded it. The time of their 
them alfo praetors and judges. Ci- government before Julius Carfar was 
cero quotes it in his third book of always a complete year, but he in- 
Laws. When it was made in the Co- troduced a cuftom of fubftituting con- 
mitia, which changed the monarchy fuls at any time for a month or lefs 
into a republic, it is faid to have run as he pleafed. Yet the confuls who 
thus : Regex mperio duo funto, iique were admitted the firft of January, 
pr*eundo,judtcando,& confu!endo y pra- denominated the year, and werecall- 
toresyjudices, confutes, appellantur. Mi - ed ordinarii, and the others were ftiled 
lift a fummunt jus babento, Nemini pa - fuffe&i, They were only denied the 
rento . Ollis falus populi fuprema lex common ufe of the feeptre, crown, 
efto . Let them be two perfons vefted and an habit of diftinftion. But our 
with regal power, who from going be- author, b. 30. affures us, that the 
fore, judging and conjulting , are called confuls, on the days of their tri- 
praetors, judges 9 and confuls. Let them umphs, in the public fports, and at 
have the fupreme command in war. Let folemn facrifices, wore the crown of 
them be fubjeEl to no perfon , Let the gold, the ivory ftaff, or feeptre, and 
fafety of the people be to them the fu- the habit ftriped with purple, as the 
preme law. In war they commanded kings did. They were guarded by the 
in chief over citizens and allies, and twelve li&ors alternatively, each in 
their power was very extenfive in his mouth, and Brutus was firft at- 
peace. They had the government of tended with the fafees before his col- 
the fenate itfelf, which they affem- legue Collatinus, according to our au- 
bled or difmifled at their pleafure. thor, b. 2. ch. x. The confu 1 who 
And though their authority was very was the oldeft, or had moft children, 
much dimini/hed, firft by the tribunes or moft fuffrages for the confulflup* 
of the people, and afterwards by the had the precedency and the li£loxs for 
emperors, yet they were ftill employ- the firft month, 
ed in confuting the fenate, admi- 
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Brutus binds the people by oath f never to fujfer any king to reign at 
Rome ; obliges Tarquinius Collatinus his collegue, who was fufpeti¬ 
ed on account of his relation to the Tar quins, to refign the cotiftil- 
Jhip , and leave the fate ; commands the effetis of the royal family 
to be plundered ; confecrates a field of theirs to Mars , which thence 
had the name of Campus Martins ; beheads fomeyoung noblemen , and 
among the rejl his own and his filler's fans, becaufe they had cov- 
fpired to receive the kings into the city; makes the fiave free who 
di[covered the plot: his name was Vindicius , and hence the word 
Vinditia was derived. Upon his leading an army agahjis the 
kings who made war upon the Romans with the troops of the Vei- 
entes and Tarquinienfes, which they had drawn together , be en¬ 
gages in fiiigle combat with Aruns the fon of Tar quin the Proud , 
a?id expires at the fatne time with his adverfary . The ladies 
mourn for him a whole year . P. Valerius makes a law allowhig 
appeals to the people . The capitol dedicated. Porfena , king of 
. Clujium , undertakes a war in favor of the Tar quins, adva?ices to 
the Janiculum, and is prevented from croffi?tg the Tiber by the bra - 
very of HoratiUs Codes . This hero alone bears the brunt of the He- 
trurians, while others cut down the wooden bridge: whe?^ it was 
broke down, he throws himfelf with his arms into the river, and 
fiwims acroft it to his friends . Mucins gives like wife a (ignal in- 

lief nee of bravery ; for he enters the enemy's camp with a defign 

to 
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to kill For fen a ; kills his fecretary, whom he miflook for the king, 
and is taken. After putting his hand upon the altar, where thy 
had been offering facrifice yfuffers it to be broiled, and pretends, 
that three hundred others of equal refolution 'with himfelf had con- 
fpired the king's death. Porfena, flruck with admiration of their 
bravery, is obliged to offer them terms of peace, and hawing received 
hojlages, puts an end to the war. One of them Clcelia a young 
lady deceives her keepers, fwims acrofs the Tiber to her friends , 
and when delivered up to Porfena, he fends her back with great 
marks of refpedi: at her return Jhe is honored with an Equcf- 
trianfiatue. Ap. Claudius removes from the country of the Sabines 
to Rome: for this reafon the Claudian tribe is added to the fomir 
number, which, by this means, are increafed to twenty-one. A . 
Pofhumius the dictator fghts fuccefsfully at the lake Regs lids againji 
Tarquin the Proud, making war upon the Romans with an arms 
of Latines. When the commons, upon account of their debts, with¬ 
draw to the Sacred mount, the mutineers are brought hack by the 
perfwafion of Menenius Agrippa. When the fame Agrippa dies , hi 
is, on account of his extreme poverty, buried at the public expense. 
Five tribunes of the people created. The city Corioli taken by the 
valour and aftivity of C. Marcius, and from that he is fimamtd 
Coriolanus. Tib. Atinius a commoner, admonijhed in a vifion la 
lay before the fenate an account of fome religious ceremonies, which 
had not been decently performed, upon bis negleSiing to do it, lofts 
his fon, and the ufe of his limbs : but being carried to the fenate in 
a litter , difeovers the matter to them, and hereupon recovers the 
ufe of his limbs and walks home again. C. M. Coriolanus, who 
had been banifhed, being made general of the Volfei, and advancing 
with their army 'to the neighbourhood of Rome , the deputies which 
were firft fent to him , and afterward the priejls, in vain diffuadi 
him from making war upon his country', but his mother Vetwia 
and his wife Volumnia prevail upon him to retire. The Agrarian 
law firfi made. Sp. Cufjius, a man of confular dignity, condemned 
for afpiring to the fovereignty, and put to death. Oppia, a vejlal 
virgin, buried alive for the crime of incontinence. Becaufe the VeU 
entes, who lived in the neighbourhood of Rome, were rather a 
trouhlefom than dangerous enemy, the Fabian family undertake to 
carry on that war at their own cof and hazard, and for that 
purpofe fend out three hundred andfix men in arms, who were all 
cut off by the enemy at the river Cremera. There only remained 
one bof of the family , who was not fourteen years of age. Ap. 
Claudius the conful decimates bis army becaufe he had been unfuc - 
cefiful in the war with the Veientes, by their refufing to obey orders. 
This book like wife contains an account of the wars with the Volfei, 
JEqui, and Veientes t and the contefis of the fathers with the com* 
mans. 
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S the Romans are from this time to be con fid er- CHAP 
ed as a free people, I fhall proceed to give an 
atcuunt of their conduct in peace and war, their an- YearofR 
nual magiftrates, and the empire of laws, fuperior to 345 ■ 
that of men. The infolent behaviour of the late Bcf ° r 0 e 7 f c 
king gave them a greater relilh for liberty. For their Lucius ju- 
former princes had ruled with fo much moderation, ”^ s L Br c -^ s 

that they may all juftly be called founders of thofe Tarquinius 

parts of the city which each of them fucceffively add- coniuhT* 
ed, for the accommodation of the people, whofe 


numbers 
admit of a difp 


encreafed by their 


Nor 


that the very fame Brutus, who 
deferved immortal praifes for expelling this haughty 
monarch, would have done the greateft injury to 
the public intereft, if, through an unfeafonable defire 
of liberty, he had wrefted the kingdom from any of 
the preceding kings. For what would have been 

if that multitude, made up of fhep- 


the confeq 
herds and Grangers, fug 


from different 


tries, having, under the protection of an inviolable 
afylum, found liberty, or at leafi: impunity, and with- 
being overawed by the dread of regal authority. 


had begu 


mcian r 


age 


? 


be diftraCled by the ftorms of tribu 
Had they begun to contend with the 


fathers in a ftrange city, before the pledges of wives 
and children, and love of the very foil, which is a 
work of many years, had united their affections 


ly ruined their 

But 


Thefe civil broils would have 
affairs, while they were in this infant Gate 
the mild exercife of government fo cherilhed them, 
and, by proper nourifhment, brought their Grength 
to fuch perfection, as to be able to produce the 
wholefom fruits of liberty. But the reader may 
obferve, that the rife of liberty was more owing 
to confining the confular government to one year’s 


* According to Dionyfius Halicarn. 
thefe confuls entered into office about 
the beginning of June ; and Brutus > 

with feveral collegues givsa hijfy held 

Vox,. I. 


the firft confulate 16 m.onths, from 
June 244, to October 24.5 year of 
Rome, the f me when the confui&ip 
begun in thole days, 

I 


con- 
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CHAP, continuance, than to their wanting any of that power 

which the kings had enjoyed. The firft confuls 
had all the privileges and enfigns of authority which 
had belonged to the kings; only it was provided 



that both the confuls mould not appear attended 
“ with the fafces at the fame time,” that the pre- 
fent government might not feem armed with twice 

as fteady in 


the terror of the former. 


Brutus 


maintaining the people’s liberty, as he had been ac¬ 
tive in recovering it, was, with the content of his 
collegue, firft attended by the fafces. And that the 
people might not be foftened by the entreaties of 
Tarquin, or corrupted by his bribes, he obliged 
them, while fond of their liberty, newly recovered, 
to take an oath, <c never to fuffer any more kings 
to reign at Rome.” And to give the greater 
weight to the fenate,, by augmenting that order, 
greatly diminiftied by Tar quin’s murders, he chofe 
men of reputation and abilities out of the knights, 
and with them made up the number to three hun¬ 
dred. And hence it is faid arofe the cuftom of 
fummoning to the fenate, both the patres and the 
confcripti b . Thofe who were chofe into this new 
fenate, they called confcripti, (i. e. becaufe they were 
enrolled with them, or added to their lift.) This 
contributed in a furprizing manner to eftablifti the 
tranquillity of the ftate, and to unite the hearts of 
the fathers and people. 


CHAP. THEN they applied themfelves to the regula¬ 
tion of religious matters, and as fome part of the 

Thefe confcript fathers were called called together, fufficiently fhews his 
the novus fenatus, or new fenate. And miftake : fo that when we find in 
it appears from our author’s words, Latin authors,, patres confcripti, ufed 
rightly underftood, that the old fe- to exprefs the fenate in general, the 
nators only were called patres, and words mull be underftood, as .if they 
that the new ones were diftmguifhed were joined by a conjundtiori, patrti 
from them by the nafne of confcripti . & confcripti . The fatbtts and • thefi 

Dion. Hal. gives the fame name of wbo have been added to them* Of this 
patres confcripti , to the firft fenators, opinion is Feftus , when he fays, that 
created by Romulus j but this form, thofe were called confcripti , who had 
£%ui patres, quique confcripti efftnt, patted from the order of Rosnaf 
Which was ufed when the fenate was knights, into that of fenators. 

public 
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public worffiip had been performed by the kings in CHAP. 

perfop, that they might hot mils them in any re- Ir * 
fpedt, they ele< 5 led one to dilcharge thefe duties, and 
gave him the title of rex facrorum % i. e. king of fa- 
cred things. This office they made fubjedl to the 
high-prieft, that the honorable name might no 
infringement to their liberty, which was now their 
principal care. And I am not certain, but their 
zeal in fecuring it, even in things of the fmallefi: mo¬ 
ment, exceeded all bounds ; for when there was no¬ 
thing elfe to difquiet the people, they took umbrage 
at the very name of one of the confuls. 44 They 
44 faid, that the Tarquins had been too long accuf- 
44 tomed to the fovereign power *, Prilcus had firft 
44 ufurped it; Servius Tullius had indeed fucceeded 
44 him, but Tarquin the Proud, during all that reign, 

44 not forgetting his claim to the crown, though he 
64 faW another veiled with it, had by cruelty and 
“ wicked practices, feized on it as the indefeasible right 
44 of his family. That fince he was expelled, the fu- 
44 pfeme power had been in the hands of Collatinus. 

44 The Tarquins were ilot capable of living in a private 
44 llation. That for their part they abhorred the very 
44 name, as being dangerous to their liberty.” Dif- 
courfes of this kind were firffc artfully whifpered in all 
corners of the city, to'found the inclinations of the peo¬ 
ple, and when their jealoufy made them uneafy, Brutus 
fummoned them all to an alTembly. There he firffc 
read, with a loud voice, the oath which all the peo- 


a Our author juftly founds this 
pvieftly dignity on the fuperftition of 
the people, who confidered that their 
kings having often exercifed the prieft- 
ly office* the decency of the worfhip 
which they were obliged to pay to 
the Gods, required that the ppieft. who 
prefided over the faerifices* mould 
have the name of king, though his 
authority was entirely confined to re¬ 
ligious concerns, and fubjefted to the 
high prieft. Dion. Hal. pretends that 
the Ronlaris, in confideration of the 
advantages which had accrued to thejr 
* from their kings } thought thern^ 

* 


felves obliged' to preferve the name* 
in the perfon of a facrificer. He was 
elected by the people affemblcd by 
centuries, and was confecrated by the 
augurs and pohtifices* He enjcyed' 
tnany privileges* but with this re- 
ferve, that he might neither canvafs* 
for nor exercife any office or magi- 
ftraty. He was even forbid to be 
prefent in the comitia* aiid therefore 
after he had prefided at the facriiice 
Which preceded the holding of it, he 
immediately retired. His wife was : 
called queen, and bore a part with 
her hufband in the prieflly functions, 

I & pie 

\ * 
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CHAP, pie had taken, 44 that they would fuffer no per¬ 
il- 44 Ton to reign in Rome ; nor any thing to remain 

tt there, that might endanger their liberty. They 
44 ought to maintain this oath with all their might, 
44 and defpife nothing that could in the leaft tend 
ii to infringe it. That he fpoke this with the great- 
44 eft reluSancy, upon Collatinus’s account, and 
44 would not have done it, if love to his country 
44 had not prevailed beyond all other confiderations. 
cc That the people of Rome do not believe, that 
4C they have recovered their entire liberty : for as 
44 yet, not only fome of the royal family, butthofe 
44 of the name, remain in the city, and are even 
44 poflefled of the fupreme power. This obftruCts 
64 their liberty, and hinders them from enjoying it 
* in it’s full extent.” Then, addreffing himfelf to 
Tarquin, he faid, 44 Do you, O Tarquin, volun- 
44 tarily remove their fears. We mu ft confefs, we 
46 remember it was you who expelled the kings, 
44 Make this glorious fervice done the public com- 
44 plete. Remove hence the regal name. Your 
4 4 fellow citizens, by my advice, will not only de- 
44 liver you all your effe&s ; but, if you want any 
44 thing, generoufly fupply you with it. Go hence 
44 in a friendly manner, and eafe the public of 
44 that fear which is, perhaps, without any juft 
44 foundation. They are convinced, that as foon 
44 as the family of the Tarquins dial! be gone from 
44 hence, they fhall be free from regal tyranny.” 
The conful was lb fhocked with this fudden and un¬ 
expected motion, that at firft he could not open his 
mouth. When he began to fpeak in his own de¬ 
fence, the moft confiderable men in the city fur- 
rounded him, and with the moft preffing entreaties, 
befought him to depart. But their arguments made 
little impreflion upon him, till Sp. Lucretius, a man of 
great worth, and advanced in years, and who was 
likewife his father-in-law, ufed various methods of 
perfuafion with him •, fometimes intreating, and fome- 
tjmes advifing him, to fuffer himfelf to be prevailed 

I upon? 
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upon, by the united defires of his country. Upon CHAP, 
this he began to refled, that he might be forced to 



leave the city, after he was returned to the condition 
of a private perfon, and this befides might be attend¬ 
ed with the lofs of his eftate, and fome additional mark 
of difgrace; he therefore refigned the confuhhip, con¬ 
veyed all his effeds to Lavinium, and withdrew from 
Rome. Brutus, according to a decree of the fenate, 
propofed to the people, that all the family of the 
Tarquins fhould be banifhed from Rome and in an 
afiembly by centuries he got P. Valerius, who had p - Valerius 

aflifted him in expelling the kings, to be chofen his c ^i°f cn con ‘ 
collegue. 


THOUGH no-body doubted that the Tarquins CHAP. 

would have recourfe to war, yet it broke out later in * 
than was univerfally expeded ; but they had like to 
have loft their liberty by treachery and fraud, prac¬ 
tices which they had never fufpeded : for there were, 
among the Roman youth, fome men of no mean fa¬ 
milies, who, during the late reign, had purfued their 
pleafures without any reftraint ; and as they were of 
the fame age with and companions of the young 
Tarquins, had been accuftomed to live with the li- 
centioufnefs that is ufual to princes. Though all 
citizens were now on a footing, they ftill longed for 
the fame diflolute courfe of life, and for that reafon 

r * 

complained to one another, that the liberty of others 
had involved them in flavery. Adding, 66 That a 
44 king is the only perfon who can gratify men*s de~ 

44 fires, whether right or wrong. He only is able to 
44 confer favors, and to do ads of kindneft. He 
4fi can both teftify his refentment and difplay his cle- 
44 mency, and knows how to diftinguifh a friend 
“ from a foe. The laws are always inexorable and 
44 deaf to all arguments, being better calculated for 
44 the advantage and convenience of the poor than 
44 of the rich. They grant no indulgence, and ad- 
44 mit of no pardon to thofe who tranfgrels them. 

44 Amidft the many failings to which human nature is 

I 3 44 liable 3 
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CHAP. cc liable, it is a hard matter to have no other fecu 


m. 


CC 



rity to depend on, but an innocent life.” 


In the 


mean time, while their minds were fretted at their 
/ituation, deputies from the Icings arrived 



edly at Rome, who, without mentioning their re¬ 
turn, only demanded their effects. After the fen ate 
Jiad admitted them to an audience, they debated for 
Several days whether they fhould grant their de¬ 
mands, dreading a v,^r if they refuted, and appre¬ 
hend ve if they gave them up, that they would en¬ 
able the kings to begin, and continue their hofti- 


lities. 


During this debate, the ambafladors formed 


other projects; for while they openly demanded their 
effe<5ts, they fecretly plotted to recover the kingdom, 
and under pretence of foliciting the young noblemen 
for their intereft in favor of the queftion depending be¬ 
fore the fenate, they founded their inclinations. To 
thofewho readily liftened to their proppfa}s they de 


livered letters-from the Tarquin?, and conferred with 
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M fi<fHtious ?" The letters, which they gave as a CHAP 
pledge of their fidelity, discovered the whole affair. IV - 
For the day before the ambaffadors fet out on their 
journey home, they happened to fup with the Vi- 
tellii; and, as is ufual in fuch cafes, the confpirators 
eonverfed long together in private about the newly 
concerted plot A Have, who had before that time 
perceived what they were about, over-heard their 
eonverfation, but waited till they fhould deliver their 


9 


letters, by the feizing of which, the whole plot 
might be proved. As foon as he knew that they 
had delivered them, he informed the confuls of it, 
who went dire&ly from their houfes to apprehend 
the ambafladors and confpirators, and thereby crufh- 
ed the whole defign without any noife. They took 
particular care to fecure the letters, left they fhould 
have been loft. The traitors were immediately put 
in irons: for fbme time they were at a lofs how to 
proceed with refped to the ambaffadors ; but notwith- 
ftanding they deferved to be treated as enemies, the 
regard to the law of nations prevailed. 


THE reftitutionof the tyrants effects, which the CHAP, 
fenate had formerly voted, came again under con- v. 
fideration. The fathers, fired with indignation, 
exprefsly forbad them either to be reftored or con¬ 
fiscated. They were given to be rifled by the peo¬ 
ple, that after having fhared in the plunder, they 
might for the future lofe all hopes of a reconci¬ 
liation with the Tarquins. A field belonging t<? 
them, which lay between the city and the Tiber, 
was confecrated to Mars, and fince that time hath 
been called the Campus Martius a . It happened 
that there was a crop of corn upon it ready to 
be cut down ; but as they thought it unlawful to 
ufe it, after it was reaped, a great number of meh 
carried the com and ftraw in bafkets, and threw them 


a -It was a plain encompaffed with youth made ufe of it as a convenient 
'trees, and from this time made a place for the exercifes of wreftling 
common pafture, and the 'Roman and racing* 

I 4 , into 
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CHAP, into the Tiber, the waters of which were low, as is 

ufual in the heat of fummer, fo that the heaps of 
corn flicking in the (hallows were covered with mud: 
by thefe and other things which the river happened 
to bring thither, an ifland was formed by degrees, 
which, I fuppofe, with the addition of banks, and the 
afliftance of art, was raifed fo high and made fo 
firm, that temples and porticos were built upon it b , 
After plundering the tyrants effects, the traitors were 
condemned and executed. Their punifhment was 
the more remarkable, becaufe the confulfhip of Bru¬ 
tus forced him to fubmit to the office of puniffiing 
his own children, and him who fhould have been 
removed from beholding fuch a mournful fpedtacle, 
fortune obliged to overfee the infliction of the punifh- 
ment. Young men of the higheft quality flood tied to 
a flake but the conful’s (bns attracted the eyes of all 
the fpeCtators from the reft of the criminals, as from 
perfons unknown; nor did the people pity them 
more on account of the feverity of the punifhment, 
than the horrid crime by which they had deferv 


ed it. 


It gave them the greateft concern. 


(C 


That 


C( 


€C 


* C 




they, in the very year of their deliverance from 
flavery, fhould have confpired to betray into the 
hands of Tarquin, formerly a proud tyrant, and 
$ow an hoftile exile, their native country freed 
from his arbitrary rule, their father, it’s deliverer, 
the confulate which took it’s rife from the family 
of the Junii, the fathers, the people, and what¬ 
ever belonged either to the Gods or the citizens 

of Rome.” The confuls feated themfelves in 

# ^ 

their tribunal, and the liClors were ordered to do 
their office, who ftript them naked, whipt them 
with rods, and ftruck off their heads. All this time, 

• f 

the peoples eyes were fixed upon Brutus, narrowly 
obferving his looks and the air of his countenance. 


CC 


ec 


The iiland was joined to the city 
and to the hill Janiculus by two 
bridges, whence it had the name of 
the tjland of the two bridges . It was 

afterwards called tbejacrcd if and , when 


t 

the Romans built a great many tem¬ 
ples on it to the honor of their Gods. 
They built in particular three, one 
to Jupiter, another to i3Jfculapiua, 

and a third to Faumis* 

which 




which by it*s remarkable fteadinefs difcovered a fu- CHAP* 
perior zeal for his country all the while the punifh- v * 
ment was infli&ing. When the traitors were exe- 
cuted, that crimes of this nature might be difcou- 
raged by a fignal inftance of rewards as well as punifh- 
merits, the flave, who difcovered the plot, had a 
fum of money c given him out of the public treafury, 
obtained his liberty, and the freedom of the city. 

This man, they fay, was the firft that was made free 
by the rod Vindi&a d : and as they fuppofe that his 
name was Vindicius, it is thought, the word Vindi&a 
was derived from it. Since his time it has been 
cuftomary, that thole, made free in this manner, 
were at the fame time fuppofed to be admitted to all 
the privileges of Roman citizens. 



€ Our author, b. 9. dec. 1. ob¬ 
serves, that the reward appointed by 
law, for the Haves who. (hould dif- 
cover confpiracies, amounted to z 5000 
afles of brafs, about 81 . 14s. 7L 
d It is probable that the Latin 
phrafc vindicate in libertatem, to fet at 
liberty , had it’s rife from the name 
of Vindicius, who was made free by 
the conful. But there are others who 
derive it from the word rindiEla, 
which fignifies a wand, with which 
the praetor, whofe office it was after¬ 
wards to grant freedoms, ftruck the 
flave, whofe mafter had a mind to fet 
him at liberty. But it may be faid 
that the wand took it's name from 
Vindicius . In the ceremony of grant¬ 
ing freedoms publicly (for there were 
private ones which were granted ei¬ 
ther by will, or in the prefence of 
witnefies) the mafter prefen ted his 
flave to the praetor, firft holding him 
by the hand, and afterwards quitting 
his hold. Whence came the Latin 
word manumijjio . Then after he had 
given him a little blow on the cheek, 
he prefented him to the conful, or to 


the praetor, who (hiking him gently 
with his wand pronounced thefe words s 
aio te liberum ejfe more £$uiritium f I 
declare thee free according to the man — 
ner of the Romans . The ceremony be¬ 
ing ended, the flave was regiftrcd up¬ 
on the roll of freedmen. Then he 
was fhaved, and put on the cap pileus, 
which was worn by the Romans up¬ 
on certain days. In order to make 
the taking pofleffion of this kind of 
cap more folemn, it was performed in 
the temple of Feronia, the Goddefs 
of freedmen. In one of thefe tem¬ 
ples there was a ftone feat, with this 
inscription on it: bene merito ferri fe* 
deant, jurgunt liberty let well deferring 
flaves fit down here, and rife freedmen . 
And it is well known that the pileus 
was, among the ancient Romans, the 
fign and fymbol of liberty. At the 
death of Nero, the people appeared 
in the ftreets with this cap on their 
heads. On a medal of Antonius, we 
fee liberty holding the pileus in her 
hand with this infcription, Liber* 
TA5, Cof. iv. 

purpofe 
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CHAP- purpofe he went round the cities of Hetruria in a 
vi. fuppliant manner, and with the moft moving intrea- 

ties befought the people of Veii and Tarquinii, above 
all others, “ Not to fuffer him, who was come 
44 of their own blood, lately banifhed, and after 
44 living with the fplendor of a mighty king, re- 
44 duced to the greateft poverty, with his fons 
“ who were promifing young men, to ftarve be- 
w fore their eyes. Others had been font for from 
44 foreign countries to reign at Rome; but he their 
44 lawful king had been expelled his kingdom by a 
44 confpiracy of his neareft relations, while he was 
44 employed in enlarging the Roman empire by his 
44 arms abroad. That as no one man among them 
46 feemed worthy of the crown, they had divided 
4< the regal power *, and to make all his fubjeds ac- 
44 complices in fo black a crime, they had given his 
46 effeds to be plundered by the people. That as 
44 he refolved to recover his native country and king- 
46 dom, and to take vengeance on his ungrateful 
46 fobjeds, he begged them to aid and affift him, 
4 6 and at the fame time to revenge the former inju- 
44 ries that had been done them, the many legions 
44 the Romans had <{laughtered, and the lofe of lands 
44 they had taken from them.” Thefe arguments 
prevailed qn the people of Veii, and they made their 
bravadoes, that now at leaf!:, under the condud of 
a Roman general, they would wipe off their former 
dilgrace, and recover what they had loft in war. His 
name and relation to them induced the people of Tar¬ 
quinii to take part with him; for they deemed it an ho¬ 
nor tp have one of their nation king of Rome. There¬ 
fore the -two armies of thefe ftates put themfelves un¬ 
der the command of Tarquin in order to recover .his 
kingdom, and to take vengeance upon the Romans. 
When they entered their territories, the confols march¬ 
ed to meet them. Valerius led up the foot in a fquare 
battalion,, and Brutus marched before with his horfe to 
reconnoitre the enemy. Their cavalry like wife came 
up fir ft, commanded by Arons, Tarquin’s fon \ the 
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king himfelf followed with the legions. Aruns knew CHAP, 
at a diftance by the li&ors that it was one of the con- yi. 
fuls *, b,ut when he came nigher and difcovered for 
certain that it was Brutus 



his face, all inflam¬ 
ed with rage, h.e cried out, “ There is the villain 
« who has banijfhed us from our native country ] 


fee how 



he rides adorned with the en- 


U 




figns of our dignity! now aflift me, Gods, the a- 


vengers of injured kings.” Having faid this, he 
put fpurs to his horfe and drove againft the conful 
with all his force. Brutus perceived he made at him, 
and as it was honorable in thefe days for the gene¬ 
rals to engage in Angle combat at the head of their 
armies, he willingly met his enemy. They encoun¬ 
tered one another with fuch fury, and each was fo> 
regardlefs of felf-prefervation, fo he might wound his 
ad verfary.,that at the fir ft pufh they pierced each other’s 
lhields, run qne another through the body, and fell 
from their horfes, faftened together by their lances, in 
the agonies of death. The reft of the hprfe engaged at 
the fame time, and foon after the foot came up. The 
bravery of both fides feemed equal, and the vi&ory 
doubtful The right of both armies was victorious 
and the left defeated. The Veientes, accuftomed to 
be difpomfited by the Romans, were routed and put 
to flight. The Tarquinienfes, who were a new ene¬ 
my, not only ftood their ground, but even obliged 
the Romans on their fide to give way. 


AFTER this fmart engagement, fo great a ter- CHAP, 
ror feized Tarquin and the Hetrurians, that both vn. 
the armies, without attempting any thing farther, 
returned home. A ftrange ftory is reported con¬ 
cerning this battle, that the next night, when all 
things were quiet, a loud voice had been heard out 
of the wood Arfia 3 , which was believed to be the 
voice of Sylvanus, who faid, c< That the Hetrurians 


a The held ’of battle was fituated 
between the hill Janiculus^ and the 
place now called S&rgbtttQ. Jt wfts 

I 


bounded by this foreft, confecrated 
to a hero, whofe name was Arjtvs. 

had 
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“ had loft in the adion one man more on their 
cc lide, and that the Romans were conquerors.” It 
is certain, that the Romans left the field of battle 
like a victorious army, and the Hetrurians with all 
the figns of a defeat. For as foon as it was light, 
and the enemy gone out of fight,. P. Valerius the 
conful gathering up the fpoils, returned in triumph 
to Rome, and buried his collegue with all the pomp 
which the fimplicity of the times would allow. 
But that which did greateft honor to him, after his 
death, was the public mourning which was made for 
him, in which the ladies particularly diftinguilhed 
themfelves; who out of refped to him, as the bold 
defender of the fex’s honor, mourned a whole b year, 
as if they had loft a common parent. The furviving 
conful had been in great efteem with the people; 
yet, fo fickle are their minds, that he not only in¬ 
curred their hatred and fufpicions, but was even 
charged with the moft odious defigns. A report was 
Ipread, that he afpired to the crown, becaufe he had 
not chofen a collegue in room of Brutus, and had 
begun to build a houfe on the upper Velia c , which 
from the height and ftrength of it’s fituation they 
faid would be an impregnable fortrefs. As thefe 
ftories were buzzed about and gained credit, Vale¬ 
rius was grieved to the very foul at the unworthy 
opinion they entertained of him, and therefore he im¬ 
mediately called an aflembly of the people, and amend¬ 
ing the tribunal, ordered the fafces to be lowered. It 
pieafed the multitude extremely, to fee the enfigns of 
authority lowered to them, which was plainly acknow¬ 
ledging, that the majefty and power of the people was 
greater than that of the conful. When they were 
called to filence, Valerius highly extolled the good for¬ 
tune of his collegue, “ who after delivering his coun- 

f 

► 

b The year of mourning was but called ima y lower. Varro derives this 
ten months, according toNuma*s pre- word <velia from the Latin word wU 
fcription. lere , becaufe the fhepherds ufed to 

c That is, upon that part of the lead their /Keep to feed in that place, 
Palatine hill, which is called fumma , and there pluck off their wooll be- 
vffcr$ to diftinguifli it from that part fore (hearing was invented, 

y 
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try, had died veiled with the fupreme power, fight- CHAP. 
« ing bravely in defence of it’s liberty, when his glory v n* 

46 was at the very height, and before it was Mailed by 
46 envy. As for himfelf he had furvived the reputa- 
44 tion he had acquired, was now expofed to envy 
44 and a fhameful imputation, and from being efteem- 
44 ed the deliverer of his country, was looked upon 
44 to be as black a traitor as the Aquillii and the Vi- 
44 tellii. Shall no man’s virtue, continued he, be 
44 fo fully approved by you, as to be proof againft 
44 all fufpicions? Could I, who have fhewn myfelf 
44 an implacable enemy to kings, have reafon to fear, 

44 that I fhould be accufed even of aiming at the 
44 fovereignty ? What though I dwelt in the capitol or 
44 even in the citadel itfelf, could I believe that my 
44 fellow citizens would dread me? Does my repu- 
44 tation among you depend on fuch trifles? Is your 
44 confidence in me built on fo weak a foundation, 

“ that you are more concerned about the fituation 
44 of my houfe than the condud of my life ? Allure 
44 yourfelves, Romans, the houfe of P. Valerius 
44 fhall not obflrud your liberty, and you need fear 
44 no danger from Velia. I will not only remove 
44 my houfe into the plain, but likewife build it 
46 at the foot of the hill, that you may dwell a- 
44 bove me a fufpeded citizen. Let thofe build their 
4C houfes on Velia, to whom you can more fafely 
44 trufl your liberty, than to P. Valerius.” Accord¬ 
ingly the materials were immediately carried down 
from Velia, and his houfe was built at the foot of 
the hill, where the temple of Vidory now flands. 

AFTER this the conful made laws which not CHAP. 

only cleared him of all fufpicions of aiming at the regal vm * 
power, but had fo great an efFed the other way, 
that they made him popular, and for that reafon he 
was firnamed Poplicola a . The firfl law enaded, al¬ 
lowed 


* Every Roman had ordinarily three, was called pranomen ; the fecond >ro- 
and fometimes four names* The firft men j the third cogwmcn ; and the 

fourth 
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CHAP, lowed an appeal to the people from the j udg m 


viii. the magiftrates, and declared both the perfon and 
*** ? "Y’ W goods of him who fhould form any plot for ufurpina 


the fovereign power, execrable. As thefe laws were 
Very agreeable to the people, after he had patted 
them alone, that he might have the foie merit of 
them, he affembled the comitia for electing a col- 


* 

us cholen 
conful. 


leg 


They chofe Sp. Lucretius, who being old 


and his ftrength fo much decayed, that he could 


difeharge the duties of his office, died 


few day 


Pulvillus 

conful. 


and was fucceeded by M. Horatius Pulvillus. In fome 
old hiftorians, I don’t find Lucretius named as con¬ 
ful, but Horatius is immediately mentioned after 
Brutus. I believe they omitted his name becaufe no- 


Brutus. I believe they omitted his name becaufe no¬ 
thing remarkable happened in his conful (hip. Jupiter’s 
temple in the capitol was not yet dedicated; there¬ 
fore the confuls calf lots who fhould perform that 
ceremony. The lot fell upon Horatius, and Poplicola 


marched againft the Veientes. The friends of Vale¬ 
rius were more vexed than they ought, that the ho¬ 
nor of dedicating fo famous a temple fhould have 
fallen to Horatius. They therefore tried all means 
to prevent it, but when they found every thing in¬ 


effectual, in the very moment 


holding 


the poft of the tempi 


and addreffing his prayers 


the God, they brought him the melancholy news of 
his foil’s death, and that he could not dedicate the 
temple while his family was in mourning. Whether 


he did not believe 


had fo much refolution 


regard the news, I find na fure account, nor 


fy to judg 


However it made no impreffion 


upon him ; only he ordered his fon to be buried, and 
holding the poft in his hand ; , finifbed the prayer, and 
dedicated the temple \ Thefe addons the Romans 


performed 


fourth agnomen. The' norhen fhevved 
the fainily from which the perfon was 
defcended, The praenomen and cog- 4 
nomen were often nick names, taken 
from the circumftances of the perfons 
Birth, or his defeats or bodily quali¬ 
ties. The laft names were to fome 


titles of honor, as thofe of Pbplicow 
la, Africanus, Germanicus, &c. 

b The honor of dedicating a tem¬ 
ple was a mark of diftin&ion which 
the great men of Rome earneftly fo- 
licitcd. This ceremony, in the earli- 
eft times of the republic, belonged 

%o 
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performed in peace and war the firft year after the 

Then was P. Valerius a fe- 

* ' 

cond time, and T. Lucretius chofen confuls for the 

next year. 
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expulfion of their kings. 


BY this time the Tarquins had fled to Lars a Por- CHAP. 

fena king of Cluflum b . 


their entreaties. 


tC 


There mixing advice with 
They fometimes befought him, 



Year of R # 
245. 


« not to fufFer them, who were defcended from the 
“ Hetrurians, and of the fame blood and name, to B n 6 c ’ 

“ live in perpetual exile and poverty: at other times P. Valerius 
“ they advifed him not to let this practice of ex- and T - Lu " 


pelling kings, which was gaining ground, pafs fuk. 
u unpuniflied. Liberty, faid they, has charms e- 
“ nough in itfelf: and unlefs kings defend their 
tc crowns with as much vigor as the people purfue 
“ their liberty, the higheft muft. be reduced to a 
“ level with the loweft; there will be no diftin&ion 
“ of ranks, nor fubordination in fociety: and hence 
“ there mud be an end of regal government, the 
“ mo ft beautiful inftitution both among Gods and 
“ men.” Porfena thinking that it would be an ho¬ 
nor to the Tufcans to eftablifti a king at Rome, and 
efpeciaily one of their own nation, marched towards 
it with an hoftile army. The fenate was never before 
under fo great a terror as on this occafion •, the power 
of the ftate of Cluftum was fo mighty, and the re- 


cretius con- 


to the coitfuls, who either caft lots 
for it, or were appointed thereto by 
the fenate. Afterwards the people' 
affembled by tribes named the confe- 
crator. At length the fenate reco¬ 
vered the right of nomination* and 
this even in the time of the Roman 
emperors. The dedication of a tem¬ 
ple was a folemn feftival accompanied 
with extraordinary rejoicings. The 

altars were then adorned with flow- 

« 

ers and garlands. Sacrifices were of¬ 
fered up, and hymiis fung to inftru- 
ments of mufic. The magiftrate, who 
prelided at the ceremony, gave the 
college of the pontifices notjee of the 
day of dedication. - He fummoned the 
pontifex maximus to appear at the 
temple, and pronounce the words of 


confecration : after whom this ma- 
giftrate repeated them word for word* 
with his hand upon the fide-poftof the 
door of the temple. . He was obliged 
to be extremely cxa£t in- doing it. A 
fyllable forgotten, or ill-pronounced, 
gave the people an alarm, and they 
thought it an unlucky omen to the 
confecrator. Therefore Mctellus the 
pontifex maximus, who had an impe-* 
diment in his fpeech, was feveral 
months learning to pronounce the 
word opifera. It was not lawful' to 
appear at this folemnity in mourn¬ 
ing, but only in white clothes. 

a Lars in the Hetrurian language 
is 'laid to fignify Prince or Lord. 
b A city of Tuicany now called 

Chiuiu 


nown 
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CHAP, nown of Porfena fo great. Nor did they only dread f 
IX * their enemies, but even their own citizens, left the 1 

common people, through excels of fear, fhould re- j 
ceive the Tarquins into the city, and accept peace at I 
the expence of their liberty. To prevent this, the j 
fenate at that critical juncture made many concefliotis ! 
to footh their minds. Their firft care was to lay in I 
provifions, and perfons were fent to the Volfci and 
to Cumae c to buy up corn. And becaufe the tax on 
fait was farmed at a very high rate, the monopoly 
was taken out of the hands of private perfons, and 
intrufted to agents who were to manage it for the 
public. The common people were freed from all 
impofts and taxes, which were laid upon the rich, 
who were able to bear them. “ The poor, they 
“ faid, paid tribute enough to the commonwealth, 

* 6 if they brought up their children.” This indul¬ 
gence of the fathers cemented the affe&ions of all 
the citizens fo firmly, that afterwards, when they 
were diftreffed by the fiege and famine, both high 
and low fhewed the utmoft abhorrence to the very 
name of king; nor was any man fince that able to 
make himfelf fo popular by indirect practices, as the 
whole body of the fenate was at that time for their 
good government. 

I 

CHAP. WHEN the enemy approached, every body, in 
x. order to fave themfelves, fled out of the country in- 

to the city, which they fecured with ftrong guards; 
fo that by the walls on one fide, and the Tiber on 
the other, it feemed fufliciently defended. But the 
enemy had like to have got into the. city by the 
bridge Sublicius, if the valour of one man Horatius 
Codes, had .not that day faved Rome. This hero 
happened to be fentry on the bridge when he law the 
fort Janiculum taken by furprize, and from it the 

c A city of Campania, It Hood lake Avernus, now Logo d'Averm or 
upon a hill whofe foot was walhed La go di Tripergola, there is a cave, 
by the waves of the fea. The ruins which paffes in the country for the 
of it bear the name of Cuma to this Sybil* s grotto, Grotto della Sybffla . 
day. Four miles from it, near the 

enemy 
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enemy 'running down from it at full fpeed, and CHAP, 
obferving the Romans through fear quitting their x * 
ranks and arms, he laid hold of them one by one 
and pulled them back, befeeching them moft ear- 
neftly in the name of Gods and men to affift him. 

He declared, “ That their flight would avail them 
“ nothing, if they deferted their poll *, if they left 
“ the bridge Ibehind them free for the enemy to pafs, 

“ there would foon be more of them in the Palatium 


“ and Capitol, than in the janiculum : for that reafon 
“ he advifed and charged them to demolifti the 
a bridge, by cutting it down, fetting fire to it, or 
“ by any means whatever. He afTured them, on 
“ his own part, that he would ftand the fhock of 
“ the enemy,* with all the refolution it was pof- 
“ fible for one man to do. M Having faidthis, he ad¬ 
vanced to the very entrance to the bridge, and being 
eafily diftinguifhed among thofe who turned their 
backs and fled, he faced about to engage the enemy 
hand to hand, and by his furprizing bravery terrified 
theHetrurians. Two indeed through a fenfeof fhame 
ftaid with him, Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius, men 
eminent for their birth, and renowned for their 
gallant exploits. By their affiftance he for a fhort 
time flood the firft fhock of danger, and the fevereft 
| brunt of the battle. But as they, who demolifhed 
| the bridge, called upon them to retire, he obliged his 
| companions to withdraw on a few planks that yet 
I remained. Then cafting his ftern eyes round all the 
1 officers of the Hetrurians in a threatning manner, he 
J fometimes challenged them to fight him one by one. 
i fometimes reproached them all, “ calling them the 
| “ flaves of haughty tyrants, who, regardlefs of their 
I “ own freedom, came to opprefs the liberty of o- 
1 “ thers.” They were at firft in fufpence, and 
| looked at one another to fee who would begin the 
jj attack. At length their whole army, flung with 
I ffiame* advanced, and fetting up a fhout, threw 
I their jayelins at a fingle enemy from all fides. Af- 
I ter receiving all the darts which were thrown at 
1 Vol, I. K bins 
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CHAP, him upon his fhield, he continued with the fame un- 
x - t daunted refolution, and in the fame fteady pofture, 

t 0 maintain the bridge. After this they endeavour¬ 
ed to fhove him into the water by force, butthecralh 
of the bridge that was broke down, and the fhouts 
of the Romans for joy that they had finifhed their work, 
abated their fury a little, and ftruek a fudden terror in¬ 
to them. When Codes faw this, he faid, “ O .father 
“ Tiberinus, I befeech thee, in the moft deV-out 
“ manner, gracioufly to receive me thy foldier, and 
<e thefe my arms, into thy merciful ftreams.” Having 
fpoke thus, he leaped, armed as he was,into.the river; 
and though many darts fell upon him, yet he fwam 
acrols it, and efcaped fafe to his own men ; having 
dared to perform what pofterity will be more apt to 
admire than give credit to. The public, to teftify 
their gratitude for his uncommon bravery, ere&ed a 
ftatue to him in the comitium, and gave him as much 
land as he could encircle with a plough in one, day. 
Private perfons likewife vied with the public, in their 
zeal to do him honor: for though the fcarcity of pro- 
viiions was great,, yet every one, in proportion to the 
ft ores he had in his family, faved fome part of his 
own allowance in order to give it to him. 


CHAP. 



PORSENA being repul fed in his firft attempt, 
refolved to turn the fiege into a blockade *, and after 
he had placed a garifon in Janiculum, pitched his 
camp in the plain and on the banks of the Tiber. 
Then fending for boats from all parts, both to guard 
the river, to prevent the conveying of provifions by 
water to Rome, and alfo to tranfport his foldiers, to 
plunder different places of their dominions as occa- 
fion required ; in a fhort time he fo harafted the 
country round the city, that they were obliged not 
only to remove every thing elfe, but even to drive 
their cattle into it, and no-body durft venture them 
without the gates. The Romans fuffered theTde* 
tmrians to ravage the lands without interruption; 

more through policy than fear .- for Valerius watch- 

1 inf 



\ 
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* 

ing an opportunity to fall at unawares upon a number C HAP 
of them, when {haggling through the fields, let XI - 


fmall parties of the enemy efcape with impunity, but 
referved the weight of his vengeance for more impor¬ 
tant occafions. Wherefore, to decoy thefe pillagers, 
he ordered all his people to drive their cattle the next 
day out at the Efquiline 3 gate, which was fartheft from 
the enemy, prefuming that they would get intelli¬ 
gence of it by fome treacherous flaves, who, beeaufe 
of the feverity of the famine, and the clofenefs of 
the blockade, would not fail to defert. According 



- 4 





they were informed of it 



a defer ter 


and 


parties more numerous than ufual, in hopes of feizing 
all the cattle, crofled the river. Then P. Valerius 
commanded T. Herminius with a confiderable body 
of men to lye in ambufh two miles from the city on 
the Gabinian road, and Sp. Lartius with a party of 
young men lightly armed to poft himfelf at the gate 

, and 

then, by throwing himfelf behind them, intercept 
their return to the river. The other conful T. Lu- 
cretius marched out at the gate Ns via c with fome 


Collina b , to wait till the enemy pafled 



companies of foldiers 


and Valerius himfelf led 


a This gate led to the field Efqui- 
linus. Criminals pafled through it 
to execution, and dead carcafes and 
filth were carried out of the city that 
way : it is probable that it was for¬ 
merly Porta Mcecia. From the figure 
of a bull’s head upon this gate, it 
had the name of Porta Tauritia. Some 
authors call it Porta Labicana , and 
Porta Pranejitna ; beeaufe, they fay, 
it led to two roads, one of which 
went to Labicum, and the other to 
Praenefte. But others pretend that 

- i i 

thefe different names fignify different 
gates. 

b This gate was fo called from the 
word collis, which fignifies a little 
hill, beeaufe it joined the two hills 
Quirinalis and Viminalis. It had alfo 
the name of Quirinalis, from the hill 
of that name, or from a little temple 
in the neighbourhood, facrcd to Qui- 
tinus. This gate led to the Salarian 
way, whence it was afterwards called 


Porta Sharia 5 and as there flood near 
it a temple dedicated to Salas or 
Health 5 it is therefore called by fome 
authors Porta Salutaris. It’s firft name 
was that of the gate Agonenfis y which 
was given it either from the Agonalian 
{ports which were celebrated before it, 
when the circus was overflowed by 
the Tiber, or according to Feftus, be¬ 
cause hills were formerly called Agones* 
N. B. All the antiquaries have tir¬ 
ed themfelves in vain with enquiring 
into the fituation and number of the 
gates of Old Rome; and after all 
their enquires have not been able to 
come to any certainty about either. 

c Which Varro derives a nemori- 
bus from the woods which formerly 
Hood near it. Some think it flood 
between the gate Capena and the 
Tiber $ ethers think it flood on the 
eaft fide of the city pear the gate Ef- 
quilina. 
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C HAP. fome chofen cohorts down from mount Ccelius, who 
xi. were firft defcried by the enemy. When Herminius 

heard the noife, he rofe out of the ambufcade and fell 
upon the rear of the Tufcans, who had charged Vale¬ 
rius. The alarm at the fame time was given on the 
right and left, from the gates Collina and Naevia. 
By this ftratagem the plunderers were furrounded and 
put to the fword ; for they were not a match for the 
Romans in battle, and as all the ways were blocked 
up, they could not efcape by flight: nor after this 
did the Hetrurians venture to ftroll about the country 
in fuch a diforderly manner. 





NEVERTHELESS the blockade continued, 

com was very fcarce, and exceflively dear. Por- 
fena hoped too by continuing the flege to take the 
city, when C. Mucius, a young nobleman, thinking 
it a difgrace, that as the Romans, when enflaved un¬ 
der kings, had never been confined within their walls 
by any war, nor befieged by any enemy, ihould now 
when a free people be blocked up by thefe very He¬ 
trurians, whofe armies they had often routed, took 
a refolution to wipe off that reproach by fome great and 
bold attempt, and at firft defigned privately to pe¬ 
netrate into the enemy’s camp. After this, being 
afraid, if he went without the permiflion of the con- 
fuls, or communicating his defign to any body, he 
might be feized by the Roman guards and brought 
back as a deferter, efpecially at a jun&ure when the 
jfituation of the city would juftify their fufpicions, 
he went to the fenate and thus addrefled them, 
“ Fathers, I intend to crofs the Tiber, and enter 
<c the enemy’s camp, if I can *, not through a de- 
ct fire of plunder, or to revenge in our turn the 
<c devaluations they have committed. I am refolved 
66 to perform an adfion greater and more glorious.” 
The fenate approved his defign, and he fet out with 
■a poniard hid under his clothes. When he came 
thither, he planted Jiimfelf among the thickeft of 
the crowd, near the king’s tribunal. It happened 

i that 



I 


/ 
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that the foldiers were receiving their pay, and the CHAP 


king 


fecretary fitting 



him 


drefled almoft as 


XII. 


magnificently as his matter, was bufy in difpatching 
bufinefs, and to him they commonly addrefied them- 
felves. Being afraid to afk which of them was Por- 
fena, left his ignorance fhould difcover him, as for¬ 
tune blindly directed the blow, he killed the fe¬ 
cretary inftead of the king. He was going off, and 
had, with his bloody dagger, made his way through 
the multitude, amazed at this bold attempt, when the 
cry was given, and immediately the king’s guards 
furrdunded him, feized and brought him back to the 
prefence of Porfena. And now, though he was defti- 
tuteof all manner of relief, in fight of the moft ter¬ 
rible puniftiments which threatned him, yet with a 
countenance that ftruck more terror than it difcovered 
fear, he faid to him, “ I am a Roman, my name is 



C. Mu 


who as an enemy would have killed 


CC 


<( 


my enemy. I have as much courage to endure 


death 


as to flay another perfon. It is like 


a Roman to behave valiantly, and fuffer with 
refolution. I am not the only one who bear this 


refentment againft thee; there 


great number 


<l to come after me, who all afpire to the fame 
“ honor, Therefore, if you chufe it, arm thy- 
felf,, every moment to run the rifk of thy life, 
and have the fword and, enemy in the door 
of thy tent. This war we the Roman youth 
denounce againft thee. Thou may eft hereafter be 
afraid of neither army nor battle. With thee 


CC 


CC 


CC 



do 


after another 


incenfed. and at the 


me 


<c lone will we 

► N 

When the king 

fame time terrified at the'rifk he had run, in 
nacing manner, commanded fires to be kindled a- 
bout him, if he did; not fpeedily difcover the plots, 
which, by his threats, he had darkly infinuated to 
be prepared againft him % Mucius faid., 66 Behold 
“ me, that you may be fenfible how. defpicable 
tc a body is to thofe who aim at great glory,” 
and immediately put his hand into the fii 


K 3 


that 

was 
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CHAP* was lighted for the facrifice. When he continued to 
xn * broil it as if he had been quite infenfibie, the king, 

aftoniflied at this furprifing fight, leaped from his throne 
and commanded the young man to be removed from 
the altar, faying, 4c Begone, thou haft behaved more 
44 like an enemy towards thyfelf than me. I would 
44 encourage thee to perfevere in thy virtue, if thou 
44 hadft exerted the lame in behalf of my country. 
4€ I now difcharge thee, by the Jaw of arms, with- 
66 out any violence or injury” Then Mucius, 
as an acknowledgment for the king’s generofi- 
ty, faid, 64 Seeing you have fiich a regard for vir- 
46 tue, as to draw from me, by your generous be- 
44 haviour, a difcovery which you could not extort 
44 by force ; three hundred of us, the chief of the 
44 Roman youth, have confpired tb kill you in this 
44 manner. It was my lot to attempt it firft. The reft 
44 will follow each in his turn, and will fall upon you, 
* 4 as foon as they can find a proper opportunity. 


XIII. 



C HAP. MUCIUS being difmiffed, who was afterwards 

named Scasvola 3 , from the lofs of his right-hand, 
ambafladors from Porfena followed him to Rome. 
The rifle he had run in the firft attempt, in which 
nothing faved him, but the miftake of him who 
had lain in wait for him *, and the conftant dangers 
he was unavoidably expofed to, in proportion to the 
number of confpirators, made fo ftrong an impref- 
fiort upon him, that of his own accord he made 
propofitions of peace to the Romans. He endea¬ 
voured, but in vain, to infert, among the articles, 
the reftoration of the Tarquins: but he did this ra¬ 
ther, becaufe he could not deny their requeft, than 
from a perfuafion that the Romans Would comply 
with the prOpofal. He got the lands of the Veientes 
reftoted to them, and the Romans were 
to give hoftages, upon condition the king fihould 
withdraw his garifon from Jamculum. Peace being 



. * Becaufe after the lofs of his right-hand, he made ufe of his left 


concluded 
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coil 


eluded 


thefe terms, Porfena drew his troops CHAP 


of that fort, and marched out of the Roman 


XIII. 


T 

ritories. The fathers gave Mucius 


reward of 



his valor, lands on the other fide of the Tiber, which 
were afterwards called the meadows of Mucius b . 



this 


gard 


which was fhewn to his 


the women were excited to actions, which were 
greatly for the hortor of the public. As the He- 
trurians had pitched their camp near the banks of 
the Tiber, a young lady named Clselia, one of the 
hoftages, deceiving her keepers, fwam over the ri¬ 
ver, amidft the darts of the enemy, at the head of 
a troop of virgins, and brought them all fafe to their 
relations, 
efc ap 


When the king was informed of their 
he was at firft highly incenfed, and fent de 


puties to Rome to demand Clselia to be delivered up 


him 


other times he feemed not to regard 


and 


afterwards, being tranfported with the admiration of 
her courage, he faid, 44 That this a&ion exceeded 
« the atchievements of even Codes and Mucius,” 

out, 46 that as he would look upon the re- 


and gave out, 46 
“ fufal to deliver up Claslia, to be a breach of treaty ; 
“ fo, if fhe was given up, he would fend her back 


fafe to her parents.” Both fides kept their faith 
the Romans reftored their hoftage according 

ty 


and the king of Hetruria 


nly offered her 


injury, but even did honor to her courage; and, af 
making encomiums on the young lady, promifed 

:s. and 


give her 


prefentj a part of the hoftag 


that fhe fhould choofe whom fire pieafed. When 


they were all brought 


fhe is faid to have pitch 


ed upon the young men, who were under age; both 
becaufe this choice was becoming a virgin, and by 
Gonfent of. the hoftages themfelves, who .agreed to. 
it*s being moft reafonable, they fhould firft be delivered 


6 It was cuftomary among the Ro¬ 
mans to make the ioldiers, who di- 


ftinguifhed themfelves in battle, a 
prefent of corn, which was called a- 
dorea j but to others was given the acres of land, 
ftc of a-fidee of ground, and in this 


confined all the riches of the moft ii* 
luftrious Roman? in thofc early times. 
But he was thought a dangerous ci¬ 
tizen who was not ctiixtent with feven 


K. 4 


from 
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CHAP, from the enemy 

pofed 


XIII. 



of their age 
infults. The peace being 


rnoft e’ 

newed, the Romans rewarded the uncommon courage 
of Claelia, by ereding to her, in the top of theVia Sacra, 
an equeftrian ftatue, reprefenting a virgin on horfe- 
back, which was an honor without precedent. 


CHAP. 


XIV. 



A cuftom handed down from the ancients, of fell¬ 
ing the goods of king Porfena, whenever a {ale i 


proclaimed by the public, though inconfiftent with 
the peaceable departure of the king of Hetruria from 
Rome, is (till retained among the other folemn 
ufages in our time. This ufage muft either have 
begun in time of that war, and been continued af¬ 
ter the peace, or it muft have taken it’s rife from a 
more friendly beginning, than this form of felling 
goods in an hoftile manner imports. The moft pro¬ 
bable of all the accounts we have concerning the 
matter, is this, that when Porfena marched from 
Janiculum, he made a prefent of his camp, well 
ftored with all manner of provisions brought from 
the fruitful and adjacent Lands of Hetruria, to the 
Romans. As the city was in great diftrefs, by reafon 
of the long blockade, the goods were fold, for fear 
the people fhould have broke into the camp, and 
rifled them ; and were called Porfena’s, rather to 
exprefs their gratitude for that prince’s generofity, 
than to intimate their fetting his property to fale, 
which was not in the power of the Romans to do. 
Porfena, after ending the war with the Romans, 
that he might not feem to have led his army in¬ 
to thefe parts without effecting any thing, 1 fent 
his fon Aruns with a part of his forces to befiege 
Aricia 3 . The Aricians were at flrft terrified at this 




a A confiderable city of Latium, 
a mile beyond the ancient city of Al¬ 
ba. It is now a fmall town called 
La Riccia. It flood in the Appian 
way about 15,000 paces from Rome. 
Near this city was the lake Aricia, at 
prefent Lago de Nemi, and a foreft 
and mountain of the fame name, 

which ^were famous among the an¬ 


cients for the fecret converfations be¬ 
tween Numa and the nymph Egeria* 
Afterwards Aricia became a municipal 
town. But we muft not confound 
the grove and fountain of Egeria, 
which Numa confecrated at Rome 

' 1 ^ ' 

near the gate Capena, with the foreft 
and fountain of Aricia. 


unexpected 
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unexpected invafion *, but afterwards, upon fending CHAP, 
for adi dance from the people of Latium and Cumse, X1V * 
their hopes were fo much raifed, that they ventured 
to give them, battle, in which the Hetrurians attacked 
the Aricians fo furioufly, that they routed them at 
the firft onfet. But the Cuman troops, oppofing 
fuperior force by an artful dratagem, drew off to 
one fide, and when the enemy had paffed by them 
in great diforder, turned and charged them in 
the rear. • By this means the Hetrurians, when they 
had almod got the victory, were enclofed and cut 
to pieces. A very few of them, having lod their 
general, becaufe they had no nearer refuge, came 
to Rome without their arms, in the condition and 
with the air of fuppliants. They were kindly re¬ 
ceived and entertained. When their wounds were 

♦ 

cured, many of them went home and told the civil 
ufage they had met with. Numbers of them, from 
the love they bore to their hods and to the city, ftaid 
at Rome, and a place was afligned them to dwell in, 
which they have ever fince called Tufcus Vicus^or 
the Tufcan-dreet b . 


THEN P. Lucretius and P. Valerius were deeded CHAP. 


confuls. The latter had been twice conful before. 
This year ambafladors 


xv. 



came from Porfena for the P< Lucretius 
lad time, to propofe the redoration of the Tar- andP.Vaie- 

r 1 /-i-,. r i j . . i rius confuls. 

They were aniwered, that the y . c f Rome 


• % r 1 
qums to the crown. 


5°5 


fenate would fend deputies to the king; and ac-247 -B.j.c, 
cordingly they forthwith difpatched fome of the 
principal perfons of that order to reprefent to him, 
that ct 


SC 


though they might have anfwered his ambafifa- 
“ dors in a few words at Rome, that they would not 
receive the kings, yet they had chofe to fend the 
** chief men of their body to wait on him, that this 
propofition might never be mentioned for the fu¬ 
ture, and that their minds might not be made un- 

eafy at a time when they were receiving fo many 

*• * 

* This ftreet was in the way From the Forum to the great circus. 

u extraordinary 




cc 
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XV. 



CHAP .' tc extraordinary favors from one another, by his re¬ 
quiring what was inconliftent with the liberty of 
the Roman people, and by their refilling to grant 
to him, whom they would willingly oblige in every 
thing, a requell which they could not comply 
with, except they would fubmit to their own ruin, 
That the Roman people were not now under the 
government of kings, but in the full enjoyment 
of their liberties, and firmly determined ra¬ 
ther to open their gates to declared enemies than 
to them. They all defired, that their city and the 
freedom they poflefled might have the fame pe¬ 
riod. For thefe reafons, if he wilhed for the pre- 
fervation of Rome, they earneftly befought him, 


CC 


CC 


tc 


<C 


tc 


tc 


tc 


tc 


tc 


tc 


cc 


tc 


ct 


64 to fuffer it to remain a free Hate.” The king, 

their modelf arguments, faid, “ See- 


overcome 


tt 



CC 


tc 


tc 


cc 


ing you are refolute and bent upon it, I will not 
prefs you by a vain repetition of the lame propo¬ 
sals ; nor will I anmfe the Tarquins with the hope 
of alfiftance, which I cannot give them. Whether 
their affairs require peace or war, they mull: feek 
c< for another residence in their exile, that nothing 
tc may difturb the peace fubfifting between me and 
tc you.” To thefe kind promiles he added adfcions 
that were more generous, for he delivered up their 
hoftages that remained in his hands, and reftored to 
them the land of the Veientes, which had been taken 
from them by the treaty of Janiculum. Tarquin, cut 
off from all hopes of returning to the 

went to Tufculum 3 to live in exile with his fonrin- 

* 

law Mamilius O&avius. By thefe means the peace 
between Porlena and the Romans was inviolably ob- 
fervedj ... . 





' 1 
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CHAP. THEN M. Valerius and P. Pofthumius were 

chofen confuls. This year a vidfcory was obtained 


XVI. 



M. Valerius 
and P. Poft¬ 
humius con¬ 
fuls. 

Y. of Rome 
348.BJ.Ci 
504. 


over the Sabines, and the confuls received the honor 


* A city of Latium, about twelve 
miles from Rome, built on an emi- 


nobility, and particularly Virgil and* 
Horace, bad country feats. Hor. Epod. 
nence, where many of the Roman x. 29. It is now called Frafcati. 

of 
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T. Lucretius and . T - Lu - 

cretius con- 


♦ 

of a triumph. Upon this the Sabines made greater CHAP. 

preparations-for war than they had done before. To 
make head againft them the better, and to prevent 
any furprize from Tufculum, whence they dreaded 

a war, though it was not yet declared, P. Valerius P. Valerius 

was created conful a fourth time, and 
for the fecond time. A {edition arifing between two fuk. 
factions of the Sabines, the one for making peace, ^ of 
and the other for continuing the war, brought from j. c. 503. 
that hate fome additional ftrength to the Romans. 

For Atta Claufus, afterwards called at Rome Ap- 
pius Claudius, had always declared for peace, but 
being hard put to it by thofe who promoted the 
war, and finding himfelf unable to refill the violence 
of that party, fled from Regillum a to Rome, and 
brought with him a great number of his clients. 

They were made free of the city, and had land aflign- 

ed them on the other fide of the Anio. It was called 

# 

the old Claudian tribe b , and was encreafed by the 
addition of fome fmaM tribes which had come from 
that.country. Appius, being chofen into the fenate, 
was foon after advanced to the higheft dignity of 
that order. TI16 confuls entered the territories of 
the Sabines with an hoftile army, and having, both 


a There are now no remains of 
this city which the ancients called 
fometimes Regillaj, and fome times Re¬ 
gillum. But by the defcriptions which 
they have given of it, i t appears to have 
been about twenty miles diftant from 
Rome, and about five from the Tiber. 
Cluverius places it beyond Eretum and 
Nomentum. 

b There were among the Romans, 
city tribes, and country tribes, from 
Servius Tullius’s time. Rome itfelf 
was divided into four tribes,, which 
took their names from the feveral 
quarters of the city. The firft was 
called Suburana Tribus j the fecond. 
Tribus Palatina; the third, Tribus 
Efquilina j the fourth, Tribus CollL- 
na. The country belonging to the 
Romans, was alfo divided into tribes, 
in the fame manner, and they, for 
the mod part, took their names from 
fome illuftrious families in Rome. 


It is probable that there already was 
a tribe in the territory, in which 
Claufus or Claudius's clients were 
placed 5 and that, upon their coming, 
it took the name of Tribus Claudia, 
in honor to thofe who were newly 
come to fettle in it. Some will have 
their diftrift to have been on the 
banks of the Anio ; but others fay 
it lay between * Fidena and Ficula. 
Nor were the tribes in the country 
inferior to thofe in the city : for 
Pliny, b. x8. chap. 3. informs us, 
that the moft illuftrious Romans, who 
had lands in the country, and an houfe 
in Rome, chofe rather to be enrolled 
in the tribe, in which their eftates 
lay, than in the tribe or quarter, 
where their houfes flood in the city. 
They were by this, means lefs expofed 
to the jurifdi&ion of the cenfor, and 
their rights, as citizens, were not at 
all impaired by it* 

by 
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CHAP, by ravaging 


XVI. 



them 


in 


their country, and afterwards defeat- 

reduced their forces fo low. 


battle, 


that they had no reafon to dread their taking up arms 


again 


they returned to Rome.jn triumph. 


The 


AgrippaMe- following year, Agrippa Menenius and P. Pofthu- 


p^pofthu- mius being confuls, P. Valerius, whom every body 

allowed to be the ableft man in Rome, both, in the 


mius con¬ 
fuls* , 

Y. of Rome arts 


of peace and war, died in the height of 
aso.Bj.c. gfory, but fo poor, that he had not wherewith to 
5 ° 2 ' defray the expences of his funeral, and for that rea- 

foil was buried at the public charge. The ladies 
mourned for him as they had done for Brutus. The 
iame year two Latin colonies, Pometia and Cora, re« 


volted to the Arunci. War was commenced againft 


Arunci, and after 



a numerous army of 


them who boldly met the confuls entering their fron¬ 
tiers, the whole war was confined to the fingle town 
of Pometia. Nor, after the battle was over, did they 
fpare the lives of the Arunci more than they had 
done in the heat of the adlion : for a greater num¬ 
ber were (lain than taken, and the prifoners were put 
to the fvvord without diftindlion. And fo far did the 
Romans carry their refentment,' that even three hun¬ 
dred hoftages, which they had received, were not 
faved from military execution. This year the con- 
fuls triumphed at Rome. 


CHAP. TP 1 E following confuls Opiter Virginius and Sp. 

xv n - Caffius firft endeavoured to take Pometia by ftorm, 
^ST^.and afterwards by railing vinese a and other works, 
ginius and But the Arunci, prompted more by an irreconcileable 

confuisf lus hatred againft them, than induced by hopes of fuccefs, 
y. of Rome or tempted by a favourable opportunity, fallied out 

jf c. 50iT°f the town, and though more of them were armed 

with lighted torches than fwords, filled all places 
with fire and (laughter. After they had burnt down 
the vines, killed and wounded many of the enemy, 


a An engine of war made of tim¬ 
ber and hurdles, under which, in an 
aflault, they came fafely unler the 


walls of a town, and fo fcaled them* 

* * 

They were ufually eight foot broad, 

ftven high, fixteen long, 

one 
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one of the confuls was thrown from his horfe, but CHAP, 
which of them, authors do not mention, and xvn * 
left on the field almoft dead. Upon this defeat the ' wr-v " 0 “ w * 
Romans returned to Rome, and the conful was left 
among many more who were wounded, with very 
little hopes of his recovery. After a fhort time em¬ 
ployed in curing their wounds, and recruiting their 
army, they marched againft Pometia with a more 
numerous army than before, and hearts more keenly- 
bent on revenge. When they had repaired the vineae 
and other works, and the fiege was fo far advanced, 
that the foldiers were on the point of fcaling the walls, 
the town furrendered. Neverthelefs the Arunci were 
treated with no lefs feverity, than if the city had been 
taken by aflault; for all their nobility were beheaded, 
the reft of the people fold for flaves, the city razed, 
and their lands expofed to fale. The confuls obtain¬ 
ed the honor of a triumph' rather on account of the 
fevere revenge they had taken on the enemy, than 
the importance of the war they had finiihed. 


THE following year Pofthumus Cominius and CHAP. 

T. Lartius were elected confuls. During the cele- xvm. 



bration of the games at Rome, as fbme of the Sa- _ 

, . • rr r i i Pofthumus 

bine youth, in a frolic, were carrying ofr lome lewd Cominius 
women, the mob rofe upon them, upon which, not JjJj 1 Jjjjj* 
only a terrible fcuffle enfued, but even a battle had y. of Rome 
like to have happened •, and from this inconfiderable ^ 
affair, the whole nation feemed inclined to renew hofti- ’ SOOa 
lities. Befides the dread of the Latine war, their fears 
were augmented on receiving certain intelligence, that 
thirty different nations 3 had entered into a confede¬ 
racy againft them, at the inftigation of O&avius Ma- 
milius. While the city was under the utmoft con- 


a The names of thofe cities, whofe 
deputies figned this treaty, according 
to Dion. Hal. were, Ardea, Aricia, 
Bovilla, Bubentum, Cora, Corvcn- 
turn, Circaeum, Corioli, Corbin turn, 
Cabanum, Fortinaeum, Gabii, Lau- 
Pentium, Lanuvium, Lavinium, L&- 


bicum, Nomentum, Norba, Prienefte 
(a city which, according to our au¬ 
thor, had fubmitted to the Romans) 
Peda, Corcotulum or Querquetniumj, 
Satricum, Scaptia, Setia, Tellenium, 
Tibur or Tivoli, Tufculum, Tole- 
rium, Tricrinum and Velitra?. 


cera 
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CHAP, cern about the event of thefe great defigns, it was 
xviii. fir ft propofed to nominate a di&ator b . But it is un- 
r *certain in what year this happened, and who were 

at that time the confuls in whom the Romans put no 
confidence, becaufe they were faid to be in Tarquin’s 
jntereft ; nor is it fufficiently authorifed, who was 
the firfh that was raifed to that high office. In the 
moft ancient hiftorians, I find that T. Lartius was 
firfi; created dictator, and Sp. Caffius made his ge¬ 
neral c of the horfe. They chofe men of confalar 

dignity, 


b This fupreme officer was call’d 
diftator, either bccaufe he was di£tus, 
named of the conful } or elfe from 
his dilating and commanding what 
ftiould be done. Though we fome- 
times meet with the naming of a 
diftator upon a fmaller account, as 
the holding the comitia for the elec¬ 
tion of confuls, the celebration of 
public games, the fixing the nail up in 
Jove’s temple, (which they called 
clavum pangere, and which was ufed 
in the times of primitive ignorance, 
to reckon the number of the years, 
and in the times of latter fuperftition, 
for the averting or driving away pef- 
tilences and feditions) and the like ; 
yet the true and proper dictator was 
he, who had been vcfted with this 
honor upon the occafion of dangerous 
war, fedition, or any fuch emergency 
as required a fudden and abfolute com¬ 
mand. And therefore he was not 
chofen with the ufual formalities, but 
only named in the night, •viva voce, 
by the conful, and confirm’d by the 
divination from birds. The time af- 
figned for the duration of the office 
was never lengthned, except out of 
mere necefiity: and as for the perpe¬ 
tual didtatorfhips of Sylla and Julius 
Csefar, they are confefs’d to have been 
notorious violations of the laws of 
their country. There were two other 
confinements which the dictator was 
oblig’d to obferve. Firft, he was 
never to ftir out of Italy, for fear he 
fhould take advantage of the difiance 
of the place, to attempt any tiling 
againft the common liberty. Befides 
this, he was always to march on foot; 
only upon account of a tedious orfud- 
den expedition, he formally a/k’d leave 


of the people to ride. But fetting a- 
fide thefe reftraints, his power was 
moft abfolute. He might proclaim 
war, levy forces, lead them out, or 
difband them, without any confulta- 
tion had with the fenate : he could 
puni/h as he pleas’d $ and from his 
judgment lay no appeal ; at lcaft not 
till in latter times. To make the 
authority of his charge more awful, 
he had always twenty-four bundles of 
rods, and as many axes, carried be¬ 
fore him in public, if wc will believe 
Plutarch and Polybius, Though our 
author attributes the firft rife of this 
cuftom to Sylla. Nor was he only 
vefted with the joint authority of 
both the confuls ; (whence the Gre¬ 
cians call’d him Aicru 7 n£oc or Double 
Conful $) but during his adminiftra- 
tion, all other m,a gift rate? ceas’d, ex¬ 
cept the tribunes, and left the whole 
government intrufted in his hands. 

This office had the repute to be the 
only fafeguard of the commonwealth 
in times of danger, four hundred years 
together : till Sylla and Gasfar hav¬ 
ing converted it into a tyranny, and 
render’d the very name odious, up¬ 
on the murder of the latter, a de¬ 
cree pafs’d in the fenate, to forbid the 
ufe of it upon any account whatever 
for the future. 

c The firft thing the didlator did, 
was to chufe a magifter equitum, or 
general of the horfe, (he himfelf be¬ 
ing, in ancient times, by a more ge¬ 
neral name term’d magifter populi), 
who was to be his lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral in the army, hut could ^.no¬ 
thing without his exprefs order. Yet 
in the war with Hannibal; when the 

* - . v , - »*. - * i- • i • ■ a . * 

flow proceeding'of Fabius Maximus 

created 
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dignity, for fo the law, made for the ele&ion of a CHAP, 
dictator, ordained. For this reafon, I am more ^in- 
inclined to believe that Lartius, who had bore the 
office of conful, was appointed as a governor and 
matter to the confuls, rather than Manius Vale¬ 
rius the fon of Marcus, and grandchild of Volefus, 
who had not yet attained to that dignity. For, had 
they intended to chuffi a dictator of that family, they 
would much rather have pitched upon his father 
Valerius a confular perfon, and a man of diftinguifli- 
ed merit. Upon the creation of the dictator firfb at 
Rome, when the common people faw the axes car¬ 
ried before him, they were ftruck with great awe 
and dread, and became more fubmiffive and ready 
to obey his orders. For they could not now, as 
under the government of confuls, whofe power was 
equal, expeCl protection from one of them, or ap¬ 
peal to the people ; there was no refource but in a 
ready fubmiffion to his will. The nomination of a 
dictator at Rome terrified the Sabines, and did it 
the more effectually, becaufe they thought he was 
created on purpofe againft them. Wherefore they 
fent ambafladors to fue for peace, earneftly intreat¬ 
ing the dictator and fenate to pardon the young mens 
offence. They were anfwered, that they could eafi- 
ly forgive the young, but not the old men, who 
continually raifed one war after another. Never- 
thelels they continued to treat about a peace, and 
it would have been granted, if the Sabines, accord¬ 
ing to what was demanded of them, would have 
confented to reimburfe the expences of the prepara¬ 
tions which the Romans had made. War was pro¬ 
claimed, but a truce privately concluded prevented 
hoftilities for that year. 


created a fufpicion in the commons, the army, Fabius Buteo was chofe a 
they voted, that Minutius, his gene-r fecond di&ator at Rome, to create 
ral of the horfe, fhould have an equal new fenators for the fupplying their 
authority with Fabius himfelf, and.be, places who had been kill’d in the 
as it were, another dictator., Tire like battle : though as foon as ever the 
was afterwards pradtis’d in the fame ceremony was over, he immediately 
war upon the defeat at Cannae, when laid down his command, and adted as 
the didtator, M. Junius, being with a private perfon. 

JL N 
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CHAP, i N the confuhhip of Servius Sulpicius and M. 

Tullius nothing remarkable happened. Their fuc- 


XIX. 



their 


& ' T . -J 

and Prasnefte revolted from the Latines to the Ro- 


y. of Rome mans. 


Servius Sui- cedors were T. iEbutius and C. Vetufius. In 
picius and confulffiip, Fidenas was befieged, Cruftumeria taken 

M. Tullius r - - - ° - - ’ 

confute. 

Upon this the Latine war, which had been 
b.*j. 3 ’c. gathering for fome years, immediately broke out. 
499 - , A. Pofthumius didatdr, and T. iEbutius his gene- 

andc.vetu- ra ^ of the horfe, marching with a numerous army 
5 r us of horfe and foot to the lake Regillus 3 in the country 


Y. of Rome 
254. 

B. J. C. 
49 $. 


of Tufcuium, met the enemy’s forces, and upon hear- 

that the Tarquins were in the army, were fo 


mg 


tranfported with fury, that they came immediately 
to an engagement. This occafioned a very obftinate 
and bloody battle. For the generals were not con¬ 
tent to give proper orders, but even charged one 
another fiercely, and expoied their perfons in the 
hotteft of the adion. And there was hardly any of 
the principal officers of either fide who came off un¬ 
wounded, except the Roman didator. As Pofthu- 
mius was drawing up his men and encouraging them 
to fight, Tarquin the Proud, though his ftrength 
was decayed, and he was become unweildy by age 
rode up at full fpeed and with great fury to attack 
him ; but he received a wound in the fide, and was 
carried off by his own men who came quickly to his 
relief. In the other wing, iEbutius general of the 


9 


horfe, had charged Odavius Mamilius nor did the 
Tufculan general, who obferved him coming, de¬ 
cline the engagement, 
horfe to encounter him. 


but brilkly fpurred on his 
And with fuch impetuofity 


did they pufii their fpears againft one another, that 


JEbutius was ran 


through 


his arm and Mamiliu 


s 


* There was both a city and a lake 
of that name, but it does not appear' 
thaf the one gave name to the other; 
for the city was iiF-Sabinia, and the 
lake in Latium, towards Tufcuium. 
Cluverius and Ferrarius are of opi¬ 
nion, that this lake is the fame which 


is now called Lago di S. Prafiede, 
Others fuppofe it to be the lake now 
called Lago di. Caftiglione, Holfte- 
nius finds a little lake near the city 
Colonna, which appears to him to be 
the lake Regillus of the ancients. 

through 
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through his breaft. The Latines received him into CHAP 
their fecond line 5 but as iEbutius was not able to 
wield his lance with his wounded arm, he retired 
from the battle. Mamilius, not in the leaft difcourag- 
ed with the wound he had received, animated his 
men, and upon feeing their courage begin to fail, 
fent for a company of Roman exiles to fupport 
them, commanded by Tarquin’s fon. Thefe men 
having been banifhed from their native country, 
and loft their eftates, fought with the greater fury, 
and by that means renewed the battle for a ftiort 

time. 


xx. 



WHEN the Romans were beginning to give Q HAP. 
ground on that fide, M. Valerius, brother to Popli- 
cola, having obferved young Tarquin boldly braving 
it at the head of his exiles, fired with the renown 
of his family, and ambitious that the houfe which 
had the honor of expelling the kings, fhould like- 
wife have the glory of killing them, clapt fpurs to 
his horfe, and in great wrath threw a javelin at him. 

Tarquin avoided his formidable enemy by retiring 
into a battalion of his own men. Valerius rulhed 
furioufly among the exiles, one of whom run him 
fide ways through the body. As the wound he re¬ 
ceived did not in the leaft ftop the career of the horfe 


the expiring Roman fell to the ground and his arms 
fell above him. Pofthumius the di&ator, feeing this 
hero killed, the exiles advancing boldly in a body, 
and obferving his own men difheartened and giving 
ground, gave the fignal to his own cohort, a brave 
body of men chofen for the defence of his perfon, 
to treat every Roman foldier, who ftiould fly from 
the battle, as an enemy. Upon this the Romans, 
finding themfelves expofed to equal danger both in 
front and rear, ftopt their flight, rallied, and faced 
the enemy. And now the di&ator’s guards, who had 
not engaged before, with frefh vigor and undaunted 
refolution fell upon the wearied exiles and cut them to 

Then the commanding officers on each fide 


pieces 


VOL. I. 
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CHAP, engaged a fecond time. The Latine general, feeing 

the exiles on the point of being furrounded by the 
Roman dictator, advanced in hafte to the front with 
fome companies of the body of referve. T. Her- 
minius law them moving forwards, and as he well 
knew Mamilius, diftinguifhed from the reft by his 
armour and drefs, attacked him with a force fo 
much fuperior to that wherewith the general of the 
horfe had lately encountered him, that at the firft pulh 
he run him through the fide and flew him. While 
he was ftripping the body of his enemy, he him- 
felf received a wound with a javelin ; and though 
brought back to the camp victorious, yet he died on 
the firft dreffing of it. Then the dictator flew to 
the cavalry, and intreated them in the moll prefling 
terms, as the foot were tired out with fighting, to 
alight from their horfes and fall on. They obeyed 
his orders, demounted, flew to the vanguard, and 
covered thofe front ranks with their round bucklers. 
The foot immediately took courage, when they 
faw the young noblemen ferving on foot, and ex- 
pofed to the fame dangers with themfelves. Thus 
at length were the Latines beaten back, and their 
hearts failing them, they retreated. The cavalry 
remounted, that they might the better purfue the 
enemy, and the infantry jikewife followed. On this 
happy turn of affairs, the dictator, omitting no¬ 
thing that could conciliate the^ affiftance of Gods 
and men, is faid to have vowed a temple to Caf- 
tor, and like wife to have promifed rewards to the 
firft and fecond man who fhould enter the ene¬ 


my s camp 


And fuch was the ardor of the Ro¬ 


mans, that they continued to charge the enemy 
with the fame vigor wherewith they had routed 
them in the field, till they made themfelves maf- 
ters of their camp. This was the fuccefs of the 
battle at the lake Regillus. The dictator and ge¬ 
neral of the horfe returned to the city in triumph. 


FOR 
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FOR the next three years there was neither CHAP, 
any fettled peace nor open war. The confuls were XXI: 

Clselius and T. Lartius. After them A. Sem- 
pronius and M. Minucius. In their confulfhip, a tern- t. Lartius 
pie was dedicated to Saturn, and the a Saturnalia Rome 
appointed to be kept as a feftival. Then A. Pofthu- *ss- 
mius and T. Virginius Were chofen confuls. In fome Y ’ 4 ° 97 Chnft 
authors I find that the battle at the lake Regillus A - Scmpro- 
happened in this year, and that A. Pofthumius, be- 
caufe the fidelity of his collegue was fufpefted, laid Y - of Rome 
down his office, and upon this refignation was created b. 2 j. 6 c. 
di&ator. Such great mistakes in chronology are in- 49 6 - 
termixed with the hiftory of thefe times, while fome m i us and t. 

writers rank the magiftrates in one order and fome y’of Rome 
in another, that, according to feveral of them, it is im- 2 ° 7 . ° m 
poffible to give a diftindl account, who were confuls, B * !■ c * 
and in what particular year every remarkable adtion 49 5 ‘ 
happened, by reafon of the antiquity, not only of the 
fafts, but alfo of the hiftorians who relate them. 

Then Ap. Claudius and P. Servilius were eledted Appius 
confuls. This year was remarkable for the news of £ la s^j™ d 
Tarquin’s death. He died at Cumae, whither he had confuls* 
fled to the tyrant Ariftodemus, after the redudtion of Ye "g f Rs 
the power of the Latines. The fathers and people b. j. c, 
were very joyful on receiving the news of his death. 494 ’ 

But the fenators expreffed their fatisfadlion in too 
extravagant a manner, for the chief men among 
them began to opprefs the people, whom they 
had to that day ftudied to ferve and oblige to the 
utmoft of their power. The fame year the colony 

♦ 

a Macrobius affures us, that this their matters, in memory of the liberty 
feaft was celebrated in Italy long be- enjoyed in the golden age under Saturn, 
fore the building of Rome. But we before the names of matter and fer- 
.have no account that it was obferved vant were known. Belides this, 
by the Romans before the time men- friends fent prefents to one another, 
honed by our author, when it is pro- No war was to be proclaimed and no 
table they borrowed it from their offender executed. The fchools kept 
neighbours. It was kept in honor of a vacation, and nothing but mirth and 
Saturn. Belides the facrifices and o- freedom was to be met with in the 
ther parts of public worfhip, there city: they kept at firft only one day, 
were feveral things which deferve no- the 19th of December. But thenum- 
vtke, As firft, the liberty at this bev was afterwards increafed to three, 

time allowed to fervantstobc free with four, five, and fome fay, fevendays, 

L 2 which 
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which Tarquin had fent to Signia was recruited by 
a new fupply of planters. The tribes at Rome were 
encreafed to twenty one. And the temple of Mer¬ 
cury was dedicated the fifteenth of May. 

CHAP. DURING the Latine war, the Volfci had nei- 

xxn. ther ftridly obferved peace nor declared open war 

againfi: the Romans. For they got ready their troops 
to fend to the afliftance of the Latines, if the Ro- 
man di<5bator had not got the ftart of them, by j 
making all poflible expedition, that he might not be | 
obliged to engage with them both at the fame time. | 
To refent this, the confuls marched their army into 
the lands of the Volfci, who, apprehending no punifli- 
ment for their intention to affift their allies, were the 
more alarmed at this fudden invafion ; and without 
having recourfe to their arms, gave three hundred chil¬ 
dren of the principal men of Cora and Pometia as ho¬ 
mages for their good behaviour. Upon this the Romans 
left their country without coming to any a&ion. Soon 
after, when the Volfci were delivered from their fears, 
they returned to their natural temper, and having 
entered into an alliance with the Hernici, made fe* 
cret preparations for war. They likewife fent ara- 
baffadors all over the country to engage the Latines 
to join with them. But the late defeat which that 
people had received at the lake Regillus, enflamed j 
them with fo ftrong an averfion and hatred againft 
every body who advifed them to take up arms, that 
they did not even fpare the ambafladors themfelves, 
They feized them and fent them to Rome. There 
they delivered them to the confuls, whom they in* 
formed that the Volfci and Hernici were preparing war 
againfi: the Romans. When this affair was reported 
to the fenate, the behaviour of the Latines was fo 
agreeable to the fathers, that they fent back fix thou* 
fand of their prifoners, and referred, to the new ma* 
gifirates, the conclufion of a treaty with them, which 

they had till this time almofi conflantly refufed. Up* 

on 
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jn this indeed the Latines were heartily glad at what CHAP, 
they had done, and thofe, who had advifed them xxii. 
to keep the peace, were in high efteem. They fent 
a crown of gold to the capitol as an offering to Jupiter. 

A great number of thofe prifoners, that had been fent 
home to their relations, came along with the ambafla- 
dors, who brought this prefent. They went to thofe 
perfons whofe flaves they had been, and thanked 
them for the generality and kindnefs they had Ihewn 
them, during their captivity. To thefe marks of 
union they added mutual hofpitality. And never was 
the Latine name more clofely united to the Roman 
ftate, either by public or private gratitude. 


BUT the Volfei threatned them with a war, and CHAP, 
the city being divided into factions was enffamed xxm. 
by the deadly aver lion, which the fenators and peo- 
pie had to one another. This hatred was occa- 
fioned between them by the a debtors being, for 
default of payment, bound to ferve their credi¬ 
tors, till fatisfa&ion was made. They complained 


a The firft cuftom that prevailed 
among the Romans was terribly fe- 
vere} and though the laws might be 
defigned to prevent extravagance, de¬ 
bauchery and idlenefs, they were ut«? 
terly inconfiftent with the laws of 
humanity and good policy. When the 
debtor was infolvent, the creditor had 
a right to put him in irons, or to 
fell him as a flave. Sometimes he 
was cruel enough to whip him un* 
mercifully, After a certain number 
of fummons’s, the law granted to the 
debtor thirty-two days of grace, to 
give him time to raife the fum for 
which he was accountable . After this 
term was expired, if the debtor had not 
di/charged the debt, he was led to the 
praetor, who delivered him up to the 
rnercy of his creditors. Thefe bound 
him and kept him in chains, for the 
fpace of fixty days. Afterwards, for 
three market-days fucceffively, this 
iebtor was brought to the tribunal of 
he praetor j then a public crier pro¬ 
claimed in the forum the debt for 
vhich the prifoner was detained. Oft- 
imcs there were found rich perfons 


who redeemed the prifoners by offer¬ 
ing to pay their debts. But if no 
body appeared in behalf of the debtor, 
after the third market-day, the cre¬ 
ditor had a right to inflift the punifh- 
ment by law. ‘Tertiis nundtnii capita 
pcenat da to , aut tram tiberim peregre 
wnumdicitOy &c. If there were fe- 
veral creditors, they were allowed, in 
confequence of fo rigorous a law, to 
divide the body of the prifoner into 
feveral parts, and fhare them in pro¬ 
portion to the fum which they de¬ 
manded. But this barbarous law did 
not continue long in force. It was 
changed into the punifliment of coer- 
cition, that is, into the right the cre¬ 
ditors had of imprifomng their debtors 
in their own houfe and making them 
flaves. Thefe were called next and 
not fer*vi y becaufe their flavery lafted 
no longer than all their debts were 
paid. This coercition of private per¬ 
fons, who kept their debtors in their 
own houfes, was afterwards changed 
into public dmprifonments, which was 
a lefs rigorous punhhment than the 
other. 
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CHAP, loudly, that they who fought abroad in defence of 
xxiii. liberty, and for the enlargement of the ftate, fhould 

their fellow-citizens at 




be feized and diftrefled 
home *, and affirmed, that the freedom of the com¬ 
mons was fafer in war than in peace, and among 
enemies than their own countrymen. Their refent- 
ment, which naturally fpread of itfelf, was kindled in¬ 
to a dame by the remarkable calamity of one perfon. 
An old man came into the forum with the marks of 
all the miferies he had fuffered. His clothes were 
nafty and greafy, but his body in much worfe plight, 
being pale and feeble with leannefs; beftdes, his long 
beard and fhaggy hair made his countenance look 
wild and hideous. However he was known in this 
miferable condition, and it was faid he had been a cen¬ 
turion, and out of compaffion to him the people pro¬ 
claimed openly other military honors he had gained, 
He fhewed them the fears on his bread:, as a proof of 
his having behaved bravely on leveral occafions. 
When the people crowded round him, as if they 
had been fummoned to an aflembly, and afked him 
how his body came to be fo lean, and his clothes fo 
dirty! he anfwered, “ that when he was fervingin 
Ci the war againft the Sabines he not only loft all the 
6e fruits of his land by the depredations of the ene- 
(( my, but his houfe had been burnt, all his effeds 
<c rifled and his cattle carried off: that a tax had 


been impofed at a very unlucky time for him, 
and for the payment of it he had been obliged to 
borrow money: that intereft b being accumulated 
upon intereft, he had firft ftript himfelf of the 
eftate which had belonged to his father and grand¬ 
father, that then he had given up every thing he 
Ci had, and that at laft the difeafe like an infe&ion 
had reached his body. That his creditor had 
<c feized him, and had not treated him as a flave, but 
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b The laws in Rome permitted 
lending money at 2c, 3 o, nay 2t Cent . 
per Cent . not only for a year, but even 
for a month. This fhameful abufe 
v/as afterwards reformed, but it is 


furprizing to fee how ftrenuoufly th 
greater part of the Patricians oppofe 
this reformation, which was fo jul 
and reafonable. 
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*« confined him to a houfe of correction and torture.” CHAP 
Then he Ihewed them his back deformed with the XXIIL 
marks of the blows he had received. Upon this a 
great outcry was railed. The tumult was no longer 
confined to the forum, but fpread through all parts 



of the city 


Thofe who were confined for debt, and 



e 


thofe who had been confined but were now at their 
liberty, hurried into the ftreets and implored 
protection of the people. In all places, mutinous per- 
fons find abettors, and afiociates ready to join them. 
They run through all the ftreets in crowds to the fo- 

~ who happened 


rum with great fhouts. The fathers 
to be there, were in great danger from the mob, 
who would certainly have fallen upon them, had 
not the confuls P. Servilius and Ap. Claudius come 

The multitude turn- 

and 

the rewards of their 



in hafte to quell the riot, 
ed towards them, and fhewing their ch 
ghaftly faces, faid, thefe wei 

fervices, and upbraided them with the campaigns 
they had made in different places. They requir¬ 
ed them with menaces, rather than the air of fup- 
iants, to aftemble the fenate, and flood round 
the houfe in a body, determined, to direCt and o- 
ver-rule their deliberations. Very few fenators were 
prefent, only thofe that happened to be on the fpot, 
affembled with the confuls; fear prevented the reft 
from coming not only to the houfe, but even to the 
forum. The fenate could do nothing for want of a 
fufficient number. Upon this the people began to 
think their demand was eluded, and the redrefs of their 
grievances delayed; that the fenators had abfented, 
not through chance or fear, but on purpofe to hinder 
the affair. They faid the confuls trifled with their 
petition, and openly made fport of their miferies. 
By this time the fedition was come to fuch a height, 
that the majefty of the confuls could hardly reftrain 
the violence of the mutineers. Wherefore the fe¬ 
nators, uncertain whether they expofed themfeives 
to greater danger by ftaying at home, or venturing 
abroad, came at length to the fenate > but though 
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CHAP, the houfe was full, the fathers were not unanimous, 
xxiii. even the confuls themfelves were divided in their fen- 

timents. Appius, a man of a violent temper, thought 
the matter was to be done by the authority of the 
confuls, and that if one or two of the moft feditious 
were feized, the reft would be quiet. Servilius who 
was more inclined to moderate meafures, thought 
that while their minds were in this ferment, it would 
be more fafe and eafy to bend than to break them. 
Amidft thefe debates, they were alarmed with fome- 
thing that was more terrible. 

CHAP. SOME Latine horfe came full fpeed to Rome, 
xxiv. and brought the difagreeable news that the Yolfci were 

marching with a hoftile army, to befiege the city. 
This news was received by the fenate and people 
quite in a different manner, fo far had civil difcord 
divided the fame city into different fa&ions. The 
people rejoiced exceedingly at it, and faid, that the 
Gods joined to chaftize the pride and infolence of 
the fathers. They encouraged one another not 
to lift, faying, it was better the whole ftate ftiould 
be deftroyed, than that they ftiould perifti alone. 
Let the patricians take arms and fight themfelves, 
that they who reap benefits from war, may be ex- 
pofed to the dangers* of it. But on the other hand, 
the fenate, difpirited and dreading both citizens and 
enemies, earneftly intreated the conful Servilius, who 
was a more popular man than his collegue, to de¬ 
liver the commonwealth from the imminent dan¬ 
gers that threatned it. This conful, having dif- 
mifled the fenate, went to an aflembly of the peo¬ 
ple, where he affured them that the fathers would 
take care of their interefts. But while they were 
. deliberating upon proper meafures for the relief of 
the people, who were indeed the greateft, and 
yet but a part of the fociety, the whole ftate had 
been alarmed with fears. That as the enemy were 
advanced almoft to their gates, they could do no¬ 
thing till the conclufion of the war \ and though 

1 there 
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there had been longer time, it would not be hono¬ 
rable for the people to refufe to take up arms in de¬ 
fence of their country, except they were paid before¬ 
hand ; nor confident with the dignity of the fathers 
to relieve the eftates of their fellow citizens encum¬ 
bered with debt rather through prefent fear, than af¬ 
terwards to do it voluntarily and upon mature deli¬ 
beration. And to convince the aflembly of the fin- 
eerity of their intentions, he publifhed a proclama¬ 
tion, which forbad, 44 The detaining of a Roman citi- 
44 zen either in prifon or in chains to hinder his lift- 
44 ing himfelf under the confuls. And that no body 
44 fhould either feize or fell the goods of any foldier* 
44 while he was in the camp, or arreft his children, or 
44 grandchildren.” As foon as this ordonnance was 
publifhed, the debtors who were prefent immediate¬ 
ly entered their a names, and great numbers from all 
quarters of the city, as their creditors could not de¬ 
tain their perfbns, came out of their lurking places 
and crowded into the forum to take the military 


* At the fame time of the year, 
as the confuls were declar’d eledl or 
defign’d, they chofe the military tri¬ 
bunes, fourteen out of the body of 
the cquites, who had ferv’d in the 
army five years j and ten out of the 
commonalty, fuch as had made ten 
campaigns. The former they call’d 
tribuni juniores, the later feniores. 

The confuls having agreed on a 
levy, (as in the time of the common¬ 
wealth, they ufually did every year) 
they iflu’d out an edi£l, commanding 
all perfons who had reach’d the mi¬ 
litary age (about 17 years) to appear 
(commonly) in the capitol, or in the 
area before the capitol, as the moft 
facred and auguft place, on fuch a 
day. The people being come toge¬ 
ther, and the confuls, who prefided 
in the affembly, having taken their 
feat, in the firft place, the four and 
twenty tribunes were difpofed of, ac¬ 
cording to the number of legions they 
defign’d to make up,which was gene¬ 
rally four. The junior tribunes were 
aflign’d, four to the firft legion, three 
to the fecond, four to the third, and 

three to the laft. The fenior tri¬ 


bunes, two to the firft legion and the 
third } three to the fecond and laft. 
After this, every tribe being called 
out by lot, was ordered to divide into 
their proper centuries j out of each 
century were foldiers cited by name, 
with refpe£t had to their eftate and 
clafs ; for which purpofe there were 
tables ready at hand, in which the 
name, age, and wealth of every per- 
fon was exactly defcribed. Four men, 
as much alike in all circumftances as 
could be pitch’d upon, being prefent- 
ed out of the century, firft the tri¬ 
bunes of the firft legion chofe one, 
then the tribunes of the fecond an¬ 
other, the tribunes of the third le¬ 
gion a third man, and the remaining 
perfon fell to the tribunes of the 
fourth. Then four more were drawn 
out 3 and now the right of chufing 
firft belong’d to the tribunes of the 
fecond legion 3 in the next four to 
the tribunes of the third legion j then 
to the tribunes of the fourth legion, 
and fo round j thofe tribunes chufing 
laft the next time, who chofe firft the 
time before 5 the moft equal and re¬ 
gular method imaginable. 
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b . Thefe made up a confiderable body of men; 
and none behaved with more courage or werel more 
ufeful in the war again# the Volfci. The conful Jed 
out his army again# the enemy, and pitched his 
camp at a little diftance from them. 


CHAP. 

XXV. 



THE next night the Volfci, relying on the dif- 
cord that prevailed among the Romans, made an 
attempt on their camp, to fee if any of them under 
cover of the night would either betray the reft or 
come over to them. The centinels on guard per¬ 
ceived their defign the army was alarmed, and the 
fignal being given, run to their arms. By this 
means the Volfci were difappointed, and both fides 
remained quiet the reft of the night. The next 
morning at day break the Volfci, having filled the 
ditches, attacked the rampart. They had already 
begun to break down the palifadoes of the camp on 
all fides, when the conful, though his men from 
every quarter, but efpecially the debtors, cried out 
to him to give the fignal, delayed a little to try the 
good-will of his foldiers ; but being convinced of 
their ardor, he gave the word of command, and let 
out his men who were impatient for the battle. The 
enemy were routed at the firft charge ; the foot pur- 
fued and flew all thofe they were able to overtake, and 
the horfe drove the reft in a great confternation to their 
camp. The legions immediately invefted it, and as 
the Volfci left it in a panic, it was taken and plun¬ 
dered. The day after, the army marched to Sueffa 
Pometia, whither the enemy had fled : the city was 
taken in a few days, and given to be plundered by 
the foldiers, which proved fome relief to their pre- 


b The giving the military oath, 
which was called facrnmentum, was 
properly fpeaking the legal method of 
forming the Roman armies. After 
the foldier had been chofen out of 
each tribe, the oath was adminiftred 
to them in the following manner. 
The tribunes of each legion aflembled 
the body they commanded. Then one 
foldier in a legion fwore in the name 


of all the reft, to obey the command¬ 
ers of the Roman army. After he 
had ended, the whole legion palling 
by, one by one, every man, inihort, 
fwore to the fame effe£t, crying as he 
went by. Idem in me. This cuftom 
continued till the 5 38 th year of Rome; 
and then another oath was added, 
called by our author, fa. 22. but of 
this in it’s proper place* 

fenfc 
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fent Want. The conful brought back his victorious CHAP, 
army to Rome with the greateft glory. But before xxv. 
he fet out for the city, the deputies of the Ecetrans, 
who were a part of the Volfci, after the taking of 
Pometia, dreading the ruin of their Rate, came to 
him. By a decree of the fenate peace was granted 
them, but all the property of their lands was taken 
from them. 


IMMEDIATELY after the conclufion of this CHAP, 
peace, the Sabines put the Romans in a fright; but XXVI - 
it was rather a tumult than a war. The city was 
alarmed in the night with an account that the Sa¬ 
bine army was advanced as far as the river Anio, 
ravaging the country, and that they there plundered 
and burnt all the farm-houfes without mercy. Upon 
receiving this news, A. Pofthumius, who had been 

dictator in the Latine war, was immediately fent a- 

J _ * 

gainft them with all the horfe. The conful Servi- 
lius followed him with a choice body of foot. The 
cavalry cut off moil of the ftragglers ; nor did the 
Sabine legions make any reflftance againft the foot 
when they came up with them. - Being tired with 
their march and plundering the country in the night, 
and a great number of them being overcharged with 
eating and drinking in the peafants cottages, they had 
not even ftrength fufficient to fly. Having thus re¬ 
ceived the news of the Sabine war, and of it’s being fi- 
nilhed in one night, the next day, when the Romans 
were in great hopes that they had fecured peace with 
all their neighbours, the ambafladors of the a A run cl 
came to the fenate, threatning them with an imme¬ 
diate declaration of war, if they did not withdraw 
their troops from the territory of the Volfci. At 
the lame time, that the deputies fet out for Rome, 


* The Arunci po/FeTed that part of was fituated almcft in the neighbour- 
Italy which reaches from Terra cYi hood of the cities of Fundi and Ca~ 
Lavoro, beyond the Carigliano or the jeta, 

Uris. The capital of this nation 
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CHAP, their army had likewife begun it’s march thither. 
XXVI - , The report of it’s being feen not far from Aricia, 

occafioned fo much confufion at Rome, that the fe- 
nate could not be regularly confulted, and their 
hurry in arming themfelves would not fufFer them 
to give a deliberate anfwer to the Arunci, who had 
invaded their dominions. They marched to Aricia 
with a refolution to fight, came to an engagement 
not far from that city, and in one battle put an end 
to the war. 

CHAP. AFTER the defeat of the Arunci, the people 
xxvii. of Rome, who had finifhed fo many wars fuccefsfully 

i n a f ew days, expedted that the fenate and the con- 
lul would perform their promifes. But Appius, both 
through his natural pride, and a defign to make void 
the engagements of his collegue, put in execution 
the laws againft thofe, who had borrowed money, 
with the utmofl: rigor. And from this time, thofe 
who had been in the prifons of their creditors, were 
delivered up to them again, and others alfo were 
put into their hands. When this happened to a fol- 
dier, he applied to Servilius for affiftance, and every 
body ran to him for relief. They reprefented to him 
the promifes he had made, and all of them upbraided 
him with the fervices they had done in war, and fhew- 
ed him the fears of the wounds they had received. 
They loudly called upon him to lay the matter be¬ 
fore the fenate, and conjured him, as he was conful, 
to relieve his fellow-citizens, and, as general, to pro¬ 
tect his foldiers. Thefe things filled the conful with 
compaffion, but the fituation of affairs obliged him 
to feek for pretexts to put it off; for not only Ap¬ 
pius but the whole body of the patricians oppofed 
him with all their might. And thus by endeavour¬ 
ing to manage both parties, he neither efcaped the 
odium of the people, nor gained the favor of the 
fenate. The fathers looked upon him as a weak 
ambitious man, and the people confidered him as 
a rogue. And it (bon appeared that he was as 

odious 
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odious to them, as Appius himfelf. A difpute CHAP, 
had happened between the confuls about the de- xxvii. 
dication of a temple to Mercury. The fenate refer- J 

red the affair to the people, and ordained that who¬ 
ever of them fhould be chofen to dedicate the fame, 
fhould have the care of furnifhing the city with 
provifions, eftablifh a company of a merchants, and 
perform the fun&ions of a pontifex maximus with¬ 
in the verge of that temple. The people gave the 
dedication of it to M. Las tori us the firft b centu¬ 
rion of a legion, that it might plainly appear to 
every body, that they did not intend fb much to 
do him honor, by conferring on him an office a- 
bove his rank, as to affront the confuls. Upon 
this the fathers and Servilius the other conful were 
provoked to the higheft degree. But the people 
took courage, and proceeded in a manner quite dif¬ 
ferent from what they had at firft intended. For 
when they defpaired of obtaining redrefs of their 
grievances from the confuls and fenate, upon feeing 
a debtor arrefted, they flew from all quarters to his 
relief. They fet up fuch fhouts, and made fuch a cla¬ 
mor, that the conful’s decree could not be heard, and 
after he had paffed fentence, no body obeyed it. They 
did every thing by force and violence, and when 
any Angle debtor was arrefted by feverai officers in 
prefence of the conful, all the fear and danger of 
lofing their liberty changed fides, and went from the 
debtors to the creditors. During thefe diffentions, 
the dread of the Sabine war alarmed them, and when 
a levy was decreed, no body lifted themfelves. Ap¬ 
pius was enflamed with the mod violent rage, and 
bitterly inveighed againft the popular arts of his col- 
legue, who by his filence, in complaifance to the peo- 


a Mercury,who was thought by the 
pagans to be the God of commerce, 
was as it were the patron of this fo- 
ciety. For this reafon Tully calls 
merchants Mercuriales. 

* The firft centurion* according to 


Vegetius, b. 2. not only had the eagle 
of the legion in his company, but 
had likewife the command of four 
centuries, i. e. 400 men. The other 
centurions in the legion were his 
fubstfterns. 
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CHAP, pie, betrayed the republic, and befides his not paf- 
xxvii.^ fi n g fentence againft the debtors, had likewife ne- 

gleded to raife the levies, after they had been 
voted by the fenate. Yet he declared, that ct the 





4C 


cc 


u 


commonwealth was not entirely abandoned, nor 
the confular authority expofed to contempt. 
That he alone would fupport the majefty of 
the fathers, and the dignity of his office.” When 
the mob, emboldened by their daily licentioufnefs, 
flood round him, he commanded a noted ringlea¬ 
der of the fedition to be apprehended. As the 
lidors were carrying him off, he appealed to the 
people ; but the conful knowing well what their 
judgment would be, would have over-ruled the ap¬ 
peal, had not his obftinacy with great difficulty been 
overcome more by the counfel and authority of the 
leading men of the fenate, than by the clamors of the 
people i fo much refolution he had to bear the weight 
of their odium. The breach grew every day wider, 
and they not only continued their daily clamors, but, 
which was far more dangerous, 
feceffion and to hold fecret 


began to make a 
meetings. At length 
the confulate of Servilius and Appius, both odious to 
the commons, expired : the latter was highly efteem- 
ed by the fathers, but the former was beloved by 


neither party 

CHAP. THE.NA.Virg 


XXVIII 


and T. Vetufius beg; 



ad as confuls. Upon this the commons 

a.V irginia k° w t ^ le con fals would be difpofed, held nightly 
andT.vetu- meetings, fome of them upon the Efquiline, and 

y.'of Rome ot ^ ers u P on the Aventine hill, that they might not 

be furprized into any hafty refolutions when they 


259. 

b. j. c. 
493. 


fhould be affembled in the forum 
fures inconfiderately and without 


take their mea 
ert. The con 


fills, rightly judging thefe proceedings to be of dan¬ 
gerous tendency, laid the matter before the fenate. 
But they could not-prevail on them to take the af¬ 
fair regularly under their confederation *, for when 

the motion was made, the fenators on all fides filled 

the 
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he houfe with clamors, and were greatly enraged, C HAP. 
hat the odium of putting the laws in execution, which xxviii. 
belonged entirely to the confular office, ffiould be 
thrown upon them. They cried out, 44 That if there 
« were really any proper magiftrates at Rome, there 
« would be only one public council* there. That 
« the republic was now divided and fplit into a thou- 
“ land fenate-houfes and aflemblies, fome of which 
« were held on the Efquiline, others on the Aven~ 

« tine hill. They affirmed with oaths, that one 
“ man of refolution, fuch as Appius Claudius, for 
« he had more weight than a conful, would in a 


li moment difperfe thefe private meetings.” The 
confuls, nettled at thefe reproaches, afked the fenate 
what they ffiould do, alluring them they would ex¬ 
ecute their decrees with the utmoft vigor and dif- 


patch 


The fenate immediately refoived that they 


Ihould puffi on the levies brilkly, the people being 
grown riotous through idlenefs. When the houfe 
broke up, the confuls afcended their tribunals and 
called over the names of the young men. But none 
of them made any anfwer, and the people Handing 
round them, as if they had been fummoned to an af~ 
fembly, faid, 46 That they would no longer be im- 
“ pofed on by the fenate. They ffiould never 
44 lift one foldier, till the public faith was made 


U 


U 


good. 


That they ffiould reftore their liberty, be 


fore they gave them arms, that they might fight 
44 for their country and fellow citizens, and not for 
44 arbitrary lords.” The confuls fully underftood 
the orders they had received from the fenate, but 
they faw none of thofe, who had talked fo big with¬ 
in the walls of the fenate-houfe, prefent themfelves 
to take any ffiare with them in the public odium. 
They found alfo that they were like to have 
a hot dilpute with the commons about it. There¬ 
fore, before they would have recourfe to extremities, 
they thought it advifeable to confult the fenate a 


fecond 


time. It was no fooner moved, but the 


'younger fenators flocked in a hurry round .the chairs 

1 ' i of 
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of the confute, commanding them to abdicate the \ 
confulate, and refign an office, which they had not! 
courage to fupport. j 


CHAP. 


XXIX. 



HAVING fufficiently tried both ways, the | 
confute at length faid, 46 Confcript fathers, that 3 
44 you may not pretend ignorance, there is a great I 
44 mob aflembled. We require that they who ac« j 
44 cufe us moft feverely of cowardice, would affift us 1 
44 in railing the levies. Since you advife violent | 
44 meafures, we ffiall proceed according to the refo- j 
44 lution of the moft intrepid amongft you.” Upon { 
that they returned to their tribunals, and on pur- j 
pofe commanded one of the moft fadious of the j 
people, who ftood in their view, to be called upon 
by name. As he did not move, and the mob ftood 
round him in a ring, to prevent his being feized, 
the confute fent a lidor to lay hold of him. When 


the mob repulfed the officer, the fathers, who were 
prefent, exclaimed againft it as an intolerable in- 
fult, and ran in a hurry from their feats to affift him. 
But the multitude having only hindered the lidorfrom 
feizing the man, then turned their refentment againft 
the fenatorsj but the riot was quelled by the inter¬ 
polation of the confuls. And as no ftones or darts 
were thrown in the fcuffie, there was more noife 


and angry words, than mifchief done. 


The fenate 


was called in great diforder, and the affair laid before 


them in greater. 


Such as had been repulfed,. called 


out for a queftion, and the moft violent members de¬ 
clared their fentiments no lefs by their clamors and 


noife than by their votes. 


At length, when their 


paffion fublided, and the confuls had upbraided them 
with their condud, by telling them that the fame 
phrenzy prevailed in the fenate as in the forum, the 
houfe began to return to order. There were three 
different opinions offered: P. Virginius propofed, 
44 that the ad of grace fhould not comprehend all 
44 the debtors, but ffiould extend only to thofe who 

44 relying on the promife of P. Servilius the conful, 

64 had 
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<c had ferved in the war againft the Arunci and Sa- CHAP 


tc 


bines 


55 


Titus Larg 


of opinion 




« it was not now a proper time 


That 

reward fervi 


XXIX. 



ly. He faid 


the people were drowned 


CC 


in debt, and that a flop could not be put to thefe 
diforders, if there was not a general releafe. And 
that if any of them were excepted out of the ad, 
the divifions would rather be thereby enflamed 
than compofed.” Appius Claudius who was na- 

the hatred of the com- 



turally fevere, and 
mons and praifes of the fathers, was become quite 
intradable, faid, u That thefe audacious riots pro- 
ceeded from licentioufnefs, and not from any real 


CC 


u 


grievances. That the people were wanton and 
not oppreffed. That this terrible mifchief took 
it’s rife from the law which allowed appeals to 
them. That the confuls could only threaten but 
had really no authority, while offenders might 
appeal from them to thofe who were aflociates in 
“ the crime. Come, added he. Jet us create a 
“ didator from whom there lyes no appeal, and this 
flame, which hath fet every thing on fire, fhall 


CC 


CC 


cc 

CC 


immediately be 


guifhed. Let any. one dare 


then 


beat a lidor, when he fhall know that 


CC 


CC 


his back, and even his life, are in the power of that 
perfon whofe authority he has affronted.” 


MANY thought Appius’s opinion, as it really CHAP, 
was, too fevere and violent. On the other hand, xxx. 
that of Virginius and Largius opened a way for dan- 
gerous precedents; efpecially that of the latter, which 
they thought would ruin all manner of credit. The 
opinion of Virginius was reckoned more moderate, 
and a happy medium between the other two. But 
by force of party-fpirit and felf-intereft, which always 
have and will eternally obftrud every defign that is 
calculated for the public good, Appius had a majo- 
; rity of his fide, and was near being created didator: 
which ftep would certainly have alienated the com¬ 
mons at this dangerous iundure, when the Volfci, 

Vol. I M the 
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CHAP, the /Equi a and the Sabines happened to be all In 
xxx> arms at the fame time. But the confuls and fenators 

took care to commit this office, which was of itfelf 
unlimited, to a moderate man *, for they chofe Ma¬ 
ri i us Valerius, the Ion of Volefus, dictator. The peo¬ 
ple, though they faw that this magi ft rate was creat¬ 
ed to keep them in fubjedion, yet as they had got 
the right of appeal by his brother’s law, dreaded 
nothing oppreffive or tyrannical from that family. 
Their hopes were afterwards confirmed by an edid of 
the didator’s, which was almoft the fame with that 
published by the conful Servilius. But they judged 
it fafer to confide in him and in the abfolute power 
with which he was vefted, and therefore they lifted 
themfelves without any oppofttion. Ten legions 
were levied, which was a greater army than had ever 
been raifed before. Each of the confuls had three 
legions affigned him, and the didator commanded 
four. Nor could the war be ftaved off any longer, 
for the iEqui had made incurfions upon the lands 
of the Latines whole deputies begged the Romans 
either to fend them affiftance, or to allow them to 
arm in their own defence. It feemed more advifeable 
to fend forces to proted them, than to allow them 
to defend themfelves by taking up arms. Where¬ 
fore Vetufius the conful was fent to their affiftance, 
which immediately put a flop to the devaftations of 
the enemy, who retired from the champaign country, 
and depending more on the advantage of the ground, 
than on the ftrength of their arms, fecured them¬ 
felves by keeping on the tops of the mountains. The 
other conful marched againft the Volfci, and being 
unwilling to wafte time, by ravaging their lands with¬ 
out mercy, challenged the enemy to pitch their camp 
nigh to his, ^nd to come to an adion. Both armies 
flood in battalia before their lines in a plain between 

* The ^Equi were a people of La- Ptolomy, ZEquiculi ; and Pliny, M- 
tium, /ituated between the Sabines, quiculani, They inhabited a part of 
the Marfi, the Hernici and the La- the Campagnia di Roma round about 
tines, Virgil calls them <®quicolas $ Sublaco and the Teverone, 

the 
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the two camps. The Volfci were fomewhat fuperior CHAP. 

in number, which made them defpife the enemy xxx. 
and run forward to charge them. The Roman con- 
ful neither made his men advance, nor fuffered them 
to return the enemy’s fhouts: he ordered them to 
ft and ftill with their fpears fixed in the ground, and 
when the enemy came up, to draw their fwords and 
fall upon them with all their force. The Volfci be¬ 
ing fpent with running and ftiouting, fet upon the 
Romans as if they had been quite difpirited through 
fear; but when, contrary to their expe&ations, they 
found they vigoroufly returned their charge, and faw 
their fwords glittering before their face, they turned 
their backs in great diforder, as if they had fallen into 
an ambufcade. But their ftrength was fo fpent with 
running to engage the enemy that they were not able 
to fly. The Romans on the other hand, as they 
had not ftirred from their ground in the beginning 
of the adtion, being frefh and vigorous, immediately 
overtook the Volfci who were quite fpent and weary. 

They took their camp by aflault, and after driv¬ 
ing them thence, purfued them to b Velitrae, into 
which the conquered and conquerors entred at the 
fame time. By the promifcuous flaughter which 
was here made of all ranks, there was more blood 
fpilt than in the battle. A fmall number of them, 
who threw down their arms and furrendred, had 
quarter given them. 

DURING thefe tranfadlions amongft the Volfci, CHAP, 
the dictator was employ’d againft the Sabines,who were xxxi. 
the moft powerful enemy the Romans had. Them 
he routed and purfued to their camp, which he likewife 
took. He had broke the main body of their army, by 
charging them with his cavalry; for by extending their 
wings too far, they had not rgade their ranks clofe 
enough in the center. The foot fell upon them in this 
confufion, their camp was taken and the war ended 

* An ancient city of the Volfci., now Veiitri, 
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CHAP, at one blow. This was the moft memorable battle 
xxx 1 . fince the adion at the lake Regiilus; and the dic- 

tator entred the city in triumph. Befides the ufual 
honors, a diftinguiffied place with a curule chair 
was allotted to him and his defcendants, at the ce¬ 
lebration of the public games in the Circus. The 
lands of Velitrag were taken from the conquered 
Volfci, and a colony fent from Rome thither. Soon 
after there was an engagement with the JEqui, but 
contrary to the inclinations of the conful, becaufe 
it was difficult to come at the enemy, who were 
very advantageoufly polled. But the foldiers com¬ 
plaining that the war was on purpofe fpun out, that 
the time of the didator’s authority might expire be¬ 
fore they returned home to the city, and fo his pro- 
mifes might be rendered ineffedual, as thofe of Ser- 
vilins had been, forced him raffily to march his army 
up the hill. This imprudent ftep, by the cowar¬ 
dice of the enemy, was crowned with fuccefsj for 
before the Romans came within reach of a dart, 
the /Equi, quite amazed at their bravery, aban¬ 
doned their camp, which was iituated in a very 
flrong place, and ran down into the vallies that lay 
behind them. In it abundance of booty was found, 
and the vidory was gained without any bloodfhed. 
After all thefe brave exploits, and three different wars 
fuccefsfully ended, both the fathers and the people 
were extremely folicitous about the event of their do- 
mefticdifputes. But the ufurers had beforehand fo con¬ 
certed their meafures, that by their intereft and artful 
management they not only baulked the people of 
their hopes, but even the didator himfelf. For Va¬ 
lerius, after the return of the conful Vetulius, before 
he proceeded to any other bufinefs, made a motion 
in favor of the vidorious commons, and propofed a 
bill for the relief of infolvent debtors. But his mod- 
, ©n being rejeded, he faid, “ I find, that I offend 
46 you by aavifing peaceable meafures. By Hercules, 
cc you will foon wifli that the Roman people had 
patrons like me, As for my felf, I will not any 

' 6t longer 
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c < longer deceive my fellow citizens nor will I bear C HAP. 

the office of di&ator in vain. Inteftine broils and XX XL 
« foreign wars made this office neceflary for the 
“ prefervation of the ftate. We have made peace 
“ with our neighbours, but our domeftic quiet is ob- 
« ftrudfced by you. I ffiall choofe rather to be a 
« fpe&ator of thefe diffentions, in a private ftation s 
« than to be concerned in them as di&ator.” Up¬ 
on this he went out of the houfe, and abdicated 
his authority. The plebeians faw plainly the reafon 
of his conduct, and that he was greatly vexed at the 
difappointment they had met with, and had refigned 
his office on that account. Wherefore as he had 
done his utmoft to ferve them, they conducted him 
home with loud fhouts and acclamations, as if he had 
adually difcharged his promife. 

UPON his refignation the fenate were afraid, that CHAP, 
if the army fhould be difbanded, the commons would xxxii. 
again begin to hold fecret meetings and form plots. 

For this reafon, though the levies had been made 
by the dictator, yet becaufe the legions had taken 
the oath a to the confuls, they thought they were 
ftill bound to obey them, and on pretence that the 
./Equi had renewed the war, ordered them to be 
led out of the city. This occafioned an immediate fe- 
dition. It is faid that the foldiers at firft had fome 
thoughts of killing the confuls to free themfelves 
from their oath; but being informed that no criminal 
means could loofe them from their obligation, by 
the advice of one Sicinius, without any orders from 
the canful, they withdrew to the facred b mountain, 

on 

a The military oath was fo eflen- gain 5 becaufe the time of his former 
tial in inlifting men, that no Roman engagement was expired, 
could ferve in the army even as a b This mountain lay beyond the 
volunteer, or kill an enemy, till he Teveronc, three miles from Rome, 
had bound himfelf by a folemn pro- on the Nomantine way between Sa- 
mife to obey his general. Tully tells binia and Latiuaa in the place where 
us, off. b. I. that Gato wrote to Caftello di San Silveftro now ftands. 

Pompilius to inform him that his fon There are feveral reafons aligned, 
could not continue in the army, why it was called Mons Sacer. Some 
without taking the military oath a- fay it was fo named* becaufe it be-* 
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CHAP, on the other fide of the Anio, three miles from the 
xxxii. city. This account is more univerfally believed than 

that of Pilb, who fays, they retired to the Aven- 
tine hill. Having fortified their camp with a 
ipoat and rampart, they continued quiet for feveral 
days without any general, and neither gave nor re¬ 
ceived any provocation, nor did they take any thing 
but what was neceffary for their fubfiftence. The 
city was in the utmoft confirmation, and through 
mutual fear of one another, both parties were unre- 
folved what courfe to take. The commons who 
had been left in it by thofe of their party, dreaded 
the feverity of the fenators, who, on the other hand, 
not knowing whether the commons would choofe to 
flay or go, were equally afraid of them. They alk- 
ed one another how long the feceders would remain 
quiet? What would be the confequence, if any fo¬ 
reign war Ihould break out in the mean time ? They 
owned, that there were really no hopes of faving the 
flate, but by reuniting it •, and for that reafon the 
people were to be reconciled and made their friends 
at any rate. In purfiiance of this refolution, they a- 
greed to fend as a deputy to them Menenius Agrippa, 
who was a good fpeaker and beloved by the com¬ 
mons, as being bom of a Plebeian family. When 
he was admitted into the camp, he is faid to have 
told only the following fable, in that rough and un- 
polilhed manner which was ufual among the ancients. 
64 On a time, when the members of the human body 
cs were not united under the fame head, but had 
* c each of them a difiindl underftanding and lan- 
iC guage, the other parts were offended that they 
fhould undergo fo much toil, labor and drud- 
** gery for the fake of the belly 5 whilfl: it being 
u placed in the midfi: of them, indulged it’s eafe 


came execrable by the revolt of the 
people. But this feems to be a forced 
interpretation, and not agreeable to 
the hiftory. Others fay, that it was 
fo called, becaufe the people after 
they were reconciled to the Patricians, 
erected an altar upon it tojupiter Fau- 


nus as a monument of their re-union. 
But perhaps it was fo called, becaufc 
that facred law was here made which 
gave rife to the tribunes of the peo¬ 
ple, and made their perfons inviola¬ 
ble. 
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« and did nothing but enjoy the pleafures which CHAP. 
« they procured for it. Upon this they confpired XXXIL 
“ that the hand fhould not carry the meat to the 
u mouth, nor the mouth receive what was brought 
« to it, nor the teeth chew it. That while they 
« through refentment dehgned to ftarve the belly, 

« thefe very members and the whole body languifh- 
“ ed away. That- upon this it appeared that the 
“ belly was of no fmall fervice, and nourifhed the 
“ other parts no lefs, than it was nourifhed by them j 
“ and that after digefting the food, it conveyed 
<c to all the parts of the body, by means of the 
“ veins, that blood duly prepared by which we 
“ live and are preferved in vigor.’* By comparing 
this inteftine fedition among the members of the hu¬ 
man body, with the refentment of the people againfl 
the fenate, he is faid to have foftened their minds. 

THEN they begun to treat about a reconcilia- CHAP, 
tion, and among other conditions, the people were xxxm. 
allowed to have proper magiftrates of their own, ' 
whofe perfons were to be facred, and who were to 
protect them againft the power of the confuls. The 
fenators were likewife declared incapable of being 
elected into that office. Upon this, two tribunes 3 of 

the 



11 The authority of the tribunes 
was very extraordinary: for, though 
at firft they pretended only to be a 
fort of proteftors of the commons, 
and redreffers of public grievances, yet 
afterwards they ufurped the power of 
doing almoft whatever they pleafed, 
having the whole populacy to back 
and fecure them: and therefore they 
afiembled the people, preferred laws, 
made decres, and executed them up¬ 
on the magiftrates themfelves $ and 
fometimes commanded the very con¬ 
fuls to be carried to pvifon: and w ;re, 
without queftion, the authors of far 
greater animofkies between the nobles 
and commons, than they were at firft 
created to appeafe. 

That which gain'd them the great- 
eft fecurity, was their repute o: be- 
in%f(iCroJan&i y which they confirm’d 


by a law : fo that *twas reckon'd the 
higheft aft of impiety to offer them 
the leaft injury, or fo much as to in¬ 
terrupt them when they were fpeak- 
ing. Their interpoling in matters 
determin’d by the fenate, or other 
magiftrates, was call’d intercejfio , and 
was perform'd by ftanding up, and 
pronouncing only one word, veto* 

As for the enfigns of their office, 
they had no pretexts, lifters, nor 
curule chair ; and only a fort of a 
beadle, whom they call’d viator, 
went before them. 

Syila the dictator was the firft who 
dar’d put a flop to the encroachments 
of the tribunes 5 but they foon re¬ 
cover’d their old power again, till 
the time of the emperors, who left 
them very little but the name and 
lhadow of magiftrates ; this they ef* 

M 4 fefted. 
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CHAP, the people were created, who were C. Licinius and 
xxxm. Albinus, and they chofe three collegues for 

themfelves. Sicinius, the ring-leader of the mu¬ 
tiny, is faid to have been one of them j but histo¬ 
rians are not agreed about the other two. Some of 
them lay, that there were only two tribunes ele< 5 ted on 
the facred mountain, and that the law b , whereby their 
perfons were made facred, was enadted there. During 

Sid Pofthu- fc he feceflion of the commons, Sp. Caffius and Pod hu¬ 
mus Comi- mus Cominius begun their confulate, and this year a 

Y^of 0 Rome trea ty was concluded with the Latine nations. One 
360. Before of them Staid at Rome to ratify it, and the other, 
J- c. 49 a « being fent againft the Yolfci, routed the Antiates, 

drove them into the town Longula c , and made him- 
felf maSter of it. Then he took Polufca d , another 
city belonging to them, and after that laid clofe fiege 
to Corioli e . There was at that time in the camp, a- 
mong the young noblemen, one C. Marcius, a youth 
of abilities and perfonal bravery, who was afterwards 
firnamed Coriolanus. He happened to be on guard, 
when the legions of the Volfci, marching from Anti- 
urn, fell fuddenly upon the Roman army engaged in 
the fiege of Corioli, and Solely intent upon the 
motions of the townfmen pent up in the city, becaufe 
they were under no apprehenfion of any enemy from 
without. The befieged made a fally at the fame 
time. But Marcius, at the head of a choice body of 
men, not only repulfed thole who fallied from the 
town, but furioufly ruShed in at a gate which they 

fedted, as by feveral means, fo par- caufe another to ftrike. If any offend 
„ ticularly by obliging the people to in this, let him be execrable, and his 

confer the fame power and authority goods appropriated to the worfhip of 
on themfelves : whence they were faid Ceres, If any one kills him, any 
to be 'Tribunitta potejiale don at 2: for perfon that will may kill the mur- 
they could not be dire£Uy e Tribuni > derer with impunity, 
tmlefs their family had been Plebeian. c See below, note on Corioli, 
b The law, whereby the per- d Ibid, 
fons of the tribunes was made fa- « There are no traces of this 
cred, i". e. inviolable, ran thus ; let city now remaining. We only know 
the tribune of the people be exempt that it was near the Pontinalacus, not 
from all the fervilc offices impofed on far from Longula and Polufca, for- 
the citizens. Let none of them be merly two confiderable cities in the 
laid upon him, but by his own con- country of the Volfci, whofe fituatioc 
fent. Let no one ftrike him, or is not cxattly known* 
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iad opened, and having put to the fword every body C HAP 
that he met with in the neareft part of the city, he xxxhi. 
haftily fnatched up fome fire, and threw it upon the 
buildings that overlooked the wall. The cries of 
the townfmen, and the fhrieks of the women and chil¬ 
dren, upon the breaking out of the flames, encou¬ 
raged the Romans, and difheartened the Volfci, 
who found the city taken which they had come to 


relieve. 


Thus they put the Volfci to flight 


and 


made themfelves mafters of Corioli at the fame time. 
And fo much was the reputation of the conful 
eclipfed by the gallant behaviour of Marcius, that if 
the treaty made with the Latines by Sp. Caflius 


alone, in the abfence of his 


olleg 


and en¬ 


graven on 


pillar of brafs, had not been 


lafting 


proof that Pofthumus Cominius commanded 


the 


gainft the Volfci, his concern in that expedit 


would have been quite forgotten 


This year Mene 


nius Agrippa died, a man who had been all his life be¬ 
loved both by theTenate and people, but much dearer 
to the latter after their feceflion. And though he 


after their feceflion 


had been a mediator between his fellow 


and 


the decifion of their difp 


had been referred to 


him, though the fenate had fent him as their dele¬ 
gate to the commons, and though he had brought 
them back into the city, yet he had not wherewithal 
to defray the expences of his funeral. He was bu¬ 
ried at the charge of the people, who for that pur- 


pofe aflefled themfelves, each in the fixth part of 


an as 


T.Geganius and P. Minucius were ele&ed confuls CHAP 


for the following year. 


And though the ftate was xxxiv. 


difturbed by no foreign enemy, and all domeftic trou¬ 
bles were compofed, it was diftrefled by a calamity 



grievous 


than either. 


more grievous than either. During the feceflion 
of the commons, the tillage of the lands had been 
neglected, and this made provifions at firfl: dear 5 this 


T. Geganius 
and P. Mi¬ 
nucius con¬ 
suls. 

Y. of Rome 
261. Before 

J- C. 491. 


* The Roman as was in value three farthings one tenth Englifli money. 
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fcarcity 
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HAP. feat city was followed by a famine as fevere as if 


xxxiv 



city had been befieged. It muft certainly have end 
ed in the deftru&ion of the flaves, and even 


of 


the commons, had not the confuls taken 

them by difpatching perfons to all the 


round to buy up 


The violent hatred of their 


ghb 


obliged them thus 


feek relief from 


thefe remote countries. After they had 


bought 


fome 


corn 


Cumas, Ariftodemus 

feized their fhip 


tyrant, heir 

way of 



to the Tarquins, 
reprizal for their effects, which the Romans had 
detained. They could buy no com among the 


Volfci, and in the country of Pompt 


the pur 


veyors were in danger of being infulted by the in¬ 
habitants. However fome was brought down the 
Tiber from Tufcany to fupply the prefent wants of 
the common people. During this fcarcity of pro- 
vifions, they had been diftrefied with a dangerous 


broke 


among 


war, if a terrible plague had not 
the Volfci, when they were juft preparing to begin 
hoftilities. The enemy were fo much dejeded with 


was 


this calamity, that even after the violence of 
over, they were not quite recovered from their fright 
and the Romans encreafed their colony at Velitras, 
and fent a new one into the mountains of Norba b 


M.Minucius 
and A, Sem- 


After tha 


the 


which is a peek in Pomptinus. 
confulfhip of M. Minucius and A. Sempronius, a great 
quantity of corn was imported from Sicily, and there 
y h of Rome was a debate in the fenate, concerning the price at 
262* Before which it ftiould be fold to the people. Many thought 

j.c. 490. r 


a This country was fo called from the Amafena, the'Aftura, and the 
the Pontine lake. It lay in that part TJfens, it was thought the garden of 
of Latium which is bounded on the Italy both for pleafure and fertility, 
eaft, partly by the rivers Ufens and Pliny, b. 3. chap. 5. fays there were 
Amazinus, and partly by the city of twenty three cities in it, which arc 
Anxur or Terracina ; on the fouth by fuppofed to have been fwallowed. up. 
the Tyrrhenian fea, and the promon- by inundations, or overturned by earth* 
tory of Circaeum 5 on the weft by the quakes, 

jiver Aftura j and on the north by b Norba in Latiurn flood upon an 
the cities of Norba and Setia. Before hill where the Nymphaeus rifes. The 
this part of Latiurn was drowned by natives call it Norma to this day. 
the overflowings of the Nymphaeus, 


it 
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it was a proper time for opprefling the commons, CHAP. 

and recovering thofe rights which they had extorted XX XIv ♦ 
from the fenate by their feceflion and violence. A- Voa ^v a8 ® R ® 
mong the zealous fbicklers for this opinion, were 
Marcius Coriolanus a declared enemy to the power 
of the tribunes. He laid, 44 If the people defire to 
li have corn at the old price, let them reftore to the 
“ fathers their ancient privileges. Why fhould I, 

«« as if I had been put under the yoke, and ran- 
*‘ fomed from robbers, fee thefe plebeian magiftrates; 

44 why do I fee Sicinius inverted with power and au- 
44 thority ? Why fhould I bear thefe infults longer 
44 than it is neceflary ? Shall I, who did not en- 
44 dure kingTarquin, fuffer Sicinius ? Let him fecede 
44 and draw the people after him : the way is open 
44 to the facred mountain, and to other hills. Let 
44 them take our corn by force out of the fields, as 
“ they did three years ago. Let them now enjoy 
44 and reap the benefit of that fcarcity, which they 
44 have occafioned by their own madnefs. I dare 
44 affirm, that the tillers of our lands will be fo ef- 
t 44 fe&ually tamed by this calamity, that they will 
44 not, by taking up arms a fecond time, and making 
44 a new feceflion, for the future prevent their being 
; 44 tilled.’* It is not fo eafy to judge, whether this 
f method ought to have been taken, as to be convinced 
it was in the power of the fenate, who, upon condition 
■ of lowering the markets, might have delivered them- 
felves from the tribunician power, and all the other 
laws that had been impofed upon them. 


THIS fpeech appeared to the fenate too fevere, C HAP. 
and did fb exafperate the commons, that they had xx xv - g 
; like to have taken up arms. They faid <4 they were 
} 44 diftrefled by famine, as if they were enemies, and 
1 44 defrauded even of victuals and the neceflaries of 

4 # 

j <£ life. That foreign corn, the only food they 
i 44 had to depend on, and which fortune had fent 
j 44 them unexpededly, murt be fnatched out of their 
j 2 “ mouths, 

5 

i 
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CHAP. ec mouths, unlefs the tribunes were delivered up to 
xxxv. « C. Marcius bound ; and unlefs he was allowed to 

£C wreak his cruelty on the backs of the commons of 
cc Rome. That he was ftarted up to be a new exe- 
ec cutioner, who would oblige them either to die, or 
cc become flaves.” The mob would have fallen up¬ 
on him as he went from the houfe, if the tribunes 
had not very feafonably appointed him a day to take 
his trial. This allayed the violence of their fury. 
Every one faw himfelf judge and matter of the life 
and death of his enemy. Marcius at firft heard with 
contempt the threats of the tribunes *, he faid that 
they had a power of granting relief to the diftrefied, 
but no authority of inflicting punifhments, and that 
they were the tribunes of the commons, and not of 
the fathers. Rut the people were in fuch a ferment, 
that the fenators were obliged to put themfelves out 
of danger, by giving up one of their body to be pu- 
nifhed. Neverthelefs they oppofed his condemnation 
with the utmoft zeal, and every one of them ex¬ 
erted his utmoft intereft both in a public and private 
capacity to fave him. And firft they tried if it was 
poflible to diflipate the ftorm, by difpofing his clients 
in fuch a manner, as to deter the people one by one 
from coming to their meetings and cabals. Then all 
the fenate went in procettion with fuch marks of 
fiorrow and concern, that one would have thought 
they had all been arraigned, and with the moft: pref- 
fing inftances, begged the people, that if they would 
not acquit him on account of his innocence, they 
would, at their interceflion, forgive one fellow-citi¬ 
zen, one fenator, even if he fhould be found guilty. 
But as he did not appear on the day appointed 
a for his trial, they perfifted in their refentment a- 
gainft him. Being condemned in his abfence, he went 
into exile among the Volfci, breathing revenge againft 
his country, and even carrying with him his hoftile 
intentions. At his coming the Volfci received him 
kindly, and their civilities to him encreafed daily in 

proportion, 
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proportion, as his refentment againft his native coun- CHAP, 
try appeared, and as they obferved him often to com- xxxv. 
plain and threaten vengeance againft it. He was en- 
tertained by Attius Tullus, who was by far the moft 
confiderable man among the Volfci, and had always 
bore an averfion to the Romans. As the one was 
prompted by hatred of a long {landing, and the o- 
ther fpurred on by frefti refentment, they confulted 
together about making war upon them. They be¬ 
lieved it would be no eafy matter to engage the Vol¬ 
fci to take up arms which they had fo often tried 
with very bad fuccefs. They confldered that their 
fpirits were broke by the frequent wars they had been 
engaged in, and more efpecially on account of the 
great number of their young men whom the late plague 
had fwept off 3 and as the hatred between the two 
nations was worn out by length of time, they judged 
that fome ftratagem and addrefs would be neceffary, 
in order to inflame their minds by fome frefh in¬ 
dignity. 

4 

1 

IT happened that they were preparing to renew the CHAP. 
Great Games at Rome, which was done for the fol- xxxvi, 
lowing reafon : during the celebration of them, one 
morning before the {hews begun, a certain mailer had 
obliged hisflave to carry acrofs and whipt him through 
the middle of the circus 1 . Neverthelefs the games 

were 


* Among the Romans it is agreed, 

. that the crofs was the punifhment for 
; flaves; and Juvenal fays it exprefsly 
; in thefe words : 

w 

■ : Pont crucem fervo . Meruit quo ermine 
! ^ fervus 
; x Suppliclum ? 

H d 

f Yet the matters were not allowed to 
f: crucify their flaves by their own au- 
t thority. At Rome the magiftrates, 
\ who were called the Triumviri Ca- 

V % m a 

Vjpitales, condemned the flaves. In the 
^provinces this right belonged to the 
b'prefnlents. fuch as was Pontius Pilate 
|’at jervifalem. The crols and the furca 
I ? are commonly taken for the fame thing 

giia authors $ though, properly fpeak- 


ing, there was a great difference be¬ 
tween them. The furca is divided by 
Lipfius into ignotniniofa and fcenalis; 
the former Plutarch deferibes to be 
that piece of wood which fupports 
the thill of a waggon : he adds, that 
it was one of the greateft penances 
for a fervant who had offended, to 
take this upon his /boulders and carry 
it about the neighbourhood $ for who¬ 
ever was feen with this infamous bur¬ 
den, had no longer any credit or truft 
among thofe who knew it, but was 
called furcifer or rogue by way of ig¬ 
nominy and reproach. Furca pcenalis 
was a piece of wood much of the 
fame ihape as the former, which was 
fattened about the cor.yidted perfon’s 

neck. 
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CHAP, were begun, as if there had been nothing ominous 
xxxvi. | n this matter. Not long after, one Tib. Atinius, a 

commoner, had a dream in which he imagined Ju¬ 
piter told him, <e That the perfon who had danced 
before the iports began, had difpleafed him; and 



66 


66 


uni els the games were renewed with the utmoft 
magnificence, the city would be in danger. That 
6C he fhould go and inform the confuls of thefe things” 
Though he had fome fcruples of confidence about it, 
yet he was fo alhamed to approach the majefty of the 
confuls with a ftory that might expofe him to the ri¬ 
dicule of every body, that this paffion got the better 
of his fear. This delay coll him dear, for he loft his 
fon within a few days. And that he might not be 
long in the dark about the caufe of this fudden ca¬ 
lamity, the fame vifion prefenting itfelf to him in 
his fleep, when he was uneafy in his mind about it, 
feemed to alk him feveral times, “ If he had been 


66 


66 


66 


feverely enough punilhed for flighting the deity ? 
that a greater punilhment was ready to fall upon 
him, if he did not go quickly and tell the con- 
fuls» This made a ftronger impreflioh upon him 
than the firft •, but while he demurred about it, and 
put it off, he was feized with a violent diftemper, at* 
tended with extreme weaknefs. Then indeed the 
wrath of the Gods rouzed him to his duty : for be¬ 
ing tired out with his paft calamities and prefent fuf- 
ferings, after advifing with his neareft: relations, and 
informing them what he had heard and feen, he de¬ 
clared how Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, 
and how feverely he had felt the threats and wratl 
of the Gods in the misfortunes that had befallen him; 
by the unanimous confent of all prefent, he was car 
ried out into the forum, to the confuls, in a litter, fl 
was conveyed thence into the fenate-houfe by their o 


neck, he being generally either fcour- 
ged to death under it, or lifted up by 
it upon the crofs. Lipfius makes it 
the fame with the patibulum, and 
fancies that, for all the name, it might 

not be a forked piece of timber, but 


rather a ftreight beam, to which 1 
criminals arms were fattened be 
ftretched out upon it, and which b( 
hoifted up at the place of executi 
ferved for the tranfverfe part of 
crofs, 

d 
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^er, and after he had told the fame things there, CHAP. 
eo the great furprize of all prefent, another prodigy 


XXXVI 


happened ; for it is reported, that this man, who 
was carried thither deprived of the ufe of all his 
limbs, walked home again upon his leg 


s. 


XXXVII. 

v**-Y'"W 


THE fenate decreed, that the games fhould be CHAP 
celebrated with the utmoft magnificence. By the per- 
fuafion of AttiusTullus, a great number of the Volfci 
came to fee them. Before the {hews were begun, 
as he had concerted with Marcius at his own houfe, he 
came to the confuls and intimated, that he wanted to 
communicate to them, in private, fome things which 
concerned the publick tranquillity. When they were 
alone by themfelves, he addrefled them as follows: 

It is with the utmoft reluctance that I would fay 
any thing of my countrymen which may feern 
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harfh. 


I don’t come to 


charge them with 


any 


C 


C 


crime they have as yet committed, but to warn 
you to be on your guard againft them for the fu 
ture. 

than I could wifh them. This we have fe- 


The tempers of our people are more fickle 


verely felt by the many defeats we have received ; 
for it is owing to your patience, and not to our 
deferts, that we now remain a people. There are 
at this time in Rome a great number of the Volfci. 
The games will foon begin, and the citizens will 



C 


6 


be intent upon the {hews. I remember well the 
riot which the Sabine youth committed on a like 
occafion in this place. I tremble for fear our peo¬ 
ple Ihould ralhly and unadvifedly raife any diftur- 
bance. I thought it proper to fay this much to 
you, confuls, both on our account and yours. As 
for myfelf, I intend to return home immediately, 
left by remaining on the fpot I fhould be witnefs 
to any unbecoming actions or abufive words.” 
|Upon this he departed. After the confuls had 



laid before the fenate this information, which look- 
led indeed a little fufpicious, and produced their 


it 



gfauthor 

m 


3 



his credit, more than the nature of the 

information 
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XXXVII. 


CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 
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information, induced them to take fome unneceffary 
precautions: for the fenate having made a decree 


that the Volfci fhould depart 


of the city, the 


public criers were commanded immediately to order 


them to be gone before night. At firft 


they 


their lodgings in different parts of the city 
fetch their things, they were under a terrible panic. 
But when they were upon the road, their indigna¬ 
tion was kindled, upon reflecting, that, like perfons 
impious and unclean, they had been in holiday time 
debarred from beholding the games, and as it were 
driven from the communion of Gods and men. 






THEY returned almoft in one continued body, 
and Tullus, who had gone before to the head of the 
fpring of Ferentinum, met each of them as they 
came up, afked them queftions, and expreffed his 
difpleafure at the indignity which had .been offer¬ 
ed to them; and as they liftened attentively, fond 
of expreffions which encouraged their refentment, he 
prevailed upon their chiefs, and by their means upon 
the whole multitude, to retire into a field below the 
road. There, as if they had been fummoned to an 
aflembly, after putting them in mind of the former 
injuries done them by the Roman people, and the 


Ioffes the Yolfci had fuffered, he faid. 


CC 


Though 


SC 


£ C 


sc 


sc 


CC 


you fhould forget all former wrongs, with what 
temper can you bear the affront put upon you to 
day by that people, who have begun their games 
by branding us with open difgrace ? Are you not 


? 


fenfible that they have this day triumphed over you: 
That when you left that city, you was a fpedtacle 
to all it’s inhabitants, to all ftrangers in it, and to 


fo many of your neighbours ? That your wives 
and children were publicly defamed ? What do you 
fuppofe they thought, who heard the voice of the 
common crier? What was the opinion of thofewho 
faw you leaving the city ? Or what do you imagine 
w were the fentimentsof thofewho met this band load¬ 
ed with reproach? What can they imagine, but that 

we are an impious crew, whofe very prefence would 

“ pollut 
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tl pollute the folemn games, and that we had com- CHAP* 
« mitted fome great crime •, for which expiation muft xxxviii. 

<« be made, and for this reafon we are driven from <s * ,r Y^ 
« the abode and habitation, even the fellowfhip and 
“ fociety of the godly ? What *, are you not convin- 
44 ced that our fafety is owing to our hafty depar- 
44 ture ? If we may not rather be faid to fly, than 
44 to march home again. Don’t you look upon the 
44 inhabitants of that city to be your enemies, in 
44 which, if you had tarried but one day, you mull 
44 all have perifhed ? War is declared againft you, 

44 to the infallible ruin of thofe who have done it, 

44 if you are but men.” Upon this the Volfci, who 
were before in a rage, were quite exafperated ; and 
marching thence to their different homes, enflamed 
their countrymen to fuch a degree, that the whole 
Volfcian nation revolted. 


ALL the feveral ftates, unanimoufly chofe At- CHAP, 
tiusTuIlus and C. Marcius, the Roman exile, to com- XXXIX * 
mand their armies; in the latter of whom they pla- 
ced the greateft confidence. Nor did he in the 
leaft deceive their hopes, but made it plainly appear, 
that the Roman ftate owed it’s fuperiority over it’s 
neighbours more to the abilities of it’s generals, than 
the bravery of it’s troops. Having marched to Circei% 
he firft drove the Roman colony thence, and de¬ 
livered to the Volfci the city which he had freed 
from the Roman yoke. From thence he marched 
through the crols-ways to the Latin road* and retook 
the towns Satricum, Longula, Polufca, and Corioli, 
which the Romans had lately conquered. Then he 
made himfelf matter of Lavinium, Corbio, Vi- 


tellia, Trebia, Labici, and Pedum. 


At laft he led 


his army from Pedum towards Rome, and . having 
pitched his camp at Cluilius’s ditch, five miles from 
it, from thence plundered the Roman lands. He 
fent out guides with the pillagers to prevent pillaging 


3 A town of Campania in Italy, at 
fea-coaft. Now S. Felicita, 

' You L 




the foot of mount Cjrcello on the 

N the 
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CHAP, the lands of the patricians, either becaufe his refent* 
xxxix. njent was chiefly levelled againft the commons, or 

that he might raife diflention and jealoufly between 

them and the fathers. And this artifice indeed would 

1 ► 

have had the defigned effedt, fo violently did the 
tribunes inflame the people, who were of themfelves 


enraged againft the chief men of the ft ate 


but 


the fear of enemies from abroad, the greateft bond 
of harmony at home, united them, however fufpi 


cious of, and incenfed againft, one another. 


They 


terms rather than rifk a war. 


only differed in this, that the confuls placed all 
their hopes in arms, and the commons chofe to 

sp. Natius fubmit to any 

and Sex. Fu- Ffatiusand Sex. Furius were confuls this year. 

?!ofRo U me they were muftering the legions, and placing guards 
363. Before upon the walls, and in other places, where they 



While 


J. C. 4S9. 


thought it would be proper to have centinels and 
guards pofted, a great number of perfons bawling 


put for peace, firft alarmed them with their feditious 
clamors. Then they obliged them to convene the 
fenate, and to propofe the fending a deputation to 
C. Marcius. The fenate obferving the courage of the 
commons begin to fail, agreed to the motion, and 
the deputies, who were fent to Marcius, brought 
back this harlh anfwer, 64 That if they firft reftored 
the lands they had taken from the Volfci, they 






might then treat about a peace •, but if they chofe 
rather to fit at eafe, and enjoy the conquefts they 
had made in former wars, that he, who well re¬ 
membered the injuries done him by his country mei], 
would do his utmoft to convince them, that hi$ 
courage was not broken, but rouzed by his ba- 
niftiment.” After this, the fame perfons were fent 
back, but they were not admitted into his camp. 
It is faid, that the priefts, drefled in their robes, went 
to him in a fuppliant manner to beg peace, and thai 
they made no greater imprefiion upon him, that 

the deputies had done. 
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UPON thefe disappointments, the ladies went CHAP* 
in a body to Veturia the mother of Coriolanus, and XL * 
to Volumnia his wife. Whether this laft expedient 
was tried by order of the Senate, or was the- effedfc of 
the womens fears, I know not. Yet it is certain they 
prevailed not only with Veturia, who was an old lady, 
but alfo with Volumnia his wife, to fake with her the 


two Sons fhe had by Marcius, and to go to the enemy’s 
camp, and there endeavour by their tears and entrea¬ 
ties to fave that city, which they could not defend by 
their arms. When they came to the camp, and notice 
was brought to Coriolanus, that a great number of 
women approached, as he had neither been, moved 
with the majefty of a public deputation, nor with the 
facred and venerable perfons of the priefts, when pre¬ 
sented before him in the moft affedting manner, fb 
at firfh he was more obftinately refolved not to 
yield to the prayers of the women. But when one 
of his officers, who knew Veturia, diftinguifhed a- 
mong the crowd by the excefs of her grief, {landing 
between her daughter-in-law and her grandchildren, 

! faid to him, cc If my eyes do not deceive me, here 
“ are your mother, your wife, and your children,” 
Coriolanus, almoft like one diftradled, and full of 
anguifh, leaped from his tribunal, and ran to embrace 
his mother. The lady, iuftead of ufing entreaties, 
burft out into a paflion, and accofted him thus: 
‘ c Let me know, fays fhe, before I receive thy em- 
“ brace, whether I am come to an enemy or to a 
“ fonr* or whether I am here thy captive or thy 


<C 


“ mother ? Hath my long life and unhappy old age 
“ been fpun out for this end, firft to fee thee ba- 
“ nifhed, and then the enemy of thy country ? 
“ Haft thou been capable of ravaging the land which 
j“ gave thee birfh, and brought thee up in it’s bofom? 
How violent foever thy defire of revenge might 

“ be, and whatever refentment thou mighteft have, 
“ did not thy rage abate, when thou enteredft thefe 
f territories ? Did it not' come into thy mind', when 


jR 

tVi» , 

^ c c 


it 


▼ 
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CHAP. et thou cameft within fight of Rome, to fay to thy- 

felf, within thefe walls are my houfe, houfhold 


XL. 



U 


cc 


Gods, my mother, my wife, and my children? 
C6 Had I then been childlefs, Rome had not been be- 


cc 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


fieged. 


Had I never born a fon, I had died free 


in a free country. But now I can fuffer nothing 
that can either add to my mifery or thy difgrace •, 
and though I be now very wretched, I cannot be 
long fo. Confider what will be the fate of thefe 
infants, who, if you perfevere, muffc either perifh 
by an untimely death, or live in perpetual flavery.” 


Then his wife and children embraced him. 


The 


tears and groans of all the Roman ladies, and the la¬ 
mentation they made for themfelves and their coun¬ 
try, at length foftened Coriolanus. He embraced his 
relations, difmified them, foon after decamped and 
retired from the city. Some fay, that the Volfci, 
highly difpleafed with his withdrawing his legions 
out of the Roman territory, put him to a violent 
death; but other hiflorians fay he died in a diffe¬ 
rent manner. I find in Fabius, who is 



far 

the moft ancient author extant, that he lived to a 
great age. He relates a faying of his in the decline 
of life, a That banifhment was infupportable, but 
“ much more fo to an old man. 5 * The men of 
Rome did not envy the ladies the commendations 
due to them for fuch was the difintereftednefs of all 
ranks, that no body endeavoured to detradt from 
another’s glory. And to perpetuate the memory of 
this important fervice they had done their country, 
a temple was built and confecrated to Female For¬ 
tune. After this, the Volfci, in conjunction with 
the iEqui, returned into the Roman territory; but 
the latter refufed to fubmit to Attius Tullus as 
their general. Upon this, after contending about 
the nomination of a perfon to command the con¬ 
federate army, they firft quarrelled, and after that 
came to a fmart engagement. In this adtion, the 
good fortune of the Roman people deftroyed 

two hoftile armies, in a battle that proved no 

lcfs 
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lefs fatal than obftinate. The confuls for the enfu- CHAP, 
ing year were T. Sicinius and C. Aquilius. The XL - 
province of the Volfci fell to Sicinius, and the Her- 
nici, who were likewife in arms, fell to Aquilius. andC.Aqui- 

The former were this year defeated, and the Ro- y.Vf Rome 
mans had a drawn battle with the latter. 264.. b.j.c. 

4S8. 

THE following confuls were Sp. Caftius and CHAP. 
Proculus Virginius. A treaty was concluded with xli. 
the Hernici, and two thirdsof their lands taken from 

them 5 one half of which the conful Caflius defigned and Proculus 
to divide among the Latines, and the other half ^’^J 1 s lus 
among the commons. To this ad of generality, he y. of Rome 
added fome fmall pieces of land, which he alleaged 
were unjuftly poflefled by private perfons, though 
they were really the property of the public. This 
alarmed many of the fathers, who held thefe lands, 
for fear of their perfonal intereft ; and the fenate 
was under great concern on account of that of the 
republic, being apprehenfive that the conful by his 
liberality aimed at a power and greatnefs dangerous 
to the liberty of the ftate. This was the firft time 
that the Agrarian a law was mentioned, which was 
never fince brought upon the carpet without occa- 
fioning great commotions in the ftate. The other 
conful oppofed the divifion, and was fupported by 
the fenate *, nor were the commons unanimous for 
it. At firft they flighted a favor in which their al¬ 
lies were to fhare equally with them ; and after 
that, they often liftened with attention to Virgini- 
iis, when, as if infpired with a prophetic fpirit, he 
declared, <c That the bounty of his collegue was 


* When the Romans had gained 
any c.onfiderable advantage over their 
neighbours, they never granted them 
peace till they had taken part of 
their land from them, which was im¬ 
mediately incorporated with that of 
Rome. Part of thefe conquefts were 
fold to indemnify the Rate for the 
expences of the war. Another por¬ 
tion of them was diftributed gratis 
among the poor plebeians who tad* no 


fettlement of their own. Sometimes 
part of them was farmed out for the 
benefit of the public. Rapacious pa¬ 
tricians, folcly intent upon inriching 
themfelves, took pofieJhon of a great 
part of thofe lands by indirect n\c- 
thods $ and whenever any attempt was 
made to wrefl from them any part of 
thefe pofleflions which they had moft 
unjuftiy ufurped, the republic was rent 
with moil terrible convulfions. 
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<e of a dangerous nature y that thefe very lands would 
“ entail flavery upon thofe who got them y that they 
46 ferved to pave the way to the crown. If it was 
“ not fo, why ftiould their allies and the Latine na- 
<c tions be made fharers with them ? With what 
<e view was the third part of the conquered lands 
<c reftored to the Hernici, who were lately their 
64 enemies, but that thefe nations may have Caffius 
64 inftead of Coriolanus for their general ?” By this 
time, both he who promoted, and he who oppofed 
the Agrarian law, began to have each a party among 
the people, and the confuls vied with one another in 
making their court to them. Virginius faid, that he 
would allow the partition to be made, provided none 
but Roman citizens had any fhare in it. Caffius, as 
he had been very earned: to give the allies of Rome a 
fhare of the lands, thereby found his credit greatly 
diminiffied among the populace , and to recover their 
affedions by another ad of kindnefs, ordered the 
money to be reimburfed which had been received 
from the people for the corn that was brought from 
Sicily. The Romans looking upon this as a pre^ 
fent bribe for procuring him the kingdom, rejeded 
it with indignation *, nay an averfion to kings was 
rivetted fo faft in their minds, that every body as 
heartily defpifed his prefents, as if they had been 
made in a time of the greateft plenty. It is agreed 
on all hands, that he was condemned and put to 
death as foon as he was out of his office. Some fay 
his father inflided this punifhment upon him *, and 
that after trying him at home, he whipt him to 
death, confecrated all his goods to Ceres, and with 
it ereded a ftatue of thatGoddefs with this infcription, 
cc The gift of the Caffian family.” I find in fome 
hiftorians, and their account feems more probable, 
that the quseftors b Casfo Fabius and L. Valerius ap- 

b The qu2eftors had the care of therefore a right to take care of re- 
the finances and the keeping of the covering alienated fums* and proceed- 
public treafure, of which they were ing againft thofe who applied the 

give account to the people after money of the republic to their own 
their office was expired. They had ufe. 





BUT the refe-ntment of the people again ft Caf- CHAT, 
fius was of no long continuance. The fweets of the XLH * 
Agrarian law considered in itfelf, and abftracfted from- 
it’s author, who was put to death, came frefti into their 
minds. That deflre was likewife encreafed by the in- 
juftice of the fathers, who after fubduing the iEqui and 
Volfci, defrauded the foldiers of the plunder. Fabius 
fold all the booty that was taken from the enemy, and 
put the money into the treafury. Though the condudt 
of the laft conful had rendered the Fabian family odi¬ 
ous to the commons, yet the fenate had intereft enough 
to chufe L. iEmilius and Caefo Fabius into that of¬ 
fice for the following year. The people, more high¬ 
ly incenfed at this eledlion, kindled a foreign war by 
their inteftine broils. Upon it’s breaking out, their 
civil diftentions were for fome tim'e fufpended, and'the 
fenate and people uniting, obtained a complete vic¬ 
tory, under the condudt of iEmilius, over the Volfci 
and iEqui who had renewed the war. The enemy 
loft: more men in their flight than in the adtion, fo 
warmly did the horfe purfue them. The fame year, 
the temple of Caftor was confecrated upon the thir¬ 
teenth of July a . It had been vowed in the time of 
the Latine war,. when Pofthumius was dictator, and 
was dedicated 1 by His Ton, who was created duumvir 
on purpofe to perform that ceremony. The minds 
of the people were likewife put in a ferment by the 
inviting profpedt of the Agrarian law •, and the tri¬ 
bunes ft rove to raife the reputation of their popular 


a The Romans called this month 
fmtiln fc.menjis, i, e. the fifth month 

after March; with which they be¬ 


gan their year. It was called July m 
honor of Julias Carfar* 
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CHAP, office, by getting a law paired which was fb much 

for the intereft of the people. The fathers, who 


xlii. 



well knew that the commons were too apt to be en- 
flamed of themfelves when they had no view of pro¬ 
fit, dreaded all largefles as incitements to them to 
take fome rafh ftep. They were ftrenuoufly fup- 
ported by the confuls in their oppofition to this law, 
and by that means prevailed not only at this jun¬ 
cture, but had alfo intereft to chufe M. Fabius, the 
nd l. Vale- brother of Casfo Fabius, and L. Valerius, who was 


M. Fabius 


rius confus. 

V 1 : of Rome CVCfl 


more odious to the people. 



reafon of his 


time longer in 


ties. 


266. b.j.c. impeachment of Sp. Caflins, to be confuls for the 
486, next year. Then too they had ftruggles with the 

tribunes ; but the law was rejected, and thofe who 
moved for it, were expofed by boafting of a favor 
which they were not able to make good. At this 
time the Fabian name was in great efteem among the 
patricians, becaufe they had diftinguiftied themfelves 
in three fucceftive confulfhips by their fteady uniform 
conduCt in all their ftruggles with the tribunes and 
as that honorable office was thought to have been 
well beftowed upon them, it was continued for fome 

that family. Then a war with the 
Veientes broke out, and the Volfci renewed hoftili- 

The Romans had ftrength more than fufficient 
to make head againft their enemies, but they wafted it 
in their domeftic broils. And while the minds of all 
ranks were in the greateft uneafinefs, they were 
alarmed with celeftial prodigies which almoft daily 
foreboded fome fignal calamity both to city and 
country. The foothfayers, when confulted with, 
both publickly and privately, fometimes by the en¬ 
trails of beads, and at others by birds, could aflign 
no other reafon for the divine difpleafure, but that 
the facrifices had not been performed with the due 
ceremonies. And thefe prodigies had this effeCt, 
that Oppia the veftal virgin was condemned for in¬ 
continence, and the legal punifhment inflicted upon 
her \ 


* See note on veftal virgins, book 1, chap. 29, p. 39. 
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THEN Fabius and C. Julius were created CHAP. 

confuls; the civil diflentions continued as violent as xliii. 
before, and the war with the neighbouring nations 
became hotter than ever. TheAhqui took up arms, ande.juii us 
a pd the Veientes entered and plundered the Roman y nf o/R ome 
territories. As the Romans began to be more and z6 7 . b.j.c. 
more anxious, about the event of thefe wars, they 485 • 
chofe Caefo Fabius and Sp. Furius confuls. The/Equi c*fo Fabius 
were befieging Ortona % a city belonging to the^^J[““ 
Latines, and the Veientes, glutted with plunder, y."of Rome 
threatned to befiege Rome itfelf. But thefe impend- * 
ing dangers, inftead of quieting the minds of the* 
people, as they ought to have done, made them 
more turbulent, and they returned to their old re- 
fource, of refuting to enlift themfelves. This they 
did not of themfelves, but at the inftigation of Sp; 

Licinius the tribune, who judging the prefent ex¬ 
tremities, to which the Fate was reduced, a proper 
time to impofe the Agrarian law upon the fenate, 
had undertaken to obftrudt the military preparations. 

But the whole load of envy, to which the college of 
tribunes was expofed, fell upon the author of this 
project} for his collegues were no lefs active againft 
him than the confuls, and by their affiftance the 
levies were completed. Two armies were raifed, 
at the fame time, for the two wars: the command 
of that which was to be led againft the fEqui was 
given to Fabius, and Furius commanded the other, 
which was to march againft the Veientes. Nothing 
remarkable was done againft the latter, and Fabius 
had more trouble with his own men, than with the 
enemy. This man alone fupported the common¬ 
wealth, while the army, through their hatred to him 
as confiil, did all in their power to ruin it. For 
when the conful, befides giving very many proofs of 
his being an able general, both in preparing for, and 
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8 It is difficult to fix it’s ancient 
fituation exactly. Some think it flood 

where the prefent Orti or Orta now 


fiands, at the conflux of the Tiber and 
Nar, 


carrying 



r$6 

CHAP, carrying 
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the 
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had at this time drawn up h 


artfiy fo' advantageoufly, that he routed the enemy’s 
forces, by charging them with his cavalry alone, the 



foot would not purfue them 


when they 



And though the exhortations of their 
whom they hated, had not prevailed upon 

the prefent fhame to 
y if the enemy had re- 


ime 


them, yet their 

the public atid after dan 


covered their courage, might have obliged them to 
quicken their pace, or, if they had done nothing elfe, 
to have kept in their ranks. Inftead of this they 
retired without orders, and returned t l 0 their camp fo 

4 t •• 

forrowful’' and dejeded, that oiie would have believ¬ 
ed they had been defeated, fometimes venting 


precations' a gain ft their general, and fometimes againft 


M. Fabius 
and Cn. 
Manlius 
confuls. 

Y. of Rome 
2.69. 
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CHAP. 

XLIV. 


the cavalry, for the gallant fervice they had done 
Nor did the conful think of remedying fo great an 
evil, fo true it is that men who excel in other refpe&s 
ate frequently more deficient in that addrefs, which 
is- neceffary to govern their citizens, than in talents to 
conquer their enemies. FIs returned to Rome, but 
his reputation as a general was not fo much railed, 

as the minds of the foldiers Were fretted' and embit- 

♦ 

tered againft him. The fathers however had intereft 
enough to continue the cOnfulfnip in the Fabian fa¬ 
mily v for they elefted&f. Fabius conful, and gave 
him C11. Manlius for his collegue. 


THIS 


likewife the tribune Tib. Pontificius 



brought the Agrarian law on' the carpet. He pro¬ 
ceeded in the fame manner that Sp. Licinius had 


done, and hindered the 
While this oppofition 
Claudius faid, “ 
the tribunicial 


T1 






cc 

cc 


power 



for fome fhort time 
the fenate, Appius 

the better of 
before ; that at 



prefent they might do it by means of the tribune- 
fhip it-felf," and by following' this precedent would 
do fo for ever-, feeing they had found that 


could be weakened by it’S own ftrengfch 


He af¬ 


firmed, “ That there never would 1 be‘ wanting 


“ol 


* 
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« of their number, who, from a view of defeating CHAP* 
« his collegues, and conciliating the favor of the xliv. 

“ well difpofed citizens, would ftrive to promote **V—^ 
“ the public good. That the confuls would find 
“ more tribunes ready to aftift them, but that one 
“ was fufficient againft all the reft. That the con- 
“ fuls and chief of the fathers fhould only do their 
“ endeavour, if they could not win them all, at 
“ leaft to attach fbme of them to the interefts of the 
‘‘ commonwealth and to the fenate.” The fathers 
being inftru&ed what meafures they ought to take* 
by the advice of Appius, fpoke all of them often to 
the tribunes in the moft kind and obliging man¬ 
ner; and thofe who were confuls, and had private 
claims againft any of them, partly by their intereft, 
and partly by their authority, prevailed upon them 
to confent to make the privileges of the tribunician 
power beneficial to the republic, and by the afiiftance 
of four tribun againft one who obftrudled the pubr 
lie intereft, the confuls completed their levies. Af¬ 
ter this they marched againft the Veientes, to whom 
auxiliaries had flocked from all parts of Hetruria, not 
fo much with a defign to aflift them, as in hopes that 
the Roman ftate would be ruined by ids inteftine 
broils. The leading men in the general diet of the 
; Lucumonies of that nation made their bravadoes. 

That the Roman power would prove eternal, if 
“ they did not, by their feditions,- turn their arms 
“ againft one another. This was the only poi- 
“ fon and flaw to be found in wealthy ftates, by 
“ which mighty empires were liable to be deftroyed’. 

“ That this mifehief, the effects of which- had been 

♦ 

“ for a long time fufpended,- partly by the difereet 
“ condudb of the fenate, and the patience of the 
tc commons,, was now come to a crifis. The 
“ ftate was fplit into two fa&ions; each of which 
j - <{ had ids diftintSl magiftrates and laws. For- 
“ merly thofe very perfons who were wont to ex- 
; il claim loudly againft: enlifting themfelveSj readily 
l “ obeyed. their officers in the- field, and their ani- 

mofities 
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CHAP. cc mofities could be quelled, whatever divifions there 
xliv. “ were in the city, while their military difcipline 
v v > 44 was maintained ; but the cuftom of difobeying 

44 their magiftrates had now followed the Roman 
44 foldiers to their camp. In the very laft war, 
44 when the men were drawn up in battalia, and 
44 in the heat of a&ion, their foot had volunta- 
44 rily reiigned the vidlory to the ASqui after they 
44 had been defeated ; they had quitted their ftand- 
44 ards, abandoned their general in the time of the 
44 engagement, and returned without his order to 
44 their camp. And it was certain that if they were 
44 prefied in earneft, Rome could be conquered by 
44 it’s own foldiers. Nothing elfe was necefiary 
44 but to make a fhew of war, the Fates and Gods 
44 would readily do the reft of the bufinefs them- 
44 felves.” Thefe hopes had rouzed the Hetrurians 
to arms, who after a variety of fortune were in the 
courfe of the war often defeated and often got the 
victory. 


CHAP. 


XLV. 



THE Roman confuls likewife dreaded nothing 
but their own forces and their own arms, and were 
terrified at the remembrance of their fhameful beha¬ 
viour in the laft war, from bringing matters to fuch 
a pafs as to have two armies to fear at the fame time. 
Therefore in order to avoid this double danger, they 
kept within their camp, hoping that time and delay 
might mollify their difcontent, and bring back the 
foldiers to their duty. Upon this their enemies, the 
Veientes and the Hetrurians, a died with the greater 
precipitation. They challenged them to fight them, 
firft by riding before the camp and calling upon them 
to come out. At laft when they made no impref- 
fion upon the confuls and army. 



infulting both, 
they faid, 44 That they made a pretext of intef- 
44 tine difcord, as a cloke to their cowardice, and 
44 that the confuls were more diffident of the cou- 
44 rage than of the fidelity of the foldiers. That fi- 
46 lence and quiet among men in arms was a new 

44 and 
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“ and ftrange kind of fedition.” To this raillery CHAP, 
they added bitter reflections, partly true and partly XLV * 
falfe, upon the bafenefs and obfcurity of their origin. 

As they threw out thefe inveCtives at the foot of the 
rampart, and at the gates of the camp, it gave the 
confuls no uneafinefs; but fhame and indignation by 
turns diftra&ed the minds of the common foldiers, 
and made them forget their inteftine broils: they 
were unwilling the enemy fhould pals unpunifihed, 
but could not bear that either the fathers or confuls 
fhould be crowned with fuccefs: the ftruggle was be¬ 
tween their refentment againft their foreign and 
domeftic enemies. At length their rage againft the 
former prevailed, the enemy had infulted them in 
fuch an haughty and infolent manner. They came 
in a body to the generals tent, demanded to fight, 
and earnestly defired the fignal for battle. The con¬ 
fuls pretended to confer together about the part they 
Ihould a< 5 fc, and drew out their conference to a great 
length. They were defirous to engage, but their 
defire was to be checked and concealed, that by 
keeping back the foldiers, while they were eager 
and keen to come at the enemy, they might enflame 
their courage. The anfwer they returned, was, that 
their demand was unfeafonable, and that it was not 
yet a proper time to come to a&ion, and that they 
Ihould keep within their camp. Then they publifh- 
ed a proclamation forbidding them to engage, and 
declaring that if any of them Ihould fight without 
orders, they would treat him as an enemy. Upon 
their being difmifled in this manner, their ardor to 
fight encreafed the more, as they thought the con¬ 
fuls were averfe to it. When the enemy knew that 
the confuls had refolved not to fight, they came up 
to the Homan camp in a more infulting manner than 
before. For they thought they might infult them 
without any danger; that the foldiers would not be 
trufted with their arms: that this delay would occa- 
fiona mutiny, which would end in the total difib* 
lution of the Roman empire. Elated with thefe 

hopes. 



* 
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CHAP, hopes, they ran up to the gates of the camp, threw 
xlv. out the moft provoking reproaches again ft the Ro- 

mans, and were even upon the point of attempting 
to ftorm it. The Roman foldiers could no longer 
endure their infolence •, they ran to the confuls from 
all the parts of the camp, nor did they proceed with 
referve as before by the mediation of the centurions 
of the firft rank, but almoft all together demanded 
with loud cries to be led on to the battle, yet the 
confuls put it off. Then Fabius, with the confent 
of his collegue, who was apprehenfive that this tumult 
would end in a mutiny, yielded to their importunities, 
and after commanding filence by found of trumpet, faid 
to him, “ I know, Cn. Manlius, that thefemen area- 
6L ble to conquer their enemies, but it is owing to them- 
“ felves, that I am forced to doubt whether they are 
“ willing to do it or not. Therefore I am firmly re- 
* 6 folved and determined, not to give them thefignal 
to battle, unlefs they firft fwear that they will return 
conquerors. The army once in battle, deceived the 
Roman confuf, but will never deceive the Gods.” 
There was among the officers one M. Flavoleius a 
centurion who eagerly defired to engage. This man 
faid, tfi M. Fabius, I will return vi&orious from 
the battle.” If he deceived them, he invoked father 
Jupiter, Mars Gradivus and the other incenfed Dei¬ 
ties to pour out their vengeance upon him. Then 
every man of the army took the fame oath in his own 
name. When this was over, the fignal being given, 
they took their arms and marched out to battle, big 
with hopes, and fired with refentment. They bid 
the Hetrurians now throw out their reproaches and 
call names, and every man challenged thofe who had 
been fo ready with their tongues to meet him fword 
in hand. And that day in particular, both the pa¬ 
tricians and commons behaved with the utmoft bra¬ 
very: but the Fabian name and family fignalized 
themfelves above all others *, for as they had offend¬ 
ed the commons by the many ftruggles they had had 
with them, about their power and rights, they were 

re folved 
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refolved to recover their affections by they* bravery 
in that day’s aCtion. The Ro,man army was imme¬ 
diately drawn up in battalia, nor were the legions of 
the Veientes and Hetrurians backward to engage. 


FOR they were aim oft per funded that the Romans CHAP 


* 

* 


would behave in the fame cowardly manner .on tjhi 9 xlvi. 
occafion, that they had done againft the fEqui: and 
flattered themfelves, that at this critical 



while their minds were in this ferment 



make fome more defperate attempt. But their 


hopes 



difappointed. For the Roman fyl 


diers were fo much provoked by the reproaches of 
the enemy, ynd the delays of the confuls, that they 


engaged with 


fiercenefs, than 


they had 


done before. The Hetrurians had not room enough 
to extend themfelves, when both fides, in the firft 
hurry and confufton, throwing their javelins at ran^ 
dom and not waiting to aim them at the enemy, en¬ 
gaged hand to hand and decided the matter with 
their fwords, when the battle is always moft obftinate 


and fier 


% 

glo 
fellow 


Among the patricians, the Fabian family 

light, and fet a noble example to 

One of them, Q^Fabius, who 


had been conful three years before, was the ftrft 
who broke into the thickeft of the Veientes, but as 
he had many enemies to deal with at once, a Tufcaii 
roud of his ftrength and of his (kill in arms, whom 
e had not obferved, run him through the breaft 
with his fwprd. Fabius drew the weapon out of 



his body, and fell down dead upon his face 


Both 




fenlible of the lofs of this one man* and 
the Romans were retiring from that plage, when M. 
Fabius the conful leaping over his dead body, and 


covering it with his buckler faid 
fwear that you would 






did you 



back 

* t 

manner to your camp ? are you more afraid of y 
moft cowardly enemies, tftan of Jupiter and 
whom you ftav.e fwornVBut, O Fabi.u§, X 
‘‘ who have bound myfelf by no oath, will either 

f 4 return 
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c< return victorious or die fighting near you.” Upon 
this, Caefo Fabius, who had been conful the year be¬ 
fore, faid, “ Do you imagine, by thefe words, bro- 
“ ther, to prevail on the foldiers to fight? The 
s< Goc}s by whom they have fworn, will do it. Let 
6C us rather by our deeds, than by our words, as be- 
“ comes perfons of the higheft rank, and by a conduct 
“ worthy of the Fabian name, infpire our foldiers 

with refolution.” As foon as he had fpoke, the 
two Fabii, with their lances in their hands, flew to 
the foremoft ranks, and with them the whole bat¬ 
talion advanced. 

THE battle being thus renewed in one wing, the 
conful Cn. Manlius, with no lefs bravery, encouraged 
the foldiers in the other, where fortune almoft took 
the fame turns. For as the men brifkly followed 
Cb Fabius in the one, they with equal refolution fol¬ 
lowed the conful Manlius in the other, who had al¬ 
mofl; entirely routed the enemy, driving them before 
him ; but he happening to be dangeroufiy wounded, 
and retiring from the battle, they imagined he was kill¬ 
ed, and fo they drew back. And they had certainly 
retreated, if the other conful had not galloped thither 
With fome fquadrons of horfe, and by crying aloud that 
his collegue was alive, and that he himfelf having rout¬ 
ed the other wing of the enemy, was come to their af- 
fiftance, recovered the fortune of the battle, when it 
was inclining to the other fide. Manlius likewife, in 
order to animate the battle, appeared at the head of 
his men, whofe courage was revived upon feeing 
the two confuls. The enemy’s army was likewife 
weakened, for confiding to the fuperiority of their 
numbers, they withdrew their body of referve, and 
fent it to ftorm the Roman camp. As they car¬ 
ried it with fmall refiftance, they wafted their timt 
in gathering the plunder, and were little concernet 
about the event of the battle. In the mean time 
the Roman triarii a , or body of referve, who hat 

no 

* • The whole Roman infantry was tati, principes, and triarii. 
divided into four forts, vclitcs, haf- The velitcs were commonly fon 
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not been able to Hand the fir ft charge, after fending CAHP. 
an account to the confuls of what pafled in. the camp, xlvii. 
returned in a full body to the generals tent, and of 
themfelves renewed the fight. Befides the confui 
Manlius riding back to the camp, by pofting fol- 
diers at all the gates of it, had cut off the.-ene^- 
my’s retreat. Defpair infpired the Hetrurians, rather 
with fury than courage. For after having feveral 
times in vain endeavoured to force their way, where- 
ever they expeded to get out, a body of young fel¬ 
lows fet upon the confui, diftinguifhed by the 
fplendor of his arms. The firft darts were warded 
off by'thole who ftood about him; but at length the 
violence of the affailants prevailed. The confui, 
mortally wounded, fell dead from his horfe, and 
all his party about him was routed. The Hetrurians 
upon this took h .irt,; and an univerfal confterna- 
tion filled the Roman camp. And they had been 
entirely defeated, if the, lieutenant generals had 
not carried off the conful’s body and opened a paf- 
fage to the enemy, through one of the gates, where 
they ruffled out, and' marching off in confufion,- fell 
in with the other confui, who had defeated the ene¬ 
my on his fide. Here many of them were put to 


* ^ _ A 

the fword, and the reft entirely routed. The Romans 
gained a glorious vidtory, but their joy was greatly 
leffened by the lols of thefe two gallant men. For 
this reafon, the confui, when the fenate decreed him 
a triumph, anfwered,- “ That if the army could 


of the tiro’s, or young, foldiers, of 
mean condition, and lightly arm’d. 
They had their name a volavdo, or a 
vdocitate, from their fwiftnefs and 
expedition. They feem not to have 
peen divided into diftintt bodies or 
companies, but to have hover’d in 
uofc order before the army. 

The haftati were fo called, be- 
Mc they us’d in ancient times to 
‘ght with fpears, which were after- 
f-’ards laid afide, as incommodious $ 
|efe were taken out the next in age 
the velites. 

The principes were geaerally men 

Voi. I. 


V 


of middle age, and of greateft vigor 
’tis probable, that before the inftitu- 
tion of the haftati, they ufed to be¬ 
gin the fight, whence they borrow’d 
their name. . . 

The triarii were commonly vete¬ 
rans, or hardy old foldiers, of long 
experience and approved valor. .They 
had their name from their portion, 
being marfhalled in the third rank, 
as the main ftrength and hopes of 
their party* They are fometimes call¬ 
ed pilavii, from their weapon the 
pila. 
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ph without a general, he would moft readily 
xlvii. « confent that they fhould enjoy that honor, on ac« 

of the fignal fervices they had performed in 

but while his family was mourning for 




“ that w 

66 the death of his brother, and while the republic 
** in fome meafure, in the ftateof an orphan, by the 
.«« lofs of one of her confuls, he could not accept the 


a 


it 


laurel, disfigured both with pubi 


and 


private 


grief 


99 


The refufal of a triumph added more 


his honor, than any triumph could have done, fo 
much does a proper negleCfc of glory fometimes 


it. 


After this, he performed the obfeq 


of his 


collegue and brother. On both occafions, he pro- 
nounced the funeral orations, and by . bellowing 
upon them the praifes due to their merit, - fecured 


himfelf the greater fhare of them 


And 


in 


ef¬ 


fect of a refolution, he had formed from the be¬ 
ginning of his confulfhip, which was to gain the 
affections of the people, he diilributed the wound- 
fed men among the fenators to be cured. The 
great eft number of them were: aligned to the Fa 


bii 


any more exaCt in their 


of them 


From this time that family. became popular, but by 


no 


other 


than what 


confiftent with the 


public intereft 


CHAP. CAESO FABIUS, being advanced to the con 


xlviii. fiilftiip with T. Virginius, as much 



the zeal of 



the commons, as the intereft of the fathers, refolved, 


fndT vtX before he engaged in levies, wars or any other bufi- 
mus confuls. nefs, to exert himfelf to the utmoft, that, as there 

Bjfc. 479' were a ^ read y fome hopes of a reconciliation between 

the patricians and plebeians, it might be perfected as 
foon as poftible. For this end, in the beginning of 
the new year, he propofed, that the fenate fhould an¬ 
ticipate any petition of the tribunes for the Agrarian 
law, by doing their duty, and dividing the lauds, 
as equally as they could, among the commons. For 
it was certain they were the perfons that ought to en¬ 
joy them 5 who had purchased them at the expend 

. o 
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of their blood, and the fweat of their brow. The CH AP. 

fathers rejected the motion; and fome of them xlviii. 
complained that the lively fpirit, which Caefo had for- 
merly exerted, was become luxuriant and effeminate 
through exceflive glory. The city was free from all 
civil diflentions the remaining part of the year. The 
Latines were haralfed by the JEqui, who made 
incurfions upon their lands. Caefo being fent a- 
gainft them, with an army, advanced into their 
country to pillage it. Upon this, the ^Equi retired 
into their towns, and confined themfelves within 

0 

their walls, which prevented any remarkable a&ioru 
But by the rafhnefs of Virginius, the other conful, 
the Veientes gave the Romans a terrible defeat, 
and the army had been all cut off, if Qefo Fabi- 
us had not come feafonably to their relief. From, 
this time, the Romans had neither peace nor war 
with them; for they behaved more like robbers than 
declared enemies. They fled from the Roman legi¬ 
ons into their capital, and when they found they 
were retired, made inroads into the Roman territo¬ 


ries ; and thus they avoided defeating the ends of 
war by feigned fubmiflions and pretended peace, and 
interrupted peace by adts of hoftility. Wherefore 
that war could neither be entirely negledted, nor 
finally decided. Befides other nations, fuch as the 
iEqui and Volfci, who never remained longer quiet, 
than till they had forgot their laft lots, were upon 
the point of declaring war againft the Romans ; and 
it was very probable, that the Sabines, their con- 
ftant enemies, and all Hetruria, would fpeedily 
arm againft them. But the Veientes, who were 
rather a conftant, than a powerful enemy, gave 
them more uneafinefs by their rapines, than the 
danger of their arms. For the Romans were oblig¬ 
ed to be continually on their guard againft them, 
and could turn their arms againft no other ene? 
my. In this fltuation of affairs the Fabian family 


went to the fenate, and the conful, in the name 

- 0 _ _ 0 

of the reft, addrefled that aflembly as follows ; 
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u Confcript fathers, faid he, you know very well, 
44 that it requires rather a conftant than a ftrong 
44 garifon to defend you againft the Veientes. Do 
44 ye take care to carry on other wars, and leave 
“ the Veientes, your enemies, to tjic Fabian family. 
44 We undertake to preferve the majefty of the Ro- 
44 man name free from all infults on that fide. Our 
44 purpofe is to carry on this war at our private ex- 
44 pence, as if it were only a family war. Let the 
44 republic be freed from furnifbing men and money 
4 4 on that fcore.” The fenate thanked them in the 
kindeft manner. And the conful leaving the houfe, 
went home attended by a number of the Fabii, who 
had waited in the porch, till they fhould know the 
refolution of the fenate. After they had received 
orders to rendezvous next day at the conful’s gate, 
they went to their own houfes. 


CHAP. THE'report of this generous refolution flew 
xlix. through the city. Every body extolled the Fabii 

to the Ikies. They were filled with admiration, to 
find that one family fhould have taken upon them 
the burden of the ftate, and that the war with the 
Veientes would be carried on at the expence and 
by the arms of private perfons. They faid, if there 
were but two other families equal to the Fabii in 
ftrength, and the one {liquid demand the war a- 
gainft the Volfci, and the other the war againft the 
/Equi, all the neighbouring nations would be fub- 
dued, and the Roman people at the fame time en- 
joy a profound tranquillity. The Fabii in arms ren- 
dezvoufed the next day at the place appointed. 
The conful coming out into the porch of his houfe 
in his military habit, faw all his family drawn up 
in order, and being received in the middle of them, 
commanded them to march. Never did an ar¬ 
my, fewer in number, more glorious 1 in renown, 
dr more univerfally admired, march through the 
city. Three hundred and fix foldiers, all patricians 
of the fame flock, all capable to command brave 

armies, 




armies, on any occafion, went out of the city, threaten- CHAP 
ing dellrudlion to the people of Veii, with the ftrength XLIX - 
of their Angle family. They were followed by a 
body of their relations, friends and companions, 
vvhofe thoughts, were employ’d about no ordinary 
profpedls or objects of hope or fear, but the greateft 
and noblell views. Another excited by public concern, 
and tranfported with admiration and love for them, 
a wifhed they might go on with courage and fuc- 
“ cefs, and that the event might be anfwerable to 
“ their glorious undertaking. Bidding them hope for 
“ confullhips, triumphs, all the rewards and all the 
“ honors they could bellow.” As they palled by the 
capitol, citadel and other temples, they prayed to all 
the Gods, which either prefented themfelves to their 
view, or occurred to their thoughts, to blefs and pro- 
fper that army, and to grant them a happy and 
fpeedy return to their country and parents. But all 
thefe prayers proved ineffadluai. They marched 
out by an unlucky way to the right of the temple 
of Janus, through the gate Carmentalis % and ad¬ 
vanced to the river Cremera b . This they judged 
a convenient poll to fortify and garifon. Then 
L. iEmilius and C. Servilius were chofen confuls. l. ^miiius 
While both fldes did nothing but plunder each o- a . ndc - s * rvi * 
thers lands, the Fabii were not only fufficient to repel Y.0S274.’. 
the Veientes, but by fending out flying parties through b. J.C.47S. 
all the country, where the Hetrurian lands were joined 
to the Roman territories, they protedled their own 
frontiers, and ravaged the enemy’s. But the Veientes 
did not long allow them to continue their devalla- 
tions*, for they fent for an army out oCHetruria, to 
befiege the garifon at Cremera. T. Aimilius the 
conful advancing with the Roman legions, came to a 
clofe engagement with them. Nor had the Veientes 
time to draw up their men ; for, amidll the firll hur¬ 
ry and confuiioa, while they were drawing up their 


n So called from Carmenta the pro- 
pbetcfs, the mother of Evander. 

6 h is fuppofed to be the fjnall 


river that now runs out of the lake 
Baccans, and falls into the Tiber five 
miles from Rcme. 
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troops in order of battle, and pofting a body of re- 
ferve, a wing of the Roman cavalry charged them 
fo fuddenly in flank, that they had not room to form 
their lines, far lefs to begin the battle. By this means 
they were routed, and retreating to the red rocks, 
where they had pitched their camp, they fued for 
peace in a fubmiflive manner. It was granted them, 
yet fuch was the natural inconfta'ncy of their tempers, 
that they repented that they had afked it, before the 

Roman garifon was withdrawn from Cremera. 


THEN the Fabii, without railing any more 

forces for that purpofe, renewed the war with the 
Yeientes. Nor did they only ravage the frontiers, 
or make fudden incurfions upon their lands, but they 
engaged feveral times with them in pitched battles, 
and upon fair ground. And one Roman family of¬ 
ten obtained victories over a people, who were at 
that time the moft powerful of the Hetrurian nations. 
Thefe defeats the Veientes conlidered at firfl: as a 
great difgrace and indignity. Afterwards they form¬ 
ed a deflgn of furprizing their haughty enemies in an 
ambufcade, as foon as an opportunity offered, and 
were glad to find that the forwardnefs of the Fabii was 
encreafed by their repeated victories. With this view, 
when they went out to pillage, they feveral times drove 
herds of cattle in their way, as they were ravaging the 

# /» m ft • /ft • « • • « • 


country, but fo as it might feem they had lighted upon 


them by accident. The peafants fled, and left a great 
part of the country wafte, and when parties of foldiers 
were fent out to prevent their plundering it, they re¬ 
treated oftener through a counterfeit, than a real fear. 


And now the Fabii entertained fo mean an opinion 
of the enemy, that they thought them unable at any 
time or on any ground to oppofe their victorious arms. 
Elated with thefe hopes, upon feeing fome herds of 
cattle in a plain, at a great diftance from Cremera, 
though they obferved fome fma'll parties of the enemy 
nigh, they run down from the fort to carry them off. 
When they had inadvertently palled the ambufcade 

which 




which'was planted on both fides of the way, and were CHAP* 
difperfed in purfuit of the cattle, that, as commonly L - 
happens when (truck with fear, were draggling 
through the fields, the enemy rofe fuddenly out of 
the ambufcade, and appeared in the front and on all 
fides of them. The Veientes terrified them with the 
firft (hout which they raifed, and then poured darts 
upon them from every quarter. As the feveral parties 
of the Hetrurians clofed with one another, the Fabii 
were furrounded by one entire compacted body, and, 
the more they were prefied by the enemy, were 
obliged to contract their own circular body within 
the narrower fpace. This crowding of their ranks 
both difcovered the fmallnefs of their numbers and 
the great fuperiority of the enemy. Then they gave 
over charging the Hetrurians, which they had done 
with equal fury on all fides •, and made a bold pufh 
with all their lirength at one place. They drew up 
in form of a wedge, and with the weight of their bo¬ 
dies and the dints of their fwords, opened themfelves 
a paflage through the enemy, that led by an eafy afcent 
to the fide of a little hill, where they fii ft halted. As 
foon as the advantage of the ground had given them 
leifure to take breath, and recover from their furprize, 
they repulfed the aggreffors, and by the convenience 
of their poft, had got the better of them, if the Vei¬ 
entes had not fetched a compafs, and poffefied them¬ 
felves of the top of the little hill. By this means 
the enemy had the advantage of the ground; the 
Fabii were all killed to a man, and the fort was taken. 

It is agreed on all hands, that three hundred and fix 
of them were cut off, and that there only remained 
one boy about fourteen years of age, as a (lock to 
the Fabian family, and who was afterwards by his. 
counfel in the fenate, and condudt in the field, to 
fave the Roman people in their greateft diftrefs. 
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C. Horatius 


andT.Mene- 
nius confuls. 
Y.ofR.2.75. 

B.J.C. 477. 


A. Virginius 
and Sp. Ser- 
vil-ius con¬ 
fuls. 

Y.ofR,^76* 
».J. C. 476. 
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with their vi&ory. They like wife defeated him, and 
took the fort Janiculum. And as the Hetrurians had 
croffed the river, and the city was didrefled with 
want of provifions, it had 


if Horatius the conful had 


inly been befieged, 
been recalled from 


the Yolfcian war. Nay, this war 


brought fo 


clofe to the walls, that in the fird battle, which they 
fought at the temple of Hope, the victory was doubt¬ 


ful 


They had a fecond 



at the 


gate 


Collina, and though the Romans had but fmall ad 


vantage 


yet that raifed their former courage 


and made them behave better in every future a&ion 
Then A. Virginius and Sp. Servilius were created 
confuls. TheVeientes, after their late defeat, declin¬ 
ed coming to a battle. They plundered the country, 
and from the fort Janiculum made incurfions upon 


the Roman lands round about 


The peafants and 


cattle were no where fafe. At length they were 


caught by the fame ftratagem 



which they had 


entrapped the Fabii •, for having purfued fome herds 
of cattle, which had been fent out on purpofe to de¬ 
coy them, they fell headlong into the ambufeade. 
As they were more in number, the daughter was the 
greater 


The violence of their refentment for this 


Jofs, proved the beg 


and caufe of 


greater 


for having pafled the Tiber in the night, they 
tempted to dorm* the camp of Servilius the conful; 
but they were routed with great daughter, and with 
difficulty got back to the fort Janiculum. The con¬ 
ful immediately eroded the river, and fortified his 
camp, at the foot of the hill. The next morning at 
day break, a little flufhed with his fuccefs the day 
before, but determined to it more by the want of pro- 
vifions, which led him to the mod expeditious mea- 
fures, however dangerous, he inconfiderately marched 
his army up the hill to the enemy’s camp, who drove 
him thence, more fhamefully than he had drove them 
the day before; but by his collegue’s coming up, both 
he and his army were faved. The Hetrurians were 

en- 


t 
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enclofed between the two armies, and while they CHAP, 
endeavoured to run from both, were entirely cut off. 

And thus ended the war with the Veientes, by this 
ffep which was rafh in it’s undertaking, but fuccefs- 
ful in the event. 


LI. 



THE city no fooner enjoyed peace, but provifions CHAP 


became cheaper, for 


brought from Cam 


Lil. 


pania 


and the citizens being delivered from the 



fear of future fcarcity, brought out that which 
they had hid and hoarded up. After this, plenty 
and eafe foon made them turn riotous; for as they 
had no difturbance from, abroad, they endeavoured 


their old 


home. The tri 


bunes put the commons in a ferment, by the A 


grarian 


law, which 


poifon they had recourfe 


every occafion. They inflamed them againff 
the fenators who oppofed it, nor did they only excite 
their refentment againff the whole body of them, 
but even againff particular men. Confidius and 
T. Genucius, who propofed and fupported the Agra¬ 
rian law, cited T. Menenius to take his 


charge brought againff him 


trial. The 
that he had fuffer- 
ed the fort at Cremera to be taken by the enemy, 
though his camp lay but at a fmall diftance from it. 
And though the fenators ufed all their intereft for 
him, and were as active to fave him as they had been 
to faveCoriolanus, the commons condemned him, even 
before they had entirely forgot the favors which his 
father had done them. The tribunes however chang¬ 


ed his fentence 


fine, for though they had fen 


tenced him to die, after his condemnation, they only 
fined him in two 


thoufand affes of brafs 


This 


coft him his life. 


For it is faid, that, hems' unable 


bear this difgrace, his grief on account of it brought 


like wife 


diftemper, which foon cut him off 


They 


gned another fenator Sp. Servilius, as 


foon as he was out of his confulfhip, and in the 


and P. Vale- 


of C. Nautius and P. Valerius, in the very be- rius confuls 

Y.ofR,377 # 

ginning B - J- c * 475 - 


? 5 lib, flerling 
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CHAP, ginning of the year, the tribunes L. Casdicius and T. 
lii. Statius appointed him a day to take his trial. But he 

did n ot, like Menenius, defcend to make mean fuppli- 
cations to the commons, nor did he fufFer the fathers 
to intercede for him, but being confident of his own 
innocence, and relying upon his perfonal intereft, 
boldly flood all the attacks of the tribunes. His in¬ 
dictment was founded on the battle, that he had 
fought with the Hetrurians at Janiculum. But being 
a man of a daring, forward temper, he behaved with 
the fame intrepidity in his own cafe, as he had 
done in a battle *, and confuted not only the tri¬ 
bunes, but alfo the commons, in a bold fpeech, 
upbraiding them with the condemnation and death 
or T. Menenius, by the favor of whofe father they 
enjoyed thefe very magiftrates and laws, which made 
them at that time fo infolent and cruel. And thus, 
by his refolute behaviour, he difpelled the ftorm, 
Virginius his collegue, who was brought as a witnefs 
likewife, defended him by fliaring his fervices with 
him. But what contributed moft to fave him, was 
their being afhamed of the fentence they had pafled 
on Menenius, fo much were their minds altered in 
regard to him. 

* 

* 

CHAP. WHEN their domeftic troubles were over, war 
Lin. broke out with the Veientes, with whom the Sabines 

had joined their arms. P. Valerius the conful, having 
fent for auxiliaries from the Latines and Hernici, was 
difpatched with an army to Veii, and Immediately 
attacked the Sabine camp, which they had pitched 
before the walls of their allies. This ftruck them with 
fo great a conflernation, that they were difperfed 
and broken *, and while they run in companies diffe¬ 
rent ways to repel the enemy, the gate where the 
attack begun was carried by the Romans. Within 
the ramparts it was rather a continued daughter than 
a fight. The confufion reached the city, and th( 
Veientes being terrified, run to arms as if Veii hac 
' been taken. Some of them advanced to aflift th 

Sabines 




Sabines, and others of them charged the Romans, CHAP, 
who exerted all their ftrength and fury againft the Lin - 
camp. This put them in diforder, and obliged them 
to fall back for a little while, but fome of them 
foon faced about, and making a double front, made 
head againft them both. The conful likewife com¬ 
manded the horfe to charge the enemy, and by them 
the Hetrurians were foon routed and .put to flight. 

And thus were two armies defeated, and two of the 

« i 

mod powerful neighbouring nations fubdued at the 
fame time. During thefe tranfadlions at Veii, the 
iEqui and Volfci had encamped themfelves in the 
Latine territories, and pillaged their country. The 
Latines, joined by the Hernici, had, without a Ro¬ 
man general, or any afliftance from Rome, drove 
them out of their camp. They not only recovered 
their own goods, but alfo took a vaft booty. Ne- 
verthelefs C. Nautius the conful was fent from Rome 
againft the Volfci: for, I fuppofe, they were un¬ 
willing that it fhould become a precedent for their al¬ 
lies to make war without both a Roman general and 
army. They dift refled the Volfci with all the rigors 
of war, and loaded them with all manner of indig¬ 
nities, but after all could not force them to come 
to a battle. 


LIV. 



THEN L. Furius and C. Manlius were ele&ed CHAP, 

confuls. The Veientes fell to Manlius as his pro¬ 
vince, but the war was not continued. They fued 
for a truce, which was granted them for forty years, 
upon condition of paying a yearly tribute and a cer- Hus confuls. 

tain quantity of corn. The Romans were no fooner B.jx.47^. 
at peace with their neighbours, but they revived 
their domeftic broils. The tribunes egged on the 
commons by the bait of the Agrarian law : but the 
confuls not being in the leaft difcouraged by the con¬ 
demnation of Menenius, nor the danger of Servilius, 
oppofed it with all their might. When they were and Q hw 
out of their office, Genucius the tribune impeached Virginias 

confuls. 


L. ^Emilias 


them. 


L. iEmilius and Opiter Virginius entred upon 


O 


Y.ofR.2,79 


tuC B,J, C.473. 


* 


1 



/ 



CHAP, the confulfhip. In Tome annals, I find Vopifcus Ju- 
liv. lius mentioned as conful, inftead of Virginius. But 

whoefver were the confuJs, it is certain that Furius 


and Manlius, after they were arraigned, went about 
in a mourning habit fupplicating the people; nor 
were they more affiduous in their application to the 
commons than to the younger fehators, whom they 
advifed, 44 not to intermeddle with the honors and 


46 adminiftration of the public affairs, but to look 
44 upon the confular fafces, the toga praetexta, and 
66 the curule chair, as nothing elfe than fo much 
44 pomp prepared for their funeral. That being 
44 adorned with thefe glittering enfigns, as with fo 
44 many fillets, they were deftined to be facrificed. 

44 But fuppofing the confulate had fo many fweets 
44 and allurements, they ought to confider, that the 
44 confuls were now oppreffed by and made the tools 
44 of the tribunician power nay were obliged to do 
44 every thing according to the will and pleafure of : 
44 tribunes, as if they were ferjeants who attended j 

44 them to execute their orders. If they had the \ 
44 leall thoughts of freeing themfelves from this j 
44 yoke, of reftoriiig the * power to the fenate, or 
44 eftablifhing any other authority in the republic than ! 
44 that of the people, they ought to call: their eyes 
44 on the banifhment of C, Marcius, and the con- 


44 demnation and death of Menenius ” The fathers, 


enflamed with thefe violent fpeeches, no longer con¬ 
certed meafures publicly, but held fecret meetings, 


and made very tew privy to their defigns. 

It 


As they 


were unanimous for refcuing the perfons accufed ei¬ 
ther by right or wrong, the moll violent methods 


propofed pleafed them bell. Nor were perfons want¬ 
ing to advife the moil defperate meafures. In con- 
fequence of this, when the day for their trial was 


come, and the people Hood in the forum in great 
hopes of feeing them condemned, they wondered at 
iirft that the tribune did not come to the afiembly; 


but when his long delay made them begin to fufped 

him, they believed that he was frighted by the fe- 

jiato rs 3 
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nators, and complained that he had deferted and CHAP, 
betrayed the public caufe. At length the people, 
who had been going up and down in great numbers 
before his door, brought word that he was found 



dead 


his 


houte. And this report 


no 


infufficient 


fooner fpread through the aflembly, but as an army 
is put to rout by the death of their general, fo they 
all ftole away by different ways to their own houfes. 
The tribunes were moft terrified •, for the death of 
their collegue convinced them that even the 
which made their perfons facred, were 
protedl them. Neither did the fathers bear their 
joy with fufficient moderation ; and they were fo far 
from lhewing any remorfe for the crime they had 
committed, that thofe who had no hand in it were 
defirous to be thought ’ le adtors of it and they de¬ 
clared in all companies, that the power of the tri¬ 
bunes was to be kept under by chaftifing therm 


« 


LV. 



IMMEDIATELY upon the back of this vidtory, CHAP 

which fet a moft fatal precedent, a mufter was ap¬ 
pointed *, and as the tribunes were difpirited, the 
confuls completed their levies without any interrup¬ 
tion from them. Upon this, the people were more 
provoked at the filence of their tribunes, than the 
commands of the confuls, and faid, “ That their .li- 
“ berty was loft; that they were returned to their 
“ former flavifh condition *, that the tribunician au- 
“ thority had died and been buried at the fame time 
“ with Genucius ; that they ought now to think of 
“ fome other method, to defend themfelves againft 
“ the fenators ; that the only way was for them to 
“ do this themfelves, feeing they could find no body 
w elfe that would protedt them ; that the confuls 
“ were attended 


U 


U 




u 



commoners 


twenty-four lidlors, who are 
that nothing was weaker than their 
power, if there were but men who would dare to 
defpife their authority, which every body is apt 
to magnify in their imagination, and reprefent as 
“ terrible.” After they had inflamed one another 

2 with 
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CHAP, with thefe difcourfes, it happened that the confuls 
lv. fent a lidtor to one Volero Publilius a commoner, 

who had been a centurion in the army, and for that 
reafon declared, that he" could not be compelled to 
ferve as a common foldier. Volero called upon the 
tribunes to protect him. But as no body affifted 
him, the confuls commanded him to be ftript and 
the rods to be got ready. Volero faid, u I appeal 
to the people, becaufe the tribunes choofe rather 
<c to fee a Roman citizen whipt before their face, than 
expofe themfelves to be murdered by you in their 
beds.” The louder he bawled, the greater hafte the 
lidtor made to .tear and cut off his clothes. But Volero 
being ftronger than he, and affifted by thofe whom he 
called to his relief, repulfed the lidtor, and hurrying 
into the thickeft of the crowd, where every one with 
the loudeft cries expreffed their refentment of the out¬ 
rage done them in the perfon of Volefo, he bawled 
out, <c I appeal, and implore the protedtion of the 
“ people! affift me, citizens! my fellow-foldiers, afiift 
6C me! You have no ground to hope for aid from 
the tribunes, who want your protedtion for them- 
“ felves.” The people in the higheft ferment took 
to their arms, as if they had been preparing for a 
battle; and it was evident that matters were in the 
utmoft danger, and neither perfons in public nor 
private ftations were fafe. The confuls came to dif 
pel the ftorm ; but they were foon convinced that 
the dignity of their office, without a fufficient force* 
was infufficient to protedt them. For after the lidtors 
were beaten, and the fafces broken, they were driven 
out of the forum into the fenate-houfe, and were 
quite uncertain how far Volero would pufh his vic¬ 
tory. When the heat of the tumult was over, they 
ordered the fenators to be fummoned to the houfe, 
complained of the affault that had been made upon 
them, of the infolence of the commons, and the au* 
dacioufnefs of Volero. After many violent 
the elder fenators, who were againft 
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paflionate meafures of the patricians to the raftmefs 
of the commons, at length prevailed. 


VOLERO became the favorite of the commons, CHAP, 
and at next election they created him tribune. L. 


LVl. 



Pinarius and P. Furius were confuls that/year. But L Pinarius 
though every body imagined that he would have and p. Sri- 
employed the whole force of the tribuniciaa power “ s g 0 
to harafs thofe who had been confuls the year be- b.’j. c’47*! 
fore ; yet he preferred the public intereft fo far to 
his own private refentment, that without fo much 
as uftng one harfh expreflion againft them, he pro- 
pofed a bill to the people, that the plebeian magi- 
ftrates fhould be chofen in the comitia by tribes. This 
was a motion of no fmali importance, though at firft 
fight it appeared not to affedt the fenate much, for 
by it the patricians loft their power of chuftng what 
perfons they pleafed for tribunes, by the fuffrages of 
their clients. This law was very acceptable to the 
commons *, and though the fathers oppofed it with 
all their vigor, yet neither could the authority of the 
confuls, nor the intereft of the chief men of the patri¬ 
cians, prevail on any one of the college of tribunes 
to interpofe, though that was the only power that 
could obftrudl it; but as it was a weighty and im¬ 
portant affair, they wrangled about it, till the year 
was out. The commons chofe Volero tribune a fe- 
cond time. The fathers imagining that the matter 
would be brought to the Jaft pufh, chofe for conful 
Ap. Claudius the fon of Appius, who had been an Ap. Claudius 

enemy to the commons, and inherited his father’s ait,ciS/ST. 
hatred to them. T. QnindHus was given him for his Y.ofR. a si. 
collegue. The law was the ffrft thing brought upon E '^ ,c ' 471 ' 
the carpet in the beginning of the year. And as 
Volero, who firft propofed it, continued to fupport 
it, fo his collegue Laetorius, though he had not ap¬ 
peared for it fo early, now exerted himfelf with 
greater vigor in defence of it. As no man of the 
age had more perfonal courage or bravery than he, 

his renown in war made him bold and forward. 

For. 
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CHAP. For, though Volero threw out no invectives again# 

lvi. the confuls, but confined his difcourfe entirely to the 

nature of the law, Lastorius begun with accufing Ap« 
pius and his family of exceflive pride and cruelty to the 
people » and affirmed, that the fenators had not creat¬ 
ed a conful, but an executioner to plague and torment 
the commons. This rough foldier wanted words to 
exprefshis thoughts, and equal to the freedom which 
he took. Wherefore when his expreffion failed him, 
he faid, “ O Romans, feeing I do not fpeak with 
4C fo much eafe as I can perform what I promife, 
46 come hither to-morrow ; I fhall either die here 
66 in your fight, or have the law pafled.” The 
tribunes poflefled themfelves of the temple the next 
day, and the confuls and the nobility were aflembled 
to oppofe the law. Lastorius commanded every 
body to be removed, except the voters. There 
flood fome young noblemen in the way who would 
not withdraw, when they were ordered by the fer- 
jeant. Lastorius commanded fome of them to be 
feized. The conful Appius aflerted, that a tribune 
had no authority over any body but a plebeian, and 
that he was not the magiflrate of the fenate, but 
of the people *, and that he himfelf had no power to 
remove them according to former precedents, becaufe 
the -form of addrefiing them is, <c Depart hence, 
46 Romans, if you think it proper.” He defigned 
to confound Lastorius by talking with great freedom 
and contempt of his authority. Upon this the tri¬ 
bune in a tranfport of paffion fent his ferjeant to the 
conful, and the conful fent his liClor to the tribune, 
calling out aloud that he was a private perfon, that 
he was not a magiftrate and had no authority j and 
the tribune had certainly fuffered violence, if the 
whole aflembly who were highly provoked at the 
behaviour of Appius, had not taken part with bx- 
torius again# the conful, and if great numbers of 
the commons, alarmed with the account of what had 
happened, had not flocked thither from all parts of 
the city. Yet Appius ftoutly flood the ftorm with 
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the utmoft obftinacy ; and the quarrel had certainly C HAP, 
ended in a bloody battle, if QuindHus, the other con- 
ful, had not charged the fenators of confular dignity 
to remove his collegue out of the forum by force* 
if they could not do it by any other method, while 
he fometimes by earned: entreaties endeavoured to 
appeafe the enraged multitude, and at others begged 
the tribunes to difmifs the aflembly, and give their 


He faid, that 


would 


paflion time to fublide. 
not in the lead: abridge their authority, but add 
further degrees of wifdom to dire< 5 t it. And af- 
fured them, that the fenate would yield to the au¬ 
thority of the people, and that the conful would be 
controlled by the fenate. 


IT was no eafy matter for Quin&ius to quiet the CHAP, 
commons, but the fathers found it far more difficult / l vii. 
to appeafe the other conful. At length, after the 
aflembly of the people was difmiffed, the confuls 
convened the fenate. Fear and refentment prevail¬ 
ing by turns, at firft produced a variety of fenti- 
ments 5 but the more time they took to confider the 
matter calmly, they were the lefs inclined to contend 
with the commons. Quin&ius had the thanks of the 
houfe, for his activity in quelling the riot and main¬ 
taining the peace. They begged of Appius, 44 That 
41 he would not fcrew the confular dignity higher 
44 than was conflftent with the harmony and tran- 
44 quillity of the two orders of the ftate.” They faid, 

44 That while the tribunes and confuls ftrove each 
44 to engrofs the whole power to themfelves, the 
44 public ftrength was entirely weakened. The com- 
“ monwealth was diftra&ed and torn in pieces by 
44 their factions and difputes, while both fides only 
44 contended for the chief direction of affairs, and 
44 never thought of the prefervation of the ftate.* 9 
Appius, on the other hand, 44 called Gods and men 
44 to witnefs, that they abandoned and betrayed the 
44 public intereft through fear and cowardice j that 
“ the conful .had not been wanting to the fenate, 

Yol. h P “ but 
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CHAP. 66 but the fenate to the conful 


that harder 


LVII. 





would be impofed upOh them, than thofe concerted 


the facred mount 


<fi in the facred mount.” At laft he was prevailed 
upon, by the united entreaties of the fathers, to be 
flient, and the law palled without any ttlore noilb. 


be 


CHAP 


THEN were the tribunes firft chofen in the 


lvii i. mitia by tribes 



hly two of them before, fay 


Pifo fuppofing that there had been 


that three were add 


ed to the number, and .that their names 


C. Si 


L. Numitorius, M. Duilius, Sp. Icilius, and 
L. Mecilius. During thefe difturbances at Rome, a 
war with the Volfci and iEqui broke out. They had 
laid wafte the Roman lands, with a view to induce 


the commons, if they Ihould make a feceflion, to re- j 
tire to them for Ihelter; but when they law that all ] 
differences were compofed, they decamped and led j 
back their armies. Ap. Claudius was fent again# the! 
Volfci the province of theiEqui fell toQuin&ius’s lot. J 
Appius behaved in the fame arbitrary manner abroad 


in war, that he had done at home in peace; 
he exercifed his tyranny with lefs relerve, as he 


only 


freed from the reftraints of the tribunes 


tred 


the commons role 


high 


His ha- 
than that 


of his father, becaufe he had been lately defeated 
by them *, and though he had been tingled out as 
the only proper conful to oppofe the power of the 
tribunes, yet a law had palled during his admini- 
Rration, which the preceding confuls, from whom 
the fenators had not near fo great expectations, had 


prevented with lels ftruggle and oppofit 


Thefe 


thoughts fpurred on his haughty and imperious tem¬ 
per to torment the army by the feverity of his 
orders *, but lb great was the averfion they had con¬ 
tracted to him, that he could not conquer them 
by any means. They did every thing flowly, indo- 


them 


by any means. They did every thing flowly, indo¬ 
lently , negligently, and with a fpirit of mutiny. Nei¬ 
ther fear nor fliarrie could prevail on them to do their 
duty. If he ordered thehi to march with expedition,! 

they would go flower on purpofe.; If he flood byj 

* them! 
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them to encourage and forward the work, they would rT T A p 

work flower than they had done before of their own '" lrl “ 
accord. When he was prefentthey hung down their 
heads, and curfed him in whifpers as he pafled by ; fo 
that even his haughty fpirit, which the hatred of the 
commons could not fubdue, was fometimes moved by 
their behaviour. But when all the fevere methods he 

”. • i * • • . 

could invent made np impreflion upon the foldiers, 
he faid the army was corrupted 



the centurions: 
whom he would fometimes fcoftingly call tribunes of 
the people, and fometimes Voleros. 


© 


LIX. 



THE Volfci had intelligence of all this, and CHAP 
prefled the Romans more clofely, in hopes that their 
army would carry their refentment as far againft Ap- 
pius, as they had done againft the conful Fabius. 

But their a-verlion to the former was much greater 
than to the latter. For they were not like the army 
Under Fabius, unwilling to conquer,- but even will¬ 
ing to be conquered. When they were led on to bat¬ 
tle, they fled in a ftiameful manner back to their camp; 
nor did they ftand to their defence before they faw 
the Volfqi making a terrible {laughter on their rear, and 
beginning to force their lines. Then indeed were they 
forced to fight, in order jto drive the victorious ene¬ 
mies from their lines ; but it was very plain, the 
Roman fpldiers defigned no more than tQ fave their 
tamp from ,being taken. Some of them rejoiced at 
their difsraee, and the lofs they had fuffered. Yet 

- * * w * i 9 * - • - *- V - 

after all that had happened, the haughty fpirit of 
Appius remained undaunted, and fummoned them 

* * X ‘Jfc ‘ % 4 * * ' f * r f * 


* 


to an aflembly, determined to vent his rage and 
Cruelty pn the whole army. But his lieutenant-ge¬ 
nerals and tribunes ran to him, and advifed him not 

V ' ^ » 4 - , « vl . *4 • ■ ■ » * * * * 

to put his authority to the trial, fince it’s whole 
forc$ depended on the cpnfent of thofe that obey. 
That the foldiers openly refufed to go to the af- 
fembly, and were heard loudly demanding that he 
ftiould decamp out of the territories of the Volfci. 

That the victorious enemy had a very little be- 


P 2 


fore 
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to the gates of the camp, 
lines, and there was not 
only reafon to fufpedt, that fome terrible danger 
was hanging over them, but even the ftrongeft ap¬ 
pearances of it were clearly to be feen. Overcome 
at laft by thefe remonftrances, though the army got 
nothing by it, but the delay of their punifhment, he 
put off the affembly, commanding them to be ready 
to march next morning, and accordingly gave the 
fignal to decamp, by found of trumpet, at day 
break. When the army was drawn out of the 
camp, and formed for a long march, 0 the Volfci, 
who had been roufed by the lame fignal, fell upon 
their rear. From it the alarm reached the fore- 
moft, and the terror it fpread, occafioned fuch 
confufion among the ranks and companies, that 
the troops could not hear the commands of their 
general, nor draw up in order of battle. None 
thought of any thing but making their efcape, fo 
that they fled with great precipitation over heaps 
of dead bodies and arms, and the enemy gave over 
the purfuit, before the Romans ceafed to fly. At 
length when the foldiers were drawn together again, 
the conful, who during this fluttered rout had fol¬ 
lowed them clofely, and called upon them in vain 
to turn and face the enemy, pitched his camp in 
a fafe place, and having aflembled the army, juft- 
ly upbraided them with throwing off all regard to 
military diffipline, and deferring their colors. He 
afked the foldiers one by one, who flood unarm¬ 
ed, what was become of their arms, and likewife 
enquired of the ftandard-bearers, who had loft their 
enfigns, what was become of their colors. Then 
the centurions, and thofe that had a double allow¬ 
ance of provifions, who had quitted their ranks, 
he fcourged and beheaded. The remainder of the 
army caft lots, and every tenth man of them was 
put to death. 


CHAP, fore not only come up 
LIX - but even attacked their 


the 
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THE army fent againft the JEqui behaved in a CHAP. 

quite different manner; for the conful and the foldiers LX 

vyed with one another, in courtefy and ads of kind- 
nefs. Quindius was naturally more mild and gentle, 
and the unhappy effeds of his collegue’s cruelty had 
engaged him to follow more clofely his own difpofi- 
tion. This very good undemanding between the 
Roman general and the army fo terrified the /Equi, 
that they dared not (hew themfelves in the field, and 
they fuffered the enemy to ravage their lands at plea- 
lure. Quindius made as much booty as had been got 
in any former war with that people, and gave it all to 
the foldiers. To this gift he likewife added praifes, 
which give them no lefs fenfible pleafure than re¬ 
wards. By thefe means, the army returned to Rome, 
perfedly reconciled to their general, and on his account 
to the patricians. They faid that the fen ate had gi¬ 
ven them a father to command them, and to the o- 
ther army a cruel matter. This year the Romans 
had various fuccefs in war, and violent feuds both 
at home and abroad; but the moft memorable thing 
that happened in it was the law which ordained, that 
the tribunes of the people ftiould be chofen in the 

comitia bv tribes. This affair was more remarkable 

* * 

for the vidory that was gained over the violent op- 
pofition that was made to it, than for any real ad¬ 
vantage it was to the people. For the lofs the co¬ 
mitia fuffered in it’s dignity, by the exclufion of the 
fathers from that affembly, was more confiderable 
than any new power the people acquired, or the fo 

nate loft thereby. 

% 

9 p * 

L. Valerius and Tiberius fEmilius were confuls CHAP, 
the following year, when the commotions run higher lxi. 
than ever, both on account of the feuds between the 
different orders of the ftate, about the Agrarian law, 3 nd Tiberius 
and alfo upon account of the trial of Ap. Claudius. 

For, as if he had been chofen conful a third time, he Y^ofR.aSa. 
violently oppofed the law, and ftrenuoufly fupported B.j.c.47©' 
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CHAP, the caufeof the poffeffors of the public lands 


And 


LXI. 



for that reafon M. Duilius and C, Sicinliis appointed 
him a day to anfwer for his coridudC Never was 
any accufed per foil cited before the people, more 


verfally hated by them 


he was extremely 


pofed to their refentment both oil his own and his 
father’s account. Never did the fenate ftrive fb hard 
fave any of their order. For they faw^ with the 


utmoft regret, the guardian of the fenate* the 
ger of their dignity, the defender of their 
againft the attacks of the tribunes and commons 
given up to the rage of the people, and that On 


ght 



for having 


exceeded the bounds of 


deration, in the heat of the difp 


the only 


App 


of the fenators, who defpifed the 


Nei 


bulies, the people and his own impeachment 
ther the threats of the commons, nor the entreaties 
of the fenate could ever prevail upon him fo much 
as to change his habit, or in a fuppliaht manner 


to folicit his judges, nay he could not even be in¬ 
duced, in making his defence, to fbften or abate any 
of his ufual bittemefs of ftile. His behaviour Wd9 
Fill the fame, he retained the lame fullennefs in his 
afpedt, and breathed the lame fpirit in his fpeech; 
fo that the greateft part of the people were no lefs 
awed by him, when cited before them as a criminal, 
than they dreaded him before when coriful. 


He 


pleaded his caufe 01 
that is to fay rather 


and did it with his ufual 


!• 


accufer, than a perfort 


fcufed. And aftonifhed the tribunes and people fo 


# • 




his refolution, that of then- 


accord 


they put off his 


another day, and after that 


fuffered the time to be prolonged. Not long af 

ter he died of a difeafe, before the day appointed. 
The tribunes attempted to hinder the pronouncing 
Of his funeral oration, but the commons being more 
quitable, would nOt ftiffbr fo great a man to bede 


prived of this ufual honor. And they heard his praife 



his death with as favorable 


ear 


they 


had heard his accufatioh during hiS life* nay, great 


numbers of them aflifted at his funeral 


♦ w* * 
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THE fame year Valerius the conful marched with CHAP. 

his army againft the iEqui, and when he could not LXIL 
draw them to a battle, attempted to ftorm their camp. 

He was prevented from taking it, by a terrible ftorm 
accompanied with thunder and hail. But the calm 
and fair weather, which immediately followed upon 
his founding the retreat, encreafed their wonder; 
for they thought fome deity had interpofed to lave 
the camp, and were reftrained by a religious dread, 
from endeavouring to force it a fecond time. TJhey 
vented their refentment upon them by ravaging their 
lands. The other conful iEmiiius made war upon 
the Sabines, who confined themfelves within their 

a> 

walls, and for that reafon he laid wafte their country, 
by burning not only the farm houfes, but even large 
and populous villages. Then the Sabines were forced 
to come out of their ftrong holds, and meeting with, 
the Roman pillagers, had an engagement with them; 
but parted leaving the victory undecided, and the next 
day retired with their forces to a fecure place. This 
the conful looked upon as a fufficient vi&ory obtained 
over the enemy,* and upon their retreat returned 
home, leaving the war unfiniftied. 


DURI NG thefe wars, and the civil commotions CHAP 

• , . % _ _ * *' ✓ t 

at Rome, T. Numicius Prifcus and A. Virginius were J-xiu. 
chofen confuls. The commons feemed refolved not 



. , „ T.Numicius 

to falter the Agrarian law to be put off any longer, Prifcus and 

A, Virginius 


and were preparing to exert 



utmoft efforts, C0 ' n J 


when the flight of the peafants, and the fmoke of the Y.ofR.aS^ 
farmhoufes fet on fire, informed them of the near ap- Bi J ,c * 4 6 9 b 
proaeh of the Volfci. This invasion fupprefled the 
fedifeion which was now ripe and juft upon the point of 
breaking out. The fenate obliged the confuls to march 
immediately againft the enemy, and after the young 
men were led out of the city, the reft of the people 
were quiet and peaceable. The Volfci indeed, after 
alarming the Romans with a groundlefs fear, without 

• « « /• n W f 4 « i 


attempting any thing further, retreated quickly out 


P 4 


of 
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CHAP, of their territories. Numicius marched to Antium 
lmii. againft them, and Virginius marched againft the M- 

q U i. There the conful was drawn into an ambufcade, 
and had like to have loft his army, if the bravery of 
his men had not extricated him from that difficulty, 
whereinto his want of care had plunged him. But 
the war with the Volfci was more prudently con¬ 
duced ; for they were routed in the firft battle, and 
Bed to Antium, which /was a very rich city. Numicius 
not daring to befiege it, took Cenon another city be¬ 
longing to the Antiates, but not fo wealthy as An¬ 
tium. While the Romans were employed againft 
the iEqui and Volfci, the Sabines entered, their ter¬ 
ritories and advanced to the very gates of the-city, 
plundering the country. To chaftife their infolehce 
in a few days both the confuls entered their territory, 
and made large reprifals upon them. 



~ m t v 

CHAP.; IN the end of the year the city had fome , refpite 
lxiv. from war, but the peace was eternally difturbed by 

contefts between the patricians and plebeians. The 
commons, to ftiew their refentment againft them, re- 
fufed to appear at the comitia for the eledion of 
T.Qwin&ius confuls. The fenate and their clients chofe T. Quin- 

J"s wnfois" ^ us an< ^ Q^Servilius confuls. The firft part of the 

V-0fR.2S4. year was difturbed by domeftic faCions, which were 
b.j.c.*68. faffed U pon the breaking out of a.foreign war. The 

Sabines having made a hafty march through the ter¬ 
ritory of Gruftuminum, ravaged all the country a- 
bout the river Anio with fire and fword, and though 


they were 



after coming up almoft to the 


walls of the city, and the gate Collina, yet they car 
riedofF vaft numbers of men and cattle. The con¬ 
ful Servilius purfued them with an hoftiie army, but 
not being able to come up clofe with them on even 
ground, he committed the mo ft terrible devaluations 
in their country .*, he, let nothing efcape the calamities 
of war, and returned home with a prodigious booty. 
In the mean time the war with the Volfci was car¬ 
ried on fuccefsfully. by the good condu& of the ge- 

' " ' neral, 
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neral, and the bravery of the foldiers. They engaged CHAP, 
firft in a.plain: the battle was very bloody, and many . LX ^ 
were killed on both ftdes. And the Romans, the 
fmallnels of whofe numbers made their lofs more 
fenfibly felt, would at laft have given way, if the 
conful, by a well-timed fidion, had not revived the 
courage of his army. For he cried out that the o- 
ther wing of the enemy was fled, and upon this his 
men charged them and conquered, becaufe they 
thought themfelves victorious. But being afraid the 
enemy would rally, if he purfued them too far, he 
founded a retreat. For fome days , all hoftilities 
ceafed, and both armies remained inactive, as if 


they had. fecretly confented to a truce. 


During 


this time, great numbers of men, from the feveral 
nations of the JEqui and Volfci, came into the e» 
nemy’s camp, not doubting, but if the Romans 
fhould get intelligence of their coming, they would 
march off in the night. For this reafon they came 

QuinCtius* 


at the third watch to ftorm the 


camp 


after he had allayed the fear, which this fudden ter¬ 
ror had ftruck into his men, ordered them to conti¬ 
nue quiet in their tents, and take their reft, and led 
out of the camp a body of the Hernici for an advance 


guard. 


He likewife caufed the trumpeters, and the 


blowers upon the horn, to mount on horfeback, to 
blow from time to time before the rampart, and to 
keep the enemy in a conftant alarm till day light. 
The reft of the night every thing was fo quiet in his 
camp, that the Romans had enough of fleep. The 
appearance of this body of infantry in arms, whom the 
Volfci fuppofed to be Romans, and to be more nu¬ 
merous than they were; the noife and neighing of 
the horfes, which, unaccuftomed to their riders 
and frighted with the found of their inftruments* 
were very intractable, kept them as clofe upon their 
guard, as if they had expeCted every moment to be 
attacked by the enemy. 


WHEN 



H 
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CHAP. WHEN it was day the Roman army, quite vigo* 

lxv. rous and refrefhed with fleep, marched out to battle, 
*—' and at the firft charge beat off the Vollci, who were 

fatigued with Handing -under arms and watching all 
night. The enemy were not entirely routed,- they ra¬ 
ther fell back to fome Heep places behind the princi- 
pia, to which they retreated in fafety without breaking 
their ranks. The conful, when his men came to the 
riling ground, commanded them to halt. It was 
with the utmoft difficulty that the foldiers could be 
kept back, they cried out to him, and earneftly in- 
treated him to permit them to purfue the enemy 
already difeomfited. The cavalry efpeciaily crowded 
round their general, (hewed the greateft eagernefs to 
• fight, and with a loud voice declared, that they would 
go before the ehfigns to the charge. While the 
conful on the one hand, encouraged by the ardor 
of his troops, and on the other deterred by the dif- 
advantage of the ground, feemed irrefolute what to 
do, they all declared by a general ffiout, that they 
would go on, and immediately began to march. They 
fixed their javelins in the ground, that they might 
dinib over the fleep places with more eafe, and 
then run towards the top of the hill. As they ad¬ 
vanced the enemy, having fpent all their darts at the 
firft attack, tumbled down upon them the Hones, 
Which lay among their feet, and by the number of 
thefe,which they poured upon them, broke their ranks 
and forced them to retire from the acclivity. The 
left wing of the Romans was almoH born down and 
ready to drawback, when the conful, by reproaching 
them both with their rafimefs and want of courage, 
made !h$me get the better of their fears. Upon 
'this they firH ftruggled with great refolution *, after 
that, as they were able to gain a little ground, they ad¬ 
vanced, and fetting up another fhout, encouraged the 
whole army : then making a new effort, climbed up 
the hill and furmounted the difficulty of the place. 

They had now almoH got to the top of the emi¬ 
nence,, 
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nence, when the enemy turned their backs, and fled CHAP, 
with precipitation: and were fo quickly purftied by lxv. 
the Romans, that they entered their camp almoft 
at the fame time with themfelves, and took it before 
they had recovered from their fright. Thofe of the 
Volfci, who were able to make their efcape, fled to 
Antiuni.. Quiri&ius led Kis army thither, hnd aftfe? 
the city had been inverted a few days, it fiirretidred 

before the befiegers had made any aflault, fo much 
were they difpirited with their late defeat and the 
lofs of their camp. 


_ } « « 

End of the Second Book 
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Seditions raifed about the Agrarian law. ‘The capitol furprifed by 
exiles and flaws, who are fllain, and it recovered. Two cen- 
fuss held ; in the flrfi lujlrum, the number of citizens amount 
to one hundred twenty-four tkoufand two hundred and fourteen, 
befldes orphans of both flexes ; in the latter , to one hundred 
thirty-two thoufland four hundred and nine. Upon bad fluccefls 
againfl. the JE'qui, L. Sfuinftius Cincinnatus is made dift at or ; 
and flent for from the country + where he was cultivating his farm, 
to carry on that war. He'conquers the enemy, and makes thempafs 
under the yoke. The- numher : of plebeian tribuns augmented to ten, 

3 6 years after their flirfll inflit ufion, Ambaffadors fent to Greece 
for that purpofle,.. having brought■ a copy of the Athenian laws, in 
the 301/I year of Rome, decemvirs, infleadof confluls, created, with¬ 
out any other tnagiflrates , to digejl and get thefle laws paflfed : and 
as the government was formerly changed from monarchical to conflu- 
lar,fo now was it transferred from confluls to decemvirs. Thefle fet 
up ten tables, behave moderately in their honorable office, and there¬ 
fore it is decreed that the fame magifllracy continue for another 
year. Upon this they add two tables more, abufle their power 
in many inftances, refufe to reflgn their office, nay keep it a third 
year, till the lujl of Ap. Claudius puts an end to their tyranny, 
Appius falls in love with a virgin, fuborns one of his clients to 
demand her as his Jlave, and thereby lays her unhappy father Vir¬ 
ginias under the fatal necefftty of fnatchtng a knife from an ad¬ 
joining Jhop, and killing his daughter, Jtnce he could by no other 

mans prate ft her from falling into the hands of him who intended j 

to 


i 

1 

1 


/ 


* 

* 


1 
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to debauch her. The people provoked at this unparallelled inflame 
ef tyranny, feize mount Aventine, and force the decemvirs to quit 
their office. Appitts and one of his collegues, being the greatef of¬ 
fenders, imprifoned, and the reft banijhed. Beftdes, this book con¬ 
tains an account of the fuccefs againft the Sabines, JEqui and 
Volfci ; and the unjuft fentence paffed by the Roman people, who 
being chofen arbitrators between the Aricini and Ardeates, award¬ 
ed the land in difpute to themfelves. 
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FTER the taking of Antium, Tib. yfEmiiius CHAP, 

and Q^Fabius were ele&ed confuls. The lat¬ 



ter alone of all the Fabian family furvived the battle 
of Cremera. iEmilius had, in his former confulate % ^miiius 

declared for dividing the lands among the people. ^ „ s Wuh 
Upon his advancement to that office a fecond time, Y.ofR.285 
the abettors of this partition had hopes of getting it B ' ^ 0,467 
pafled into a law. The tribunes likewife, thinking 
that, being fupported by one of the confuls, they 
would now be able to carry what they had often at¬ 
tempted in oppofition to both, brought the Agrarian 
law again upon the carpet. The conful iEmilius 
perfifted in his opinion. The poffefforsof the lands 
and a great part of the patricians, complaining that 
a chief magiftrate of the city officioufly promoted 
the claims of the tribunes, and made himfelf the 
idol of the people by giving away other men’s pro¬ 
perty, transferred the whole odium of this affair 
from the tribunes to the conful. A warm debate 
would have enfued, had not Fabius put an end to 
it by propofing an expedient difagreeable to nei¬ 
ther party. He told them, that <c in the former 
“ year, when Quin&ius commanded the army, un- 
“ der his good condudt fome lands had been taken 
“ from the Volfci: that a colony might be fent to 
w Antium b , a neighbouring and commodious city* 

“ fituated on the fea coaft. By this means the peo- 
“ pie might be put in pofleffion of lands, without 


a lit the year of Rome 28a. p, 

b Antium was the capital of the 
Volfci, .fituated, on the point of a 

Kck. It was a day’s journey from 


* * 


Oftia, according to fome, near Net- 
tuno, or according to others near An- 
tio Rovinato. It’s name is ftill re¬ 
tained in La torn d'dnzo and Capa 
d'/ 2 nzo, 

tc com- 


1 
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CHAP. “ complaints of pojfleflors, and the ftatebe in quiet.” 

*• This expedient was acquiefced in ; and T. Quin&ius, 

A. Virginius and P. Furius were appointed triumvirs, 
to make the partition of the lands. Such as were 
willing to {hare therein, were ordered to give in their 
names. But, as ufually happens, no fooner had they 
It in their power, than they refufed to go to thefe 
new feats; and fo few enrolled themfelves, that the 
Vollci were admitted in order to complete the num¬ 
ber appointed for the colony; the reft of the people 
ehufing rather to continue their clamors for lands at 
Rome, than to be put in pofleflion of them elfewhere. 
The iEqui, againft whom Fabius had marched an 
. army, fued to him for a peace, which they broke 

by making a hidden irruption into the Latine terri¬ 
tories. 


CHAR 


n. 



IN the following year Servilius 
the consulate with Sp. Pofthumius, ena 


Q^Servillus 
;\nd Sp. Poft¬ 
humius 
canfuls. 


country of the Latines 


A diftemp 


, collegue in 

mped in the 
which raged 


among his troops, obliged them to keep within their 
camp 5 and the war was protracted to the third 


and the war 


Y.ofR.286. year, when Ch Fabius and T. QuinCtius were confuls. 
Q^Fabiuj 6, Fabius, who, in his former confulihip, had granted 
and t. peace to the iEqui, had that province afiigned to him 

confuls# 


bvan extraordinary commiffion 


He, marching thi 


Y.of R, 287 « 


full confidence that his very name would 


bring them 
fupreme co 


fubmiflion, fent dep 
to reprefent to them 


to their 
That Q, 


Fabius conful defirea to 


them, that having 






formerly carried peace from the iEqui to Rome, 
he now brought war from thence, with arms in 
that lame right hand, which he had then given 


now brought war from thence, with arms 


56 them in amity 


The Gods could witnefs and 


w would fbon revenge the treachery and perfidy or 
M thofe who were the occafion of this. However, he 
46 much rather defired, that they fhould by a volun* 
44 tary fubmiflion cancel their crijjie, than fuller the 
5 c calamities of war. If they did repent they fhould 
44 be received into the protection of that clemency 

« they 


* * 
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they had formerly experienced. But if they de- CHAP. 


3 > 


« lighted in breach of folemn treaties, they had the 
« ineenfed Gods as well as enemies to fight againft 
This reprefentation made fo little impreflion on any 
of the iEqui, that the deputies narrowly efcaped be¬ 
ing infulted, and an army was fent to Algidum 3 a- 
gainft the Romans. Accounts of this being brought 
Rome, the other conful, with the army under his 

at the in- 
than appre- 
war. Thus 


11, 



rather enraged 


command, left the city 
dignity done to his collegue’s dep 
henfive of any danger from the prefent 


confular armies advanced to meet the enemy 


order of battle, ready to engage that inftant 


as 


happened that the day was near fp 


But 

: of 


the enemy’s advanced guard called out aloud, “ This 


“ O Romans, is only making a parade 




« 


fight 

ing. You draw up your men in battalia juft on 
the approach of night. We need more day light to 
decide the action we are like to come to. Be ready 
to-morrow by day break, and fear not but we will 
give you an opportunity to fight.’* The Roman 
foldiers, ftung with thefe reproaches, were led back 


U 


their camp 


day, and thought the night 


palled flowly, which hindered them from coming 
an engagement. Then they refrefhed their bodies 
with vi&uals and deep. As foon as it was light next 
morning the Roman army was ready drawn up a lit¬ 
tle fooner than that of the iEqui, which at length 
advanced in battalia. The battle was obftinate. Rage 
and revenge pufhed on the Romans, while a confci- 
oufnefs of having by their perfidy drawn this calami 


ty 


themfelves, and defpair of ever after having 


any confidence repo-fed in them, made the Aiqui ufe 
their utmoft efforts and try all their fkill. But they 
were not able to fuftain the charge of the Romans. 
When after this defeat they were retired into their 


country 


difpofed to peace, the 


mutinous populace began to upbraid their chiefs with 


a It was fituated in the farthermoft 

* 

parts of the country of the Hetru- 
nans 7 in the La tine way, on a hill, 

I 


and near a wood, which is now call¬ 
ed Selva del V AgUo. This city lay 
eighteen miles from Rome. 

venturing 
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CpAP. venturing to fight the Romans in a pitched battle, 
n. wherein they had always the advantage. That they 

themfelves were better at plundering the country, 
and making inroads, and that the true art of war 
confided more in Ikirmifhing in fmall parties, than 
in rifking their whole force in one decifive a&ion. 

CHAP. LEAVING, therefore, a guard in their camp, 
ni. they {allied out and invaded the Roman territories 

with fo great fury, that the terror reached even to 
the city. The furprize of this irruption increafed the 
dread, as nothing was lefs to be feared, than that an 
enemy, conquered and as it were befieged in their 
camp, fhould think of plundering. The country 
people running in a great panic to the gates, and 
through ground lefs fears magnifying every thing, 
called out, <c that it was not fmall parties of ravagers, 
bilt a regular army and whole legions of enemies, 
advancing with all expedition to attack the city.” 
Thofe who were neareft the gates repeated this ac¬ 
count to others, and the farther it fpread, it was the 
more magnified. The hurry and noife of thofe 
calling to arm was as great, and the terror almoft as 
general, as if the city had adlually been taken. It 
feafonably happened, that the conful Quindlius re¬ 
turned at that time from Algidum, which allayed 
their fears. As foon as their confternation was over, 
after chiding them for being afraid of conquered e- 
nemies, he polled guards at the gates. Then con¬ 
vening the fenators, and a general vacation of the 
courts of juftice being proclaimed by the authority 
of the fenate, he marched out to protedl their terri¬ 
tories, having appointed Q^Servilius governor of the 
city. But he found not the enemy in the Roman 
dominions. Matters were wifely managed by theo- 
ther conful, who knowing what rout the enemy 
would take, fell upon them in their march, loaden 
and encumbered with fpoil, and made it a fatal in- 
curfion to them. Few of them efcaped the ambuf- 
cade he had laid for them 9 and all the booty was re* 

i covered. 




4 * 


covered. On Quin&ius’s return to the city, the courts CHAP, 
of juftice, which had been ihut for four days, were lu r 
again opened. Then a .cenfus was held, and on Quin- 
Pius’s finifliing the luftrum a , it is faid, that the num¬ 
ber of citizens enrolled amounted to one hundred 
twenty-four thoufand t\yo hundred and fifteen, befides 
orphans of both fexes. From this time there was no 
remarkable adtion with the JEqui j for they fhut them- 
felves up in their towns, and fuffei ed their country to be 
burnt and pillaged. The conful Fabius, after having 
feveral times laid wafte the enemy’s country with fire 
and fword, returned to Rome with great reputation 
and a vaffc booty. 


THEN A. Pofthumius Albus, and Sp. Furius CHAP. 

Fufus were elected confuls. Some writers call the iv. 
Furii, Fufii. I mention this that nobody may con- 
elude from this difference of names, that they were m i m Aibus 

was not doubted but one of the a !* d Fu - 

1 #|i * yi nus Fufus 

:e the war with the /Equi. F or confuls. 
this reafon that people fblicited aid of the Volfci, who >2 * g ° 

inhabited Ecetra \ It was chearfully granted, fo in- ’ 4 

veterate an hatred did thefe nations bear to the Ro- 

0 

mans, and they made the moft vigorous preparations 
for war. The Hernici, coming to the knowledge 
of this, informed the Romans, that the Ecetrans had 
revolted to the iEqui. The colony of Antium was 
likewife fufpe&ed; becaufe upon the taking of that 
city, a great number of their men had fled to the 
iEqui, and, during the war with that nation, were 
the beft troops they had. But being forced to re¬ 
treat into their fortified towns, thefe foldiers, re¬ 
tiring privately, had returned to Antium and Ad¬ 
duced the colony, of itfelf already difpofed to re¬ 
bel, from it’s allegiance to Rome. Matters not be¬ 
ing yet ripe for their revolt, and the Roman fenate 
getting intelligence of their intention, the confuls 
Were ordered, to fend for the chief men of the colo- 


different perfbns. It 
confuls would profecu 


a This was the ninth luftrum fince 

their firft inftitution, and (hews that 

Rome had received no coniiderable in- 
.tele, . 




a /Ecetra was a confiderable city 
among the Volfci, and -was ft mated 
on. a hilly ground. ■ No traces of it 
arc now to be feen. 
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CHAP, ny, and to interrogate them of their defigns. They 
lv * came very willingly, and being introduced, by the 

confuls, into the fenate, gave fuch anfwers to their 
questions, that they were more fufpe< 5 ted at their de¬ 
parture, than they had been at their coming. After 
this war was looked on as certain. One of the con¬ 
fuls, Sp. Furius, to whom that province had fallen, 
marched again ft the /Equi, and found them laying 
wafte the territories of the Hernici. Ignorant of their 
number, becaufe they had never been feen all toge- j 
ther in a full body, he rafhly gave them battle with j 
an army inferior to theirs, and being routed at the j 
firft charge, retreated to his camp. Nor was the | 
danger then over; for during next night and the day j 
following, his camp was fo clofely befieged and at jj 
faulted by the fuperior army of the enemy, that not f 
fo much as a courier could be difpatched from thence f 
to Rome. The Hernici, however, fent advice, both jj 
of the lofs of the battle, and of the confui and army’s 1 
being befieged. This ftruck fo great terror into the I 
fenators, that they ordered the other confui Pofthumius p 
“ to take care that the republic fhould fuffer no de- jj 
“ triment,” which was an expreffion in adts of the fe- | 
nate, importing that the ftate was in the greateft extre- f 
mity of danger b . It was thought moft advifeable that j 
the confui fhould ftay in the city, to enlift all who were j 
able to carry arms, and that Quindtius fhould be fent j 
as proconful c with an army of confederates, to the j 
relief of the camp. The Latines, Hernici and colony 
of Antium were ordered to complete his army with 
the fubitarii, for fo were auxiliaries fent on a fudden 
emergency called in thofe days. 



IN the mean time the enemy, far fuperior in num¬ 
ber were often in motion, and made aflaults in dif¬ 
ferent places, nay tried all ways to cut off the Roman 

b By this decree the fenate granted of the confui, and governed with th« 
the confui the lupreme power. His fame authority, but was confined tc 
decifions were abfolute, and no ap- that province, which the republic 
peal to be made from them. committed to his care. 

f Thf proconful fupplied the place 


forces 
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forces, which were not fufficient for the defence of CHAP* 
every place. At the fame time that they attacked Vi 
the camp, they fent part of their army to ravage V 
the Roman lands, nay even to furprize the city, if 
fortune fhould offer them a fit opportunity. L. Va* 

Jerius was left to guard Rome, and the conful Poft- 
humius fent to repel the ravagers from the frontiers. 

No pains or labor of any kind were fpared. Guards 
were placed in the city, centinels at the gates, and 
foldiers to defend the walls; and what was very ne- 
ceflary amidft fo much confufion, a vacation of all 
courts of juftice was appointed for feveral days. The 
conful Furius, though he had at firft quietly buffer¬ 
ed himfelf to be blocked up in his camp, fallied 
fuddenly out at the back gate, and furprized the 
enemy. He might have purfued them, but halted 
left his camp fhould have been attacked in fome o- 
ther place. Lucius, his brother and lieutenant gene¬ 
ral purfued the enemy with too much eagernefs, with¬ 
out perceiving either that the Romans were retreat- 
ing to their camp, or that the enemy were falling on 
his rear. Being thus cut off from the main body of 
the Roman army, after many unfuccefsful attempts 
to open himfelf a way to the camp, he fell fighting 
valiantly. The conful, hearing that his brother was 
furrounded, likewife returned to the battle, and rufh- 
ing with more precipitation than caution amongft 
the thickeft of the enemy, was wounded, and with 
difficulty refcued by thofe who were about him. This 
accident difheartned his own men, and infpired the 
enemy with frefh courage, who elated with killing a 
lieutenant general, and wounding the conful, beat 
down all before them. The Romans, neither equal 
in ftrength nor courage, were driven back to their 
camp and there again befieged. And all had certain¬ 
ly been loft, had not Quin&ius brought an army of 
Latines and Hernici, and other auxiliary troops, to 
their relief. While the iEqui were wholly intent 
upon making themfelves mafters of the Roman camp, 
and with infults expofing to view the head of their 


Q* 


dead 
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CHAP, dead lieutenant general, he fell on their rear, at the 
v. fame time that the befieged, on a fignal made by 

him, Tallied out, and by this means furrounded great 
part of their army. The flaughter was not great, but 
the iEqui fled in ftraggling parties through the Ro- 
man territories. Pofthumius fell with great fury 
upon them with fome detachments, which he had poll¬ 
ed in proper places. Thefe pillagers being thus routed, 
in their flight fell in with the vi&orious Quin&ius re¬ 
turning with the wounded conful. It was then that 
the confular army by fighting valiantly revenged the 
wounding of their conful, and the death of their 
lieutenant general with the flaughter of the cohorts 1 
under his command. During this time, many were 
killed on both fldes. In an affair of fuch ancient date, 
it is hard for one exadtly to afcertain the numbers of 
the armies on each fide, or of thofe who were flainj 
and yet AntiasValerius b boldly ventures to fet down 
the precife number. He fays, that there fell of the 
Romans in the country of the Hernici five thoufand 
three hundred. That the conful Pofthumius killed 
two thoufand four hundred of thofe -ZEqui, who in Mat¬ 
tered parties pillaged the Roman territories. That a 
much greater flaughter was made of thofe whom Quin- 
dtius lighted on, as they were carrying off their booty; 
for four thoufand, and by his minute computation, 
two hundred and thirty of them were flain. Upon 
this they returned to Rome, and again opened all the 
courts of juftice. The heavens feemed to be all on 
fire, and other phenomena were either actually feen, 
or fear made the people imagine they faw prodigies. 
To avert thefe dreadful omens, three folemn faft 
days c were appointed, during which time the temples 


4 There were ten cohorts in each 
legion. The number of men in a co¬ 
hort was greater or lefs, according as 
the legions were fo. In a legion con- 
lifting of 4.000 men, a cohort had 
400. In one of 5000, a cohort con- 
lifted of 500. A cohort contained 
three manipulae, the firft of which 
con fitted of the principes, the fecond 

bejtaii} the third tiariu It is com¬ 


monly reckoned that the lieutenant- 
general had two cohorts with him. 
who were all cut off* to a man. 
b Book 3. chap. 5. 
c Thefe days were called ImpcrS 
tiva Feria , and were not held at an; 
fixed feafon ; but were appointed a 
circumftances and occafions required 
fometimes in a time of public rejoic 
ing, fometimes, of public calamity. 




were crowded with multitudes of men and women, CHAP, 
imploring the mercy of the Gods. Then the Latine v * 
and Hernician auxiliaries, were fent home with grate- 
ful acknowledgments, of the great fervice they had 
done the Romans in the war. But the thouland An- 
tiates had like to have been difmiffed with marks of 
ignominy, becaufe they had not come up to affift the 
Romans till the battle was over. 

THEN the comitia were afTembled, and L. 7 E- CHAP 

butius and P. Servilius being chofen confuls, they vi. 
entered upon their office on the firft day of Auguft, ■v— 

which at that time was the beginning of the year a . a nd1?Servif 
This year proved very calamitous, for a dreadful h™ confuls. 

plague raged both in town and country, and fwept 
off both man and beaft. The violence of the di- 
ftemper was much increafed by the number of pea- 
fants, who were taken, with their cattle, into the 
city for fear of being plundered. This medley of 
all kinds of animals annoy’d the citizens by it’s 
uncommon ftink, and likewife ftifled the country 
people, pent up in clofe lodgings, with heat and 
want of fleep *, befides, their attendance on one 
another, with the infectious nature of the diftem- 
per, propagated it every where. When they were 
fcarce able to fupport themfelves under thefe griev¬ 
ous calamities, embafladors from the Latines and 
Hernici brought them fudden advice, that the 7 E- 
qui and Yolfci, with united force, had encamped 
in their country, and with a great army pillaged 
their lands. Befides that the thinnefs of the fe- 
nate fufficiently convinced thefe faithful allies, that 
the city was much reduced by the plague, they far¬ 
ther received this uncomfortable anfwer, “ that the 

n 

a Nothing is more uncertain than and it will in the fequel appear, that 
the beginning of the confular year, they entered into office fometimes in 
And chronologifts have at laft own’d July? December, and fometimes in 
all their endeavours to fettle it, un- March, till the coniular years were 
fuccefsful and vain. It is probable at fixed to begin in January, and conti^ 

;the firft creation they entered into nued to do fo till the ruin of the rs* 
office in the calends of March ; after- public. 

wards in Q&ober: now in Auguft : * 

Q 3 “ Her. 
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CHAP. u Hernici, in conjunction with the Latines, fhould 
vi. «« defend their own territories. That the incenfed 
*~* im sr*** f a Gods by a fudden plague fwept off the inhabitants 

64 of Rome. That if this diftemper lhould abate, 

44 they would fuccour their allies, as they had done 
44 the year before, and on all other occafions.” Up¬ 
on this they departed, carrying home worfe news I 
than they had brought, as they could not of them- 
felves fupport a war, which they had fcarce been I 
able to maintain when affifted by the Roman army. • 
The enemy flaid no longer in the country of the j 
Hernici, but marched in an hoflile manner into the \ 

Roman territories, which were defolate even with* i 

* < 

out fuffering the calamities of war. Meeting neither 1 
foldiers nor peafants there, and having over-run the 1 
whole country not only defencelefs, but even unculti* ) 
vated, they advanced by the Gabian way within three 1 
miles of Rome. iEbutius the Roman conful was dead, j 
and his collegue Servilius lingering under the plague | 
with little hopes of recovery. Mofl of the nobility, 1 
the greater part of the fenators, and almofl every 1 
man of an age fit to carry arms were fick, So that J 
they wanted not only forces to fend out to flop the I 
progrefs of the enemy, which the prefent diftreffed I 
flate of affairs required, but even guards for common | 
duty. The fenators, whofe age and health would j 
permit, mounted guard and flood centinels. The j 
iEdiies went the rounds, and gave the neceflary or- j 
ders; for on them was devolved the adminiflration 


of affairs, together with the confular authority. 


m. 


CHAP. THE whole country being thus defolate, and 
vu. the Hate without a head to direft, or an army to 

defend it, the guardian Gods and good fortune of 
Rome preferved it, and made the Volfci and iEqui 


aft rather like 


ravagers than formal enemies. 


For 


they not only entertained no hopes of winning the 
city, but had not fo much as courage to march to 
the walls of it. The fight of the houfes afar off, 


&nd the graves fo near, quite daunted them* 


Their 

whok 
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whole camp on a fudden mutinied, complaining, CHAP, 
that they indolently wafted the time without pillag- vn - 
ing in a defolate and deferted country, amidft the infe- 
ftion of men and cattle, while they might have gone 
to the plentiful and wholefom territories of Tufcu- 
lum 3 . Then pulling up their enfigns they marched 
by crofs ways through the Lavican b territories to the 
hills of Tufculum. Thither they carried the whole 
horrors and heat of the war. In the mean time the 
Hemici and the Latines, moved not only with com¬ 
panion, but afhamed at having neither obftrutfted 
the common enemies march to Rome, nor fent any 
relief to their befieged allies, marched with their 
united forces diredlly thither. When they found the 
enemy were gone, getting intelligence of their rout, 
they followed the tracks of their army, and met 
them coming down from the Tufculan hills into the 
valley of Alba. There they fought with great dis¬ 
advantage, and for that time their fidelity to their 
allies was very unfuccefsful. The plague fwept off 
as many people at Rome, as were flain of their allies 
by the fword. The furviving conful, with other 
eminent men, M. Valerius, T. Virginius Rutilus both 
of them augurs, died of it •, as alfo Servius Sulpicius, 
the curio maximus c . It made great havock amongfi: 
thofc of left note. The fenate, deftitute of all human 
aid, made the people have recourfe to the Gods and to 
prayers, ordering them to go in proceflion with their 
wives and children and implore the divine mercy. 

Being thus called upon by public authority to do what 


a It was a city of Old Latium, 
thirteen or fourteen miles from Rome, 
formerly famous for it’s excellent wa¬ 
ters, fruitful foil; and pleafant hills. 
It’s ruins are to be fecn near the city 
of Fraeafati. 

b It is likev/ife wrote The 

capital of this country was Lavicum 
or Labicum, now called Valmontone. 
Cluverius calls it Zagorollutn. 

€ The chief of the curiones was 
called curio maximus, and had the pre- 

eminence aod jtnfj eftion oyer the in* 


ferior curiones, who were, for that 
reafon, called curionts minores. The 
chief curio is compared by the fathers 
Catrou and Rout lie to the archpriefts 
or archdeacons in France, Handing in 
the fame relation to the other curio - 
tics , as they do to minifters of pa¬ 
rishes. He was chofen by all the cu¬ 
rias together. The curiones had the 
charge of the facriiices, almoft in the 
fame manner as the principal magi- 
ftrates had in Greece, 

Q~4 


each 



f 
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CHAP, each individual’s private diftrefs obliged him to per- 
vii. form, they crowded all the temples, where the ma¬ 
trons, lying proftrate d on the floors and fweeping 
them with their hair, deprecated the divine venge¬ 
ance, and implored the Gods to put an end to the 
plague. 


CHAP. WHETHER it was that they obtained favor 

vm. of the Gods, or that the unwholefom feafon of the 

y ear was now paft, from this time the diftemper by 
degrees abated, and their bodies began to recover 
health. Then they applied with vigor to public af¬ 
fairs, and after feveral interregnums, P. Valerius Pub- 
licola, the third day after he had been chofen inter- 
L. Luaetms re x, appointed L. Lucretius Trieipitinus, andT.Ve- 

and t\ vetu- turius, or rather Vetufius, Geminus, to be confuls. 
rius confuis. They entered upon their office on the eleventh day of 

B. j!c. 46°! Auguft % and the city was by this time fo healthful, as 

to be in a condition not only to ad: defenfively, but 
even to offend their enemies by carrying the war in¬ 
to their country. On intelligence, therefore, from 
the Hernici, that the enemy had entered their terri¬ 
tories, the Romans readily promifed to affift them. 
Two confular armies were levied. Veturius was fent 
to attack theVolfci in their own country. Tricipitinus, 
having been commiifioned to poft himfelf in fuch a 
manner, as to defend their allies lands from being 
ravaged, went no farther than into the territories of 
the Hernici. Veturius defeated and routed the ene¬ 
my in the firft engagement. The pillagers ftole by 
Lucretius as he lay encamped there, and marching 
along the tops of the hills of Prsneffe, from thence 
made a defeent into the open country. They pil¬ 
laged the lands of Pr^nefte andGabii, and from the 


d Thefe perfnns, who mdeavoun 
to appeafe the. incenled Gods, pro 
tratod thenvdves at the gates of the 
temple?, kilTed the thrc/hold, knock 
cd their ^gainft the door-pof 

and cratvjcd on rh«*ir bellv to the ai 
far or flirine of the God whom the 
4elircd to arpeufc. 


3 This month was called Sextzlis, 
as being the fix th in order from March, 
when they began their year. As the 
month Quin til is was called Julius, 
in honor of Julius Caefar, fo the month 
Sextilis was called Auguftus, in honor 
of the emperor Auguftus Caefar. 

laft 
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laft marched round to the hills of Tufculum. Rome CHAP. 

was ftruck with a terrible panic, more on account of vm. 
the furprize of this unexpected incurfion, than for 
want of fufficient force to repel it. Q^Fabius, who 
was governor of the city, by arming the youth and 
potting guards in proper places, preferved all things 
in fafety and quiet. The enemy therefore, having 
taken a great booty from the adjacent country, fetch¬ 
ing a compafs retired with their army not daring to 
approach the city. Growing more negligent in their 
march in proportion as they got at a diflance from 
the city, they fell in with the conful Lucretius, who 
having by his fcouts got certain intelligence of their 
rout, was ready drawn up, and waiting an opportunity 
to give them battle. Being thus prepared he imme¬ 
diately charged them feized with a fudden fear, and 
though he was inferior in numbers, routed and put 
to flight their numerous army *, and driving them into 
the vallies, from whence there was hardly any outlet, 
furrounded them on all fides. There the whole 
nation of the Volfci was almoft cut off. I find in 
fome annals that thirteen thoufand four hundred 
and feventy of them were killed in the battle and in 
the flight after it; one thoufand two hundred and 
fifty made prifoners, and twenty-feven ftandards 
brought out of the field. Though poflibly the number 
may be fomewhat exaggerated, yet it is certain that a 
great (laughter was made of them. The victorious 
conful, having got a great booty, returned to the fame 
camp which he had left. After that both confuls en¬ 
camped together. The ^qui and Volfci likewife unit¬ 
ed their broken forces. In this year they fought a third 
battle, wherein the Romans had the fame fuccefs as for¬ 
merly ; the enemy were routed and their camp taken. 

THUS was the Roman ftate reftored to ids for- CHAP. 

mer florifhing condition. But this fuccefs in war ix. 
immediately raifed inteftine commotions. C. Teren- 
tillus Arfa was that year tribune of the people. Think¬ 
ing the abfence of the confuls a fit opportunity for 
preferring the claims of the tribunes, he for feveral 

days 
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CHAP, days accufed the fenators of pride before the people, 
IX * but in a particular manner inveighed againft thecon- 

fular power as too abfolute and infupportable in a 
free ftate, reprefenting, 44 That it was only in name 
44 lefs odious, but in fadfc very near as grievous as 
44 regal government. That, inftead of one lord 
44 they had got two, with unbounded and unlimited 
“ power, who, being themfelves independent and 
44 reftrained by no authority, turned the whole dread 
44 of the laws againfc, and rigoroufly punifhed the 
“ breach of them in the common people. That 
44 their tyranny might not be perpetual, he would 
44 prefer a bill for authoring five a men, to draw 
44 up laws, for retraining the confulat power within 
44 due bounds. That the confuls might not exer- 
44 cife any authority over the people, but what they 
44 themfelves entrufted them with, and not fubftitute 
44 their own licentious tyranny and arbitrary wills in 
44 place of law.” While the patricians, on propofing 
this bill, were under terrible apprehenfions of having 
a yoke impofed on them in the abfence of the con¬ 
fuls, Q^Fabius governor of the city aftembled the 
fenate. He inveighed fo bitterly both againft pre- 
fering the bill and it’s author, that had both the con¬ 
fuls been prefent, to wreak their vengeance on the 
tribune, they could not have ufed greater threatnings 
and menaces. Fie charged him, 44 with lying in 
44 wait, and taking advantage of the abfence of the 
44 confuls, to attack the republic. Had the Gods in 
44 wrath curfed them with a tribune of his chara&er 
46 in the preceding year, when they were afflicted 
44 with the plague and war, it had been impoftible 
44 to have found a remedy againft his wicked defigns. 
44 When both the confuls were dead, the city di- 
64 ftrefled with ficknefs, and all things lay jumbled 


* Other authors fay ten ; and then tion of private affairs , Let tbefe law* 
the form of the bill was this : Let bo fixed up in the public forum ; and 
the people, in lawful ccmitia, eleEl ten let the annual magiftrates 9 as well at 
mcn y of a mature age, confuimnate <zvif- other judges, be obliged to conform them- 
dem 9 and unfpoted reputation 9 to draw [elves to tbem f in the decisions of the 
up a body of laws, as well for the ad - contr over fits 9 wbicb may arife in Rome . 
miniftration of the public % as determina - 
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together in confuhon 


he would have propofed CHAP. 


laws for deftroying the confular authority, and 
marched on the head of the Volfci and iEqui to 


tx. 


attack Rome 


Why did he arrogate this power 


himfelf? If the confuls had behaved haughtily 


lly ufed any 


they might be cited 


take their trial, and be arraigned before the peo 
pie as judges, of whofe body the perfon inhuman 


a 


ly treated was a member 


tne perion mnuman- 
Such proceedings as 


his would not render the confular, but tribunician 


(t 


odious and 


U 


power odious and infupportable, which having 
been lately foftened and reconciled to that of the 
patricians was falling again into it’s former enmity.” 


Nor did he 


him 


to defift from his purpofe, 
o the other tribunes, ce It 


but addreffing himfelf to the other tribunes, ce It 
“ is you, fays he, whom we conjure firft of all to 
“ confider, that the tribunician power was provided 
“ for the relief of inviduals, not for the deftrudtion 
“ of the whole. You were made tribunes of the 


a 


the relief of inviduals 


of the whole 


You 


U 


U 


U 


u 


u 


u 


peopl 


not enemies to the fenators 


Should the 


authority of the ftate in the abfence of it’s fupreme 


magiftrates be broke in upon 


would be a great 


grief to us, and derive hatred and reproach upon 
you. You will not lofe a tittle of your right, but 
only expofe yourfelves to lefs odium. Ufe your 


“ intereft with your collegue to fufpend all proceed 
“ ings, till the return of the confuls. The very 


U 


mgs, till the return of the confuls. The 

O ' 9 

iEqui and Volfci did not vigoroufly profei 


^ cruel and deftru&ive war 


gainft 


us 


laft 


year 


“ when both our confuls were dead of the plague.” 
His collegues prevailed with Terentillus, and the bill 


being in appearance put off, but 


confuls were immediatly fent for home 


fadl dropt, the 


LUCRETIUS returned to Rome with great CHAP, 


booty, but greater renown. 


His expofing, on his 


x. 


arrival, the whole fpoil in the campus martius, that 
every one for the fpace of three days might know 
and carry away what goods were his own, added 



coQfiderably to his reputation 


9 


What nobody claim¬ 
ed 
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CHAP, ed was fold. A triumph was declared due to the 
x. conful by univerfal confent, but was delayed becaufe 

the tribune ftill infilled on his bill, which the conful 
thought ought to be difcufled preferably to every 
thing elle. For fome days the matter was warmly 
debated in the fenate, and then before the people. 
At laft the tribune yielding to the dignity of the con¬ 
ful, dropt his bill. Upon this due honor was paid 
to the conful and his army. He triumphed over the 
iEqui and Volfci, his foldiers following in his train. 
An a ovation was granted to his coliegue, who en¬ 
tered the city without his army. In the following 
year an attempt was made on the new confuls by the 
revival of Terentilius’s law, which was now warmly 
efpoufed by the whole college of tribunes. The con- 

P. Volum- fuls were P. Volumnius, and Ser. Sulpicius. That 
nius and Ser. y ear heavens feemed to be on fire, and there 

confuls. happened a violent earthquake; and what had gain- 


b fc 461' ec ^ 110 crec ^ the y^r before, was now firmly believ¬ 
ed, viz. that a cow fpoke. Amongft other prodigies, 
it rained raw flefh, which, it is faid, was catched in 


the falling by numerous flocks of birds which flew 
round at that time. What of it fell to the ground 
lay fcattered for feveral days, without changing it’s 
fmell. The Sybilline books were confulted by the 
duumviri 5 , who prefided over facred things. They 
foretold danger from the coming of Grangers, and 


a A petty kind of triumph decreed lie calamity, as in cafe of fedition, a 
where the war was not very danger- Roman army’s being defeated, or the 
ous, and confequently the vidtory not appearance of prodigies, which were 
very important. The general to whom deemed fatal. Then thefe officers 
it was decreed, was not allowed to were to fee what the fybilline books 
enter the city in a chariot, or to be commanded put in execution. They 
crowned with laurel. He inarched prefided at the facriftces and public 
on foot to the cap'itol with a crown fports, which were made to appeafe 
of myrtle on his head. Upon a tri- the wrath of the Gods. They like- 
umph it was the common pratlice of wife had the ordering of every thing 
the general to transfer his army to relating to the ludi fecalares. They 
the command of another, excepting held their office for life, and were 
in times of confufion, when neither exempted from taxes, civil and jnih- 
this nor any other cuftom or law were tary employments. From duuinvin 
regarded, they encreafed to decemviri, and then 

b Thefe duumviri confulted the to quindecemviri. This magiftracy 
fybilline books, whenever the fenate was, with the other Roman fuper- 
pleafed. But recourfe waA feldom had ftitions, abolifhed by the emp^r 
to them, but under fome fevere pub- Thcodofius. 


to 
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X. 



to prevent any affault upon the higheft places of the CHAP 
city, and a daughter confequent thereon, amongft 
other things, the people were admoniftied to abftain 
from civil difcord. The fenators were accufed of con¬ 
triving this on purpofe to hinder the pafting of the 
Jaw, and the conteft ran very high. In the mean 
time the Hernici (as if the war was every year to 
keep in the fame track) bring account, that the Volfci 
and iEqui, not with ftanding they had been fo much 
reduced, were recruiting their army. That the An- 
tiates, who openly held their councils at Ecetra, were 
the chief fupport of the enemies of Rome. Antium. 
was the head of the confederacy, and furnifhed the 
troops for the war. 

before the fenate, an army c was immediately ordered 
to be levied. The confuls were commanded to ftiare 
the management of the war between them, the one to 
march againft the Volfci, the other againft the iEqui. 

The tribunes dinned the people’s ears by exclaiming 
in the forum, “ That the ftory of the Volfcan war 


When thefe things were laid 


was a mere fable invented 



the patricians, in 


C 


( 


c 


c 


€ 




c 


c 


c 


c 


i 


which the Hernici were beforehand inftru&ed to 
play their parts. Now indeed the liberties of 
the Roman people were not openly attacked, 
but undermined by artifice. Becaufe it was incre¬ 
dible, that the Volfci, who had almoft been all 
cut off, fhould, together with the iEqui, without 
any provocation, put their troops in motion, new 
enemies muft be looked out for: a faithful and 
neighbouring colony muft be defamed: war was 
denounced againft the Antiates who were inno¬ 
cent, but was to be carried on againft the Ro¬ 
man people, whom they were drawing headlong 
out of the city burthened with arms, that by ba- 
nifhing and fending the citizens out of the way, 
they might revenge themfelves on the tribunes, 
this means, that they might not be impofed 



c This way of levying forces was 
called making A choice, becaufe 
all the citizens being foldiers, in cafe 


of a war the confuls had power to 
chufe whomever they thought'fit for 
fervice. 




% 


upon 


3 
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CHAP. 41 upon by their fpecious pretexts, the foie defignof 
x. 44 the fenators was to evade the law, unlefs while 

the matter was entire, while they were at home, 
44 and in their gowns d , they Ihould take care, not 


* The toga was the moft common 
habit of the ancient Romans, efpe- 
ciaily in the times of the republic . 
Under the empire of Auguftus, the 
poor people often wore nothing but a 
tunick, or a fort of caffock. 4 7 unt- 
catus bic populus, fays Tacitus de Orat. 
tranfevntes nomine *vocat y & digito de- 
manfirat. This emperor, being an¬ 
gry, according to Suetonius, to fee 
the people fo clothed, could not help 
exprefiing his relentment at it. Look 
at thefe Romans, fays he, Romanos 

rerum dominos gentemque eogatam! No¬ 
thing has been more controverted than 
the form of the ancient Roman toga. 
Some, as Rubenius, are perfuaded it 
was open before from the top to the 
bottom. Le Ferrari, in his book, 
de re unfit art a, thinks, withmore pro¬ 
bability, that it had no opening but 
in the upper part, where a great hole 
was cut in it, for the head to go 
through, and to give the more play 
to the arms, this robe had no fleeves. 
it was pretty much like a mantle, 
which reaches down to the heels in 
great folds, only with this diffe¬ 
rence, that the toga was not open be¬ 
fore. The hole in the upper part 
of the toga, gave the right arm free 
play. But not the left, which was 
employed in holding up the bottom of 
the robe, the other lappet of which 
was thrown from the right fide over 
the left flioulder, for the convenience 
of a&ion. 

But was this garment fquare or 
round ? Or was it only a half round ? 
This is again another difpute among 
the moderns, and is both very diffi¬ 
cult to be determined,' and more tri¬ 
fling. The taga was generally white. 
Before luxury prevailed, iris value 
contifted only in the Snenefs of the 
wool, of which it was made. Thofe 
who flood candidates for the magi- 
ffcracy appeared in the cenutia, in a 
robe drelied by the fuller on purpofe. 
It was of a very bright and fliining 
white colour j from whence they had 
the name of Candidati, The com¬ 
mon toga worn by the Romani, was 


called toga pura> and was of the na¬ 
tural colour of wool. Though this 
fort of habit was pretty inconvenient 
for foldiers, yet it was ufed by the 
Roman foldiers in the firft ages of 
Rome, till for the convenience of the 
foldiery, habits were given them, of 
another form. After this, the toga 
was worn only by fuch as did not be¬ 
long to the army, and became the 
fymbol of peace, cedant arma togst* 
Some have thought, the Romans tied 
up the folds of the toga with a gir¬ 
dle : and quote a paflage in Macro- 
bius in proof of it. He, fpeakingof 
Caefar, Saturnal. b. Z. exprefles him- 
felf thus* ha toga pracingebatur , ut 
trabendo laciniatn, •velut mollts injurge w 
ret 9 ut Sylla tanquam providus dixerit 
RomptiOy cave tibi ilium putrum malt 
prcecinBum. But beiides that a girdle 
would have tied down the left arm, 
which could not have been ufed but 
by putting it under the lappets of the 
robe ; it is evident, the Romans 
wrapped the toga round their bodies 
in a manner, that a girdle wouId have 
been both inconvenient and ufelefs. 
The toga itfelf made a girdle : Ma- 
crobius therefore only means, that 
Csfar wrapped the lappets of his robe 
crofs him, in fuch an affefted man¬ 
ner, as made him to be thought effe¬ 
minate. The foldiers, when they 
alfo wore the toga in the army* ufed 
to faften it up, and bringing up the 
lappets under their ftomach, tie them 
in a knot, after the manner of the 
Gabini. This they did that they 
might be the more nimble. And from 
hence come the Latin expreffions c/a* 
Bus Gabirus y and in prccinBu , which 
was originally faid cf a man ready to 
fight. The Romans, who ufually 
went bare-headed, ufed to cover their 
heads with the upper part of their 
robe,which was like a cowl, to defend 
them from the fun, rain, and cold. 
Only they took care, as we learfl 
from Plutarch, to uncover their heads, 
whenever they met any perfon, to 
whom they would pay any refpeft 

Varro allures us, that in the firft 2g eJ 

of 
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11 to be driven from the city, nor receive a yoke of CHAP. 


“ flavery. 


u 


ic 


c* 


4 ; 


U 


be wanting. 


If they had courage, help fhould not 


x 


All the tribunes were of one mind. 


There was no fear of a foreign enemy. Nor 
was there any danger : the Gods had laft year 
taken care, that their liberty ihould be defended 
with fafety. 


SUCH were the remonftrances of the tribunes. CHAP 

The confuls, on the other hand, eredled their tri- xi. 
bunals in their very fight, and were railing an army. 


fing an army. w v , * ! ® 0 ^ 


Thither the tribunes ran in great hurry, drawing the 
aflembly after them. A few were called on, as it 


as it 


try how the matter would go, but immedi 


ly a tumult arofe 


Whomever the lidtor feized 


by command of the conful, the tribune ordered 


be releafed 


Neither party kept within the bounds 


of the laws, but trufting to force and violence ftrove 


gam 


their ends 


As the tribunes were adtive 


oppofing the levies, fo were the patricians in hinder¬ 
ing the paffing of the law, which was propofed every 


day 


which 


aflembly of 


peopl 


held 


A quarrel began when the tribunes commanded the 
people to leave the forum, from which the patricians 
would not fuffer themfelves to be excluded. The 
aged fenators for the mofr part abfented themfelves, 
from thefe meetings, becaufe the debates were not 
managed with temper, but left to the direction of rafh 
and audacious men: and the confuls for fome time 
ftayed away for fear of expofing the dignity of their of¬ 
fice to infults in fuch a mixed rabble. There was one 
Csefo a Quindtius, a young man of high fpirits, with 
which his noble birth, huge fize and great ftrength in* 
fpired him. To thefe gifts the Gods had bellowed upon 


of Rome, the toga was a garment 
ufed both by men and women. But 
afterwards the Roman ladies wore a 
particular habit, of which we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak hereafter. Af¬ 
ter this the toga W 2 S ufed by none 

but lcofe women, They were oblig- 

3 


ed by the laws to appear in it, as a 
mark of their infamy. 

* The name of Cafo was ufunlly 
given to thofe children, who could no 
otherwife be brought into the world 
than by cutting open their mothers* 


him 
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CHAP, him he had added many honors gained in war, and was 

a good fpeaker in the forum, fo that no man belonging 
to the republic was deemed a greater orator, or a braver 
■foldier. This man, when furrounded by a crowd of 
Senators, was always the moft confpicuous among 
the reft, and, as if on account of his eloquence and 
ftrength, in him had been centred all dictatorial and 
confular power; he was the only perfon who fuftain- 
ed the ftorms of the tribunes, and fury of the mob. 
Under his conduCt the tribunes had been frequently 
driven out of the forum, the rabble difperfed and 
put to flight. Who ever came in his way was fure 
to be foundly drubbed, and ftripped. So that it 
was evident, had he been allowed to have run on 
in this courfe, the bill would have been quite loft. 
Upon this, while the other tribunes feemed to have 
loft all heart, A. Virginius, one of their college,; 
fummoned Casfo againft a certain day to be tried for 
his life. This affront rather inflamed than daunted 
this impetuous young nobleman; fo that he more vi* 
goroufly oppofed the law, infulted the people, and 
attacked the tribunes, having then as it were a juft 
caufe of making war upon them. His accufer differ¬ 
ed him after his impeachment to run on, that by his 
outrages he might blow up the refentment invidi- 
oufly kindled againft him, and furnifh frefh matter 
for his indictment The tribune continued ftill to 
propofe the law, not fo much from any hope of car¬ 
rying it, as to provoke this rafh youth. In the 
mean time many unadvifed fpeeches and aCtions of 
the young nobility were charged upon Caefo alone, 
who was become odious, notwithftanding which he 
continued his oppofltion to the law. A. Virginius 
was every now and then reprefenting to the peo¬ 
ple, 66 Do you not perceive, Romans, fays he, that 
it will be impoffible for Caffo to continue in the 
city, and for you at the fame time to carry the 
law, which you are fo eagerly bent upon ? But why 
do I mention the law ? He obftruCls your liberty 
and exceeds all the Tarquins in haughtinefs. Wai 

til 
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s: till he is made conful or dictator, whom you fee CHAP. 
“ in his private capacity domineer over you, by his 


“ uncommon {Length and audacioufnefs. 


33 


Many, 



complaining that they had been feverely beaten, ap¬ 
proved of the tribune’s fpeech, and incited him to 
profecute the affair to the utmofl. 

THE day of trial was now come, and it appear- CHAP, 

ed people were generally of opinion, that their li- XIL 
berty depended on the condemnation of Caefo. Then 
at length was he forced to make very mean fub- 



I 

1 

i 

i 

il 

l 

| 

S 
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millions and folicit. the commons one after another. 
His relations and friends, the principal men of the 
city, attended him. T. Quindtius Capitolinus, who 
had been thrice conful, after recounting many honors 
he had gained himfelf as well as thofe of his family, 
affirmed, 44 that neither of the Quindtian race, nor in 
“ the city of Rome, had there ever been fo promi* 
“ fing a genius, or fuch a profpedt of complete bra- 
“ very, as difcovered itfelf in Caefo. That he had 
u made his firft campaign under him, and he had 
“ often feen him fight valiantly againft the enemy ” 
Sp. Furius faid, “ that he had been fent by Q. Capito* 
“ linus to his relief when he was in the midit of dan¬ 
ger, and he thought, no man had at that time con¬ 
tributed more, by his valor, to the re-eftablifhment 
“ of the affairs of the ftate, than Caefo.” L. Lucretius, 
who had been conful the preceding year, all glorious 
in the high renown he had lately acquired, fhared 
his honor with Caefo: reckoning up all his combats, 
and recounting the great exploits he had performed 
when he had been fent out on parties and in pitched 
battles, he earneftly advifed, 44 that they would rather 
“ chufe to retain as their fellow citizen, than fend into 
“ banifhment this excellent youth, who was adorned 
tc with every natural endowment and gift of fortune, 
“ and would prove of the greatefl fervice to any flate 
he fhould go to. Age would daily leflen that fire 
and impetuofity of temper, which gave them of- 


U 


it 


it 

iC 

it 


fence. 

Vql* I. 


Experience, which he now wanted, he 

R 64 would 
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CHAP. 6t would every day acquire. That therefore as years 
xii. were correcting his vices, and his virtues ripening, 

« he hoped they would permit that illuftrious youth 
<c to grow old amongft them.” With them Caefo’s 
father QuinCbius firnamed Cincinnatus joined his en¬ 
treaties, befeeching them for his fake, who had never 
offended any one by word or deed, to pardon his 
fon. He induftrioufly avoided the mention of his 
virtues, for fear of increafing the people’s envy, and 
only befought them to forgive his faults which were 
the effects of youth. But fome declined to receive 
the fubmiflions of fo great a man.either through mo- 
deft y or fear. Others, complaining that they and their 
friends had been feverely beaten, plainly teftified their 
fentiments by the rough anfwer they gave. 

CHAP. BESIDES the general odium, a particular charge 
xm. was brought againft Qefo, to which M. YoJfcius 

FiCtor % who had been tribune of the people the year ; 
before, rofe up and gave evidence. He faid, ct that ! 
46 not long after the plague had raged in the city, ? 
44 he had fallen in with a company of young patri- f 
64 clans committing a riot in the Sublira b . And a j 
44 quarrel happening, Gefohad with his lift knocked ! 
44 down his elder brother who had not perfectly re- f 
44 covered of his ficknefs, and had left him almoft 
44 dead. Being carried home between mens hands, 

“ he was of opinion, that he died of that blow*, but 
44 the confuls for the preceding year would not allow 
44 him to profecute Gsfo for this cruel murder.” 
This accufation fo exafperated the people, that in 
their rage they had very near fallen upon and killed 
Caefo on the fpot. Virginius commanded him to be 
feized, and carried to prifon, but the patricians oppofed 
this order by force. His father T. QuinCtius cried out, 

44 that one, againft whom an adtion is brought for 


a This firname of Fi£tor was pro- in one of the valleys of mount Callus, 
bably given to M. Vollciiis, from his and was anciently called pagus fttcuja- 
bearing falfe witnefs againft Caefo. ruts. It gave name to that tribe call- 

b Subura was a village which flood ed (ribas tjuburana, 
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£ a capital crime, and for which he is foon after CHAP, 

‘ to take his trial, ought not to have violence done 


XIII. 


‘ him, betore he is condemned or fo much as heard 


1 in his own defence.” The tribune replied, “ that 
it was not his intention to inflidt any punifhment 


C 




( 


9 


upon him, till he fhould be legally condemned, but 
‘ only to fecure him in prifon till the day of trial* 

‘ that as he had killed a man, the Roman people 
* might have it in their power to punifti him for 
this murder.” The tribunes being appealed to 
exerted their right of aflifting the opprefied, by tak¬ 
ing the middle way between Virginius’s pretenfions 
and thofe of Caefo’s friends, ordering the criminal to 
appear in perfon at his trial, and to promife to pay 
a certain fum of money to the people in cafe of non- 
appearance. It was long before they could agree on a 
reafonable fum. The fum was referred to the decifion 
of the fenate, and while they were deliberating on it 
the criminal was kept under arreft in the common 
hall. It Was agreed he fhould give fecurity, and each 
furety was to become bound in the fum of three thou- 
land afles of brafs c , but it was left to the determination 
of the tribunes how many there fhould be, and they 
concluded on ten, and that number became furety for 
the criminal’s appearance. He was the firft who gave 
fecurity to the ftate. Upon his being fet at liberty, 
he went next night fn exile to the Hetrurians. On 
the day of trial,when his being in banifhment was urged 
as an excufe, Virginius notwithftanding held the co- 
mitia, and the reft of the tribunes being called upon, 
difmifted the aflembly. The fine was rigoroufly ex¬ 
acted of the father, fo that after felling all his effects, 
he lived for fome time like an exile, in a retired and 
folitary cottage on the other fide of the Tiber. 

THIS trial and propofing the law employed the CHAP, 
whole city, which had no foreign war to difturb it. 

The tribunes, flufhed with their fuppofed victory, 
thought, that as they had ftruck a terror into the pa- 


XIV, 
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c According to Arhuthaot, the amount of thb in flerling money is 1. of. 
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CHAP, tricians by the banifhment of Caefo, the law was now 
xiv. ^ good as palled, and that the moft aged of the fathers, 

by not medling in the adminiftration of affairs, had 
yielded to them all authority in the date. The young 
noblemen, efpecially fuch as had been companions of 
Caefo, without having their courage impaired, became 
more incenfed againd the plebeians. But in one re- 
fpedt they were much improved ; for they kept 
their refentment within bounds. As foon as the bill 
began to be propofed after the banifhment of Caefo, 
being ready prepared, and attended by a great num¬ 
ber of clients, they attacked the tribunes, whenever 
they furnifhed them with a handle by removing them 
out of the affiembly. They made this aflault in fuch 
a manner, that neither the chief honor nor odium of 

4 

it could be derived on any particular perfon •, for they 
were all equally concerned, and the people complained, 
that inftcad of one a thoufand Caefos had darted up. 
None were more peaceable or quiet than they on the 
intermediate days, when the tribunes did not offer 
to prefer the bill. They courteoufly faiuted, dif- 
courfed with, and invited the plebeians to their houfes, 
aflembled with them in the forum, and even, fuffered 
the tribunes to hold aflcmblies on other affairs with¬ 
out interruption. They never, either in public or 
private, the wed any paffion, but when the law be¬ 
gan to be propofed. On every other occafion thefe 
young noblemen were very complaifant to the com¬ 
mons. For the tribunes were not only fuffered to 
do their other bufinefs quietly, but were re-chofento 
ferve that office next year without an unhandfom 
word, or the lead violence offered to them. By fuch 
gentle ufage and Toothing fpeeches they by degrees 
foftened the people, and by thefe devices ftaved off 
the law for all that year. 


CHAP. 




Ap. Claudius 
and P. Vah 


THE date enjoyed more tranquillity than it had 
done for fome time before, when C. Claudius, f° n 
of Appius, and P. Valerius Poplicola 3 received the 


Poplicola 

confuh. 


Y.ofR., 192 . B.J.C,40o» 


a This was Poplicola’s fecon 1 coafulatc. 


confulfhip 
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confulfhip. The new year produced nothing remark- CHAP, 
able, the Slate being entirely employed about draw- xv - 
ing up and ratifying the law. The more the young 
patricians insinuated themfelves into the favor of the 
plebeians, the more vigorously did the tribunes on 
the other hand drive to render them fufpedted, by the 
mod grievous accufations. They fpread a report, 

“ that they had entered into a confpiracy, that Caefo 
“ was in Rome, that a plot was formed to kill the tri- 
u bunes, and maSTacre the people. That the old 
“ fenators had given the young nobility commiffion 
“ to abolifh the tribunician power, and to reftore 
<c the Slate to the fame form of government in which 
“ it was before the feceSlion to the facred mount.” 


Belides all this they dreaded a war with the Volfci 
andiEqui, which was now become common and hap¬ 
pened regularly almoft every year : and moreover a 
new and unexpected calamity broke out nearer home. 
The outlaws and Slaves, to the number of four thoufand 
five hundred, furprized the capitol and citadel in the 
nighttime under the conduct of oneAppiusHerdonius, 
a Sabine. They immediately put to the fword every 
man in the citadel, who refufed to join in their con¬ 
fpiracy, or to take up arms along with them. In 
the confulion fome ran precipitately, and in a great 
panic down into the forum, where nothing was to 
be heard but the voices of thofe calling by turns, 
“ to arms,” and ct the enemy is in the city.” The 
confuls were equally afraid of arming the people, 
or buffering them to be without arms b . Not know- 
ing whether this fudden calamity, which had befal¬ 
len the city, arofe from a foreign or domeftic ene¬ 
my, was the effedt of the people’s hatred, or the 
treachery of the Slaves, they endeavoured to fettle the 
prefent confulion, and fometimes the more they endea¬ 
vored to quiet it, the more it increafed. Nor was it 
indeed poSIible to govern the people in this conflerna- 


b By this it would appear that the 
Roman arms, in time of peace, were 
kept in public arfcnals, under the 
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cuftody of the chief mngiftrates, who 
gave them out only as the public ne- 


ceffities required. 
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and aftoniftiment. At length they gave afms, but 
all indifcriminately 



could fafely truft to guard every pi 
unknown enemy. As they were 


enemy 




CC 




unjuftly banifhed from 


CC 


a 


would have recourfe to the Volfci and iTq 


4C 




ail 


pedients, and put all their enemies m mo 


_,ainft them 

O 


t 

► 

4 


many as they 
:e, againft the 
jrtain who the 
and intirely ignorant of their numbers, 
they fpent the remainder of the night in great per¬ 
plexity, polling guards in proper places through the 
whole city. At laft day came and difcovered both 
whence the war came, and who was at the head of it, 
Appius Herdonius from the wall of the capitol pro¬ 
claimed liberty to the haves, telling them tc that he 
had undertaken the caufe of every one in diftrefs, 

* c with a refolution to reftore thofe who had been 

country, and 

take the grievous yoke of fervitude off the 
« necks of the haves. He wifhed, however, that 
the Roman people would of themfelves do this. | 
But if there was no hopes of relief from them, he 

'try 
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CHAP. TPIE fenators and confuls now faw more clearly | 
xvi. into the matter. But befides the calamities which ! 
*** axm v n * u prefently threatned them, they were afraid that the i 

Veientes and Sabines had been the authors of this 
confpiracy ; and whilft fo many enemies were in the 
city, the Sabine and Hetrurian forces would imme¬ 
diately appear before Rome according to concert, and 
after them, that their conftant enemies, the Volfci 
and /Equi, would march, not as formerly to ravage 
their lands, but even to poffefs themfelves of their 
very city, which was in part taken. They had many 
and different grounds of fear *, but what perplexed 
them above all others, was a dread of the flaves, not 
knowing but every man had an enemy in his own 
houfe. It was neither fafe to confide in them, nor 
by fufpedcing their fidelity to irritate them more. 
And to fuch llraits were they reduced that it was fcarce 
probable, that even a thorough agreement between the 

two orders of the ft ate would enable them to ward of 

J 

thefi 
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XVI. 



thefe impending dangers. But amidll fo many greater CHAP 
calamities that they actually felt, and others that were 
Hill-calling up, none apprehended any evil either from 
tribunes or people. The difturbances thefe occafioned 
were but inconsiderable, being ever the confequences of 
freedom from all other calamities, and besides feemed 
for the prefent to be lulled afleep by this foreign alarm. 

And yet the oppofition of the tribunes preffed hardeft 
upon them in this moll dangerous fituation of their 
affairs. For fuch madnefs poffeffed them, that they in¬ 
filled “ the war was a mere trick, and that the capitol 
had been feized only to divert the people’s minds 


e 


CC 


u 


cc 


cc 


from thoughts of the 


which being once pad 


ed thofe clients and dependents ot the patricians 
feeing all their 


efforts to obftru( 5 t 


fruf- 


“ trated, would flea! away in greater filence thai 
cc they had come.” With that, calling the peopl 
from their arms, they held an affembly to pafs the 

law. 
fenate 


In the mean time the confuls convened 
pprehenfive of greater danger from the 


bunes than from the enemy, who had alarmed them 
in the night. 

WHEN word was brought, that the people had Cjy[AP 
laid down their arms and abandoned their polls, P. xvii. 


Valerius, leaving his colleg 


keep the fenate 



gethe 


left the fenate-houfe in a great hurry and 


into the 


pie 


to the tribunes 


CC 


U 


What ! 

Will 


the 




meaning of this, faid he, tribunes ? 
cs under the command and condud of Appius Her- 
u donius, overturn the republic ? Has he, who 

2vail with your Haves to join him. 


CC 


could 


P 1 


u been fo fortunate as to have feduced } 
it feem good to you to quit your 


CC 


cc 


cc 


c; 


cc 


3 Does 
and fet 


about enadmg 


the enemy 


heads ?” Then turning to the peopl 
if you have no regard for the city, 
yourfelves ; yet fure you reverend 


“ Romans, 

.0 regard for 
the Gods of 


3 It was ufual both for the fena- to meet in fomc temple, or at leaft 
torn, tribunes, and other magiftrates, in places confecrated by augury. 
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44 your country, who are prifoners to your enemy! 
44 Jupiter, the greateft and bed: of beings, queen 
44 Juno, Minerva, and all the other Gods and God- 
4 • defies, are actually befet, fiaves are encamped 
44 round your tutelary Gods. Do you think this argues 
44 a people in their fenfes ? While lo powerful an 
44 enemy is not only within the walls, but even in 
44 the citadel overlooking the forum and place of our 
44 afiemblies; the comitia in the mean time are held 
41 in the forum, the fenate is met in the temple: 
44 as if we enjoyed the greateft tranquillity, the fe- 
44 nator gives his opinion, and the other Romans 
44 their fuffrages! Ought not rather all, patricians, 
44 plebeians, confuls, tribunes, citizens and men, to 
44 take arms and lend their help ; would it not be 
44 more decent to fly to the capitol, to deliver and 
44 regain that auguft habitation of the great Jupiter? 
44, Do thou, O father Romulus, infpire thy defcen- 
44 dants with the fame courage, whereby thou for- 
44 merly recovered!!: this citadel, which the Sabines 
44 had made themfelves mafters of by bribery. Com- 
44 mand them to enter the fame way which thou ftrft 
44 led, and thy army entered after thee. Lc 4 I, who 
44 am conful, as far as a mortal man can follow a 
44 God, will be the firffc to follow thee and thy foot- 
44 fteps.” Then he concluded, 44 that he would 
44 take arms, and fummoned every Roman to do the 
44 fame. That without regard to confular authority, 
44 tribunician power, or the facred laws, he would 
44 treat' whoever fhould oppofe him, whatever he 
44 was, wherever he fhould meet him, in the capitol 
44 or in the forum, as an enemy. Since the tribunes 
44 had forbid them to arm againft Appius Herdonius, 
44 they might command them to take up arms againft 
44 P. Valerius the conful. He would venture to do 
44 by the tribunes, what the founder of his fami- 
44 ly had dared to do by the kings.” Every thing 
feemed to be upon the point of coming to the utmoft 
violence, and that the fedition of the Romans would 

become a fpedlacle to the enemy. It was impoflible 

1 either 
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either to get the law ena&ed, or for the conful to CHAP, 

march againft the capitol. At laft the night coming 


XVII. 


put an end to the difputes which were 


begun. 

The tribunes were peaceable all night for fear of the 
armed partizans of the confuls. When thefe authors 
of fedition were out of the way, the fenators went 
round amongft the people, and mingling with them 
where they faw them in crowds together, entered in¬ 
to difcourfes fuitable to the times, admonifhing them 



“ to beware, into what extremity 
plunged the republic. That the 


cc 


u 


of danger 

o 

conteft wj 


they 


s, but 

“ both fenators and commons, the citadel of Rome, 


now between the patricians and plebeiar 


U 


the temples of their Gods, nay their national and 
domeftic Gods themfelves, were abandoned to their 


46 enemies. While thefe meafures 


taking for 


mean 


ppeafmg the contentions in the forum, the confuls 

time, went to poll guards at the gates 
and walls, left the Sabines and Veientes fhould come 
and attack the city. 


THAT very night accounts of the taking the CHAP. 

citadel, furprizing the capitol, and of the other civil XV 11L t 
difturbances at Rome, were carried to Tufculum,' 
where at that time L. Mamilius was dictator. He 
immediately aftembled the fenate, introduced the 
meftengers, and ftrongly remonftrated, tc that they 
“ ought not to wait till ambafladors fhould come in 
u form from Rome to demand aid •, that the very 
“ danger and hazard, their confederate Gods and 
“ the facred obligation of treaties required expedi- 
u tion. The Gods would never give them a like op- 
“ portunity of obliging fo powerful and neighbour- 
“ ing a ftate.” They chearfully confented to fend 
them fuccours, and their youth were immediately 
muttered and armed. They reached Rome by day¬ 
break, and were taken at a diftance for the iEqui and 
Volfci coming to attack it. When that groundless 
fear was diftipated, they were received into the city, 

and marched in a body to the forum, where P. Va¬ 
lerius, 
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CHAP, lerius, having left the guard of the gates to his col- 
xviii. legue, was already drawing up his troops. The re- 
\*py**j putation of the man had great weight with the peo- 

pie, when he afliired them, 44 that as foon as the 
44 capitol fhould be recovered and the city in quiet, 
44 if they would allow themfelves to be informed of 
44 the fecret and treacherous views concealed under 
44 the law, he would remember his anceftors, re- 
44 member his firname, which his progenitors had 
44 left as an hereditary obligation upon him to fup- 
44 port the interefts of the people, and would not 
44 interrupt their aflemblies.* 5 Upon that they fol¬ 
lowed him as their leader, in fpite of the ftrong oppo- 
iition of the tribunes, and gained the top of the capi¬ 
tol hill, in conjunction with the Tufculan auxiliaries, 
Thefe allies and the citizens ftrove in noble emula¬ 
tion, who fhould have the glory of recovering the 
citadel, and each general encouraged his own men. 
Then began the enemy to tremble, having nothing 
to rely on but the ftrength of the place. The con¬ 
federate army of Romans and Tufculans attack¬ 
ed them brifkly, while they were in this confterna- 
tion, and had already broke into the porch of the 
temple, when P.Valerius, animating the battle at the 
head of his troops, was killed. P. Volumnius, a 
man of confular dignity, faw him fall, and ordering 
his men to cover his body, flew to put himfelf in 
the conful’s place. The Roman foldiers fought with 
fuch ardor and fury that they did not perceive their 
lofs, and had gained the victory before they were 
fenfible they fought without their general. Many 
of the exiles polluted the temple with their blood, 
and many of them were taken alive, but Herdonius 
himfelf was flain. And thus was the capitol re¬ 
gained. Every prifoner was punifhed fuitably to his 
condition % according as he was a freeman or flave, 
The Tufculans had the public thanks. The capitol 

was cleanfed and purified b ; and the people are faid 

tc 

c Thfe freemeh 'were beheaded and b To bring armed men into th 

the Haves crucified, temgles of the Gods was an impiou 

pro 



* 
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to have call farthings c into the conful’s houfe, in 
order to bury him with the greater pomp. 



PEACE being thus obtained, the tribunes urged CHAP, 
the fenators to perform the promife of P. Valerius. XIX - 
Bat they efpecially prefs’d Claudius 44 to deliver ( ^ P V' 5v ^ 
li the manes of his collegue from the imputation 
“ of fraud, by allowing the law to be propofed.” 

He abfolutely refufed, till they fhould chufe him 
a collegue. They continued to wrangle about this, 
till the comitia were held for the eledtion of another 
conful. In the month of December, L. Quin&ius l. Quin&ius 
Cincinnatus, Carlo’s father, was chofe conful by J^tTfuppfy 
the vigorous efforts of the fenators, and immedi- the place of 

ately entered upon his office. The plebeians were Valerlus * 
terribly alarmed, when they faw they were to have a 
conful, who was provoked againft them, whofe power 
was great by the favor he had with the fenate, and 
was efteemed on account of his perfonal merit ; and 
who befides had three fons not inferior to Csefo in 
courage, but far furpaffing him in prudence and difcre- 
tion,when occafion required. He no fooner entered 
into office, than in the fpeeches he daily made in his 
tribunal, he was as bitter in his rebukes to the fena¬ 
tors, as he was fevere in checking the infolence of the 
commons. cc To the want of refolution in your 
“ order, faid he to the fenators, it is owing, that 
u the fame tribunes from year to year, not as in the 
“ Roman republic, but in fome diforderly houfe, 

“ by their licentious fpeeches and Icandalous im- 
“ peachments domineer over every thing. Toge- 
“ ther with my fon, Csefo, all merit, fteadinefs, 
cc and every quality that adorned youth in war or 
u peace, had been baniffied and driven out of Rome. 

“ Babblers, feditious perfons, and fowers of difcord 
u were, by bafe practices, a fecond, yea a third 


; ; prophanation of them; it was there- c This was really a mark of re- 
fore neceflhry to purify them. In fpetl for the dead coniul, not that 
k this ceremony they ufed facrifices, his family was reduced to want. The 
| holy w’ater, afperfions, and.fumiga- Roman farthing, or 4 th part of an as 9 

1 ^ tions of fulphur, olive branches, lau- was in value almoft equal to our halt- 
; rel branches, and odoriferous herbs. penny. 

! * c time 
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CHAP. 44 time c ho fen to ferve the office of tribunes, and 
xix. <c Jived Jike kings with lawlefs fway. Does that 

44 fame AulusVirginius, faid he, lets defefve punilh- 
44 ment for not being in the capitoJ, than Herdo- 
44 nius for feizing it ? By Hercules, who ever weighs 
44 the matter aright, will think he deferves it more. 
44 If Herdonius did no more, yet by openly declar- 
44 ing himfelf your enemy, he, as it were, fore- 
46 warned you to arm in your own defence. This 
44 Virginius, by denying there was any war, difarm- 
44 ed and expofed you defenceiefs to the mercy of 
44 your flaves and exiles. And did you, (I fay it 
44 with deference to C. Claudius, and reverence to P. 
44 Valerius, who is dead ) march up the hill to attack 
44 the capitol, before you had deftroy’d thefe ene- 
44 mies, which were in the forum. Before Gods 
44 and men it is a fhame, that, when enemies were 
44 in poffeffion of the citadel and capitol, when a 
44 captain of exiles and haves, after having pro- 
44 faned every thing, had taken up his quarters in 
44 the temple of Jupiter the good and great, arms 
44 fhould be taken up at Tufculum, before they were 
44 at Rome. That it Ihould be doubtful, whether 
44 L. Mamilius, the Tufculan general, or C. Clau- 
44 dius and P. Valerius, the Roman confuls, had de- 
44 livered the citadel of Rome ; and that we, who 
44 formerly would not fuffer the Latines to arm, 
44 even in their own defence, when the enemy was 
44 encamped in their country, fhould at this time 
44 have been taken and deftroyed, had not thefe 
44 very Latines, of their own good will, taken up 
44 arms to relieve us. Is this, O tribunes, aiding the 
44 people, to expofe them unarmed to be butchered 
44 by their enemies ? Truly, if the meaneft wretch 
44 among your plebeians, whom ye have as it were 
44 disjoined from the reft of the people, and formed 
44 a native country of your own, and a common- 
44 wealth peculiar to yourfelves ; I fay, if the mean- 
44 eft of them fhould bring you account of his houfe 
44 being befet by a company of armed men, you 

44 would 


i 



a 


u 


u 
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53 


xix. 


« would think it incumbent on you to fend himfuc- CHAP 
*< cours. Did Jupiter, the beft and greateft of be¬ 
et ings, when furrounded by armed exiles and flaves, 

“ feem unworthy to be refcued by human aid ? And 



yet thefe very men infift upon being counted in- 
“ violable, who reckon not the very Gods them- 
“ felves facred and inviolable! Do you, thus im- 
t£ merfed in crimes againft Gods and men, boaft that 


« you (hall have your Jaw palled this year ? But I 
< £ fwear, that if you carry it, the day on which I 
« was created conful was an unlucky day to the 
££ date, nay more unfortunate than that on which' 


££ the conful, Valer 


It 


u 


was llain 


B 


firft of 


Romans, my collegue and I 


refolved to lead 


the legions againft the ^Iqui and Volfci. I know' 
not by what fatality the Gods are more propitious 


“ to us in 


than in peace 


And 


better 


££ conclude from what is paft, than in reality to* ex- 
perience what we muft have fuflFered from thofe 
nations, had they known that the capitol was in 
pofteflion of exiles 


55 


THE conful’s fpeech amazed the plebeians, while CHAP, 
the fenators began to, refume courage, believing the xx - 
date was re-inftated in it’s former condition. The 
other conful better at feconding than making a mo¬ 
tion, patiently fuffered his collegue firft to open this 
weighty matter, but claimed to himfelf a fhare in 
the execution of the confular office. But the tri¬ 


bunes,. fcoffing at his words as mere vaporing, pro* 
ceeded to alk how the confuls would lead out an 

- 0 1 

££ army ; for none of their college would fuffier them 
£C to make any levies.” Quindlius replied, 66 we 
‘ c want none j feeing, at the time when Valerius 
“ armed the people to retake the capitol, they had 
“ all fwore folemnly, that they would rendezvous 
“ at the conful’s command, and not difband with- 
" out his orders. Therefore we command all who 
“ took this oath to come to-morrow in arms to the 
cc lake Rigillus.” Then began the tribunes to cavil. 




C^HAP. and would fain have abfolved the people from that 
xx. foiemn obligation by this evafion, that QuinCtius was 

on jy a p r i va ^ e perfbn, when they bound themfelves 
by the oath. But the contempt of the Gods, which 
is fo common in our age, was at that time unknown 5 
nor did any then interpret oaths or wreft the laws to 
their own purpofes, but ftriCfcly conformed to them as 
the rule of their conduct. The tribunes, therefore, 
feeing no hopes left of being able to hinder the levies, 
confiilted how to delay the army’s march 5 the ra¬ 
ther becaufe there was a report fpread, te that the 
“ augurs had been ordered to attend at the lake 
46 Rigillus. The place was to be confecrated *, 
46 where, after taking the aufpices b , the confuls 
fiC might treat with the people in order to repeal, by 
61 their votes in the comitia, whatever laws had been 
<c paired at Rome by the violence of the tribunes. 
<c That there the people would agree to whatever the 
4< confuls pleafed. The right of receiving appeals did 
44 not extend beyond a mile from the city, and the 
44 tribunes jurifdi&ion being confined to that diftance, 
44 if they fhould come to the place of rendezvous, 
66 they would with the reft of the people be fubjed 
46 to the authority of the confuls.” Thefe things 
terrified them ■, but what difquieted them moft was 
what QuinCfcius often gave out, “ that he would not 
44 affemble the comitia for the election of confuls. 
44 That the affairs of ftate were reduced to that extre- 
** mity, as rendered it impracticable to retrieve them 
** by ordinary methods ; and there was a neceflity 
44 for nominating a dictator in order to make them, 
44 who made it their bufinefs to difturb the tranquil* 
4 4 lity of the republic, fenfible that there was no ap- 
44 peal from that magiftrate.” 


a The decrees of the fenate a- 
mong the Romans were thought void 
and null, if paffed in an unconfecrat- 
ed place. 

h The Romans did nothing with¬ 
out firft confulting the augurs, and 

taking the aufpices. Jf the omens 

3 


were not favorable for the holding th 
comitia, or in any other cafe, the! 
officers madeufe of the words aliodn 
another day . If they were favorable 
they faid, addixit avis cornix> 01 
cor<vus fecit re ft am ^ the birds promt 
good fucccfs* x 


f 
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IN the mean time the fenate was met in the Capi¬ 
tol, whither the tribunes came with the people in the 
utmoft confirmation. The multitude made a great 
clamor, imploring the compaffion fometimes of the 
confuls and fometimes of the fenators. But the con- 
ful was inflexible, till the tribunes had firft promifed 
to fubmit themfelves for the future to what the fe- 
nators fhould require of them. Then the conful 
made a motion in favor of the demands of the tribunes 
and people, and the fenate came to the following refo- 
lutions, “ that the tribunes fliould neither propofe 
“ their law that year, nor the confuls lead an army 
<c out of the city. That they judged it inconfiftent 
“ with the intereft of the ftate, to continue the fame 
“ magiftrates in office from year to year, or to ele<5l 
“ the fame perfons tribunes more than once.” The 
confuls fubmitted to this decree ; but the fame tri¬ 
bunes, in fpite of the confuls remonftrances, were 
re-ele<fted. The patricians, not to be behind hand 
with the plebeians, put Quin&ius in nomination for 
the confulate. On no occafion did this conful exert 
himfelf, through the whole year, with greater ve- 

Is it any wonder,” 


hemence than upon this. 




fays he. 


CC 


O confcript fathers, that your authority 


u 


u 


U 


u 


u 


“ is contemptible to the people ? You fet light by it 
“ yourfelves, when becaufe they have broke through 
“ an order of the fenate by continuing the fame ma¬ 
giftrates, you would do the fame, that you may not 
be outdone by them in temerity, as if to be un¬ 
steady and wavering was to have moft power in 
the republic. It is greater levity and folly to in¬ 
fringe a«5ts and decrees of your own making, than 
“ thofe of others. Tread you, O confcript fathers, 
(£ in the fteps of the giddy multitude, and do you, 
lc who ought to be an example to others, rather than 
“ fet them a pattern of fteady conduct, follow their 
“ precedents to do evil •, whilft I, difdaining to copy 
after the example of the tribunes, will not fuffer 
“ myfelf to be nominated again for th6 confulate 

61 contrary 
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CHAP 


cc 


contrary to the fenate’s decree. 


And Jet me con 


XXI. 


44 


44 


jure you in particular, O C. Claudius, to reftraii 








this licentioufnefs of the Roman people ; and be 


♦ 


44 


affured by me, that I fhail be fo far from look' 


/ 'i 




- +t 


44 


44 


ing on your conduct herein, as obftrucfting m 


ti- 


honor, that J fhall count it an addition to the re. 




-V 






... J 


44 


putation I (hall gain by defpiling this dignity, and 




!‘-a 


44 


as a leffening of that ill will which being continued 


» 


4 


ft’ X 


44 


in that office would derive upon me. 


33 


Upon this 


/Vi 




j a 


the fenators with common confent iffued out a pro 


clamation, “ that none ffiould vote for L. Quindlius 

« • /% a • /*• « « • « I • i-V * 4 "^ « « 


• V 




44 


being conful ; if he did, his iuffrage fhould 


* ti 




not 


>r- 


'1 




44 


be regarded,” 


r * ‘ 


% » 




CHAP. 


XXIL 


fes 


Q. Fabius Vibulanus and C. Cornelius Malug 


L- ♦ 




elected confuls 


This was the third 



Q^Fabius 

Vibulanus 


Fabius had been raifed 


that dignity 


This year 




cenfus a was held, but no luftrum was made by reafon 




a*: 


and C. Cor- 

DcliusMalu- 


of fome 


religious 


ginenfis 

confuls. 


been polluted and the conful killed 


fcruples about the capitol’s having 


r* 


Vi 


■sn 


'M 


* 1^1 


B. jfc. 4 ^ 9 . the tribunes excited ,the people to fedition, and the 


of this confulate affair 


In the beginning 


* '4 


were much embroiled, for 




VrJ 


Latines and Hernici fent intelligence, that the iEq 




Volfci were makm 


fc> 


great preparations for 


U'.i. 


The Volfcan army was already come 


Antiura 


*• •'*! 


which 


Betides 


y 


the Romans dreaded would revolt. 




* 

with great difficulty they could pre 


; i\ 


the tribunes to allow them to ftop the pro 


grefs of this war in time 


Then 


confuls fhared 


“ * 4 j 


• » 


the provinces between them, and it was Fabius 




march the legions to Antium, and Cornelius 


flay and guard the city, left any part of the enemy 


troops, as was ufual with the iEqui, fhould come 


ravage their lands 


l I 


In the mean time the Hernici 


and Latines were commanded to furnifh their quota 


of troops as ftipulated by treaty 


Thus two thirds of 


the army 


lifted of 


and one of Romans 


Thefe confederate troops having come at the ap 


* This was the tenth fince it’s firft mhitutiom 


pointed! 




pointed day, the conful pitched his camp without CHAP* 
the gate Capena; from thence, after purifying his xxir - 
army by facrifice, he marched to Antium, and fat 
down not far from that town and the enemy’s camp. 

Upon this the Volfci, finding the Aiquan forces were 
not come up, and not daring to fight alone, thought 
only of remaining quiet in their camp, and defending 
themfelves within their entrenchments. Next day Fa- 
bius drew up his army, not in one united body of allies 
and citizens, but formed them into three feparate bat¬ 
talions of Romans,Latines and Hernici, each by them¬ 
felves, round the enemies lines. He placed himfelf in 
the centre with the Roman infantry. Then he order¬ 
ed them to obferve the fignal, that both they and the 
allies might at the fame time begin the attack, and 
retire together if he fhould found a retreat. After 
this he polled the cavalry of each people in the rear 
of their refpedive battalions. In this difpofition he 


invefled their camp in three different places, and at¬ 
tacking it vigorously on all tides, drove the Volfci, 
who were not able to fuftain his charge, from their 
lines. Then getting immediately over the fortifica¬ 
tions, and finding them in great confternation, and 
crowded together in one corner, he drove them out 
of their camp. As they fled thence in great diforder, 
the cavalry, who could not eafily get over the trench, 
and had flood only fpedators of the fight, having now 
got them in the open plain, fhared in the vidory by 
cutting them in pieces as they fled in great fright. 
Many of them were killed both within the camp and 
in the flight without the lines. The booty was the 
greater, becaufe the enemy could fcarcely carry their 
’arms away with them; nor had a man of them efcap- 
ijdj had not the woods covered their flight. 




! D U R,1N G thefe exploits at Antium, the JEqui, CHAP. 

I the mean time, fending the flower of their youth xxm. 


pore, furprized the citadel of Tufculum in the 
light, and fat down with the refl of their army not 
ar from the walls to intercept the enemy’s foices. 

Vgl. I, S This 


•e 


S 


This 
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CHAP. This news being brought by exprefs to Rome, and 
xxiii. from thence fent to the camp at Antium, affe&ed 
' WJ ' T ~ V ^ the Romans as much as if they had been told that 

the capitol was taken. The fignal fervice done them 
by the Tufculans, ftill frefh in their memory, and 
the flmilitude of the calamity, feemed to demand 
fuccour in return. Fabius therefore, neglecting every 
thing elfe, conveyed the booty from the camp to 
Antium, where he left a fmall garifon and marched 
with all expedition to Tufculum, fuffering his foldiers 
to carry nothing with them but their arms and fuch 
provilions as were ready drefled. The other conful, 
Cornelius, fent them proviflons from Rome. The 
war lafted feveral months before Tufculum. Fabius 
with part of his army inverted the enemy’s camp, 
fending the reft to aflift the Tufculans to recover 
their citadel, which was impregnable by all force. 
At laft famine obliged the enemy to abandon it, who 
being reduced to the laft extremity, were forced by 
the Tufculans to pals under the yoke naked and 
without their arms. The Roman conful purfued 
them in their fhameful flight homewards, and com- 
mg up with them at Algidum, put every man of 
them to the fword. After this vidtory he led back 
his army a and encamped at Columen b , for fo was 
the place then called. Cornelius likewife, feeing the 
city in no danger, now the enemy was defeated, 
marched put of Rome with the army under his com¬ 
mand. Upon this the two confuls, entering the ene¬ 
my’s territories by two different ways, vied with one 
another in ravaging the country of the Volfci on one 
hand, and that of the iEqui on the other. I find 
in moft authors that the Antiates likewife revolted 
this year, and that L. Cornelius fought againfl them 
and took their town. But I dare not pofitively af¬ 
firm it, becaufe I do not And it mentioned by any of 
the more ancient hiftorians. 

a We have changed the vulgar rthiio on the authority of Rubenius. 
Tending tdi&o y or reliquo entrant, to b Novr Colonna. 

r 

WHEN 
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WHEN this war was ended, another with the CHAP, 
tribunes at home put the fenators in great fright, xxiv. 
They exclaimed againft their cunnning pradices in 
keeping the armies in the held, as done with a view 
to prevent the palling of the law. Yet they declar¬ 
ed they would go through with what they had un¬ 
dertaken. But P. Lucretius, governor of the city, 
prevailed with the tribunes to ftop proceeding till 
the arrival of the confuls. There arofe likewife a 
new ground of contention ; A. Cornelius and QJ 3 er- 
vilms, at that time queftors, appointed M. Vol- 
fcius a day to take his trial for having undoubtedly 
given falfe evidence againft Casfo. For it appeared by 
many convincing proofs, that Volfcius*s brother from 
the time he had been taken ill, not only had never 
been feen abroad, but had not fo much as rofe out o£ 
bed, and after languifhing for many months under 
the difeafe, had at laft died of it: neither had Caefa 
been feen at Rome at the time his accufer had laid 
in the indidment againft him, many, who ferved 
with him in the wars affirming, that he had been 
all that time conftantly attending his colors without 
any furlough. And many undertook to prove it 
was fo. But he durft not venture to Hand this 
trial; and from all thefe concurring circumftances it 
was no more doubted that Volfcius certainly would 
be condemned, than that Casfo had been fo upon his 
fingle teftimony. But the tribunes ftopt the trial* 
refilling to let the queftors hold the comma for try¬ 
ing of the accufed, except they were firft afTem* 
bled for enading the law. Thus were both thefe 
matters deferred till the return of the confuls. And 
as, on the confuls entering the city in triumph 
with their vidorious army, no mention was made of 
the law, moft people believed that the tribunes had 
been terrified by their prefence. On the contrary? 
it being the latter end of the year, they, ambi¬ 
tious of getting themfelves eleded for the fourth 

S 2 time. 
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CHAP, time, had droped all difputes about the law, referv- 

ing themfelves to make intereft againft next eledlion. 
And notwithftanding the confuls oppofed the re- 
ele&ion of the fame tribunes as vigoroufly, as if a bill 
had been brought in for leflening their own autho¬ 
rity •, yet the tribunes got the vidory in the ftruggle. 
The fame year the iEqui fued for peace, which was 
granted them j and the cenfus, which had been be- 


This 


was 


gun in the former year, was completed, 
the tenth luftration which had been made fince the 
foundation of the city. One hundred thirty-two 
thoufand four hundred and nine citizens were en¬ 
rolled. This year the confuls gained great glory by 
their conduct both in peace and war, for they made 
peace with all their neighbours *, and the ftate, though 
not entirely free from civil diflentions, was yet kfs 
embroiled than at other times. 


CHAP. 


THEN were L. Minucius and C. Nautius made 


xxv. confuls, who took under confideration the two caufes 



which had not been determined the former year. The 
confuls oppofed the law, and the tribunes the trial 
tim confuls. ofVolfcius in the fame manner. But thefe found 

B. pc .458.' ^ le mw queftors were men of more refolution, and 

had greater weight than the former. T. Quin&ius, 
who had been thrice conful, then held that office. 
He had M. Valerius, the fon of Valerius, and ne¬ 
phew to Volefus, for his collegue. Becaufe Caefo, 
the flower of the Roman youth, could neither be 
reftored to the Quindtian family nor to the republic, 
he juftly and out of affedlion to his relation profe- 
cuted the per fon who had borne falfe witnefs againft 
him-, and even deny’d him the liberty of pleading in 
his own defence. When Virginius and the other 
tribunes ftrenuoufly infilled on having the law pafled, 
the confuls had the fpace of two months allowed 
them to examine it, that, after unravelling to the peo¬ 
ple the fraudulent defigns concealed under it, they 
might fuffer the fuffrages to be coile&ed for ratifying 
it. The granting of this refpite produced a general 

tranquillity | 
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tranquillity in the city. But the .ZEqui did not al- CHAP, 
low them to be long in quiet ; for having broken xxv - 
the treaty, which they had made the year before 
with the Romans, they gave the command of their 
army to Gracchus Clcelius, who was at that time by 
far the greateft man amongft them. Under his com¬ 
mand therefore palling through the Lavican territo¬ 
ries, they entered and laid wafte thofe of Tufculum 
in an hoftile manner, and loaden with fpoil encamp¬ 
ed at Algidum. Thither came Fabius, P. Vo- 
lumnius and A. Pofthumius as embalTadors from 
Rome to complain of the injuries they had done, 
and to demand reftitution of goods according to. 
treaty. But the iEquati general commanded them 
“ to deliver the commiflion they had from the fe- 
“ nate of Rome to the oak tree •, for in the mean 
“ time he had other bulinefs to mind.” The oak 
tree he fpoke of was a large one that hung over his 
tent, and by it’s branches formed a cool lhade. Upon 
which one of the emballadors as he departed faid, 

“ Let this facred oak, and whatever God inhabits it, 

“ mark your breach of treaty. May they regard our 
“ prefent complaints, and in a little time profper our 
“ arms, when we lhall punifh you for your violation 
<c of the laws both of Gods and men.” As foon as 
the emballadors were returned to Rome, the fenate 
ordered one of the confuls to march with an army to 
Algidum againft Gracchus ; and to the other they 
affigned the province of laying wafte the territories of 
the iTqui. The tribunes, as ufual, oppofed the levies 
at firft, and probably would have done fo to the laft a 
but a new caufe of fear was fuddenly added. 


ss 


camped 



A great army of Sabines advanced within a little of CHAP, 
the walls of the city, ravaging all before them in an ^ 
hoftile manner. The Roman lands were laid wafte 
and the city was in great eonfternation. Then the peo¬ 
ple chearfully took arms, and in fpite of all the tribunes 
could do to hinder it, two great armies were levied. 

Nautius led one of them againft the Sabines and en 
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camped at Eretum % from whence fending out 
fmall detachments, and thefe moflly in the night, he 
committed fuch terrible depredations, that, upon 
comparifon, the Roman territories feemed fcarcely 
to have been touched by the enemy. But Minucius 
had neither equal courage nor fuccefs in his expedi¬ 
tion ; for having encamped clofe by the enemy, with¬ 
out fuftaining any confiderable lofs, he kept within 
his camp for fear. The enemy no fooner perceived 
his cowardice, than, as ufually happens, their cou¬ 
rage was greatly animated. They therefore attack¬ 
ed his camp in the night ; but feeing open force did 
not fucceed, the next day drew lines round it. Before 
thefe were quite finifhed, and all the ways blocked up, 
five horfemen difpatched for the purpofe got through 
the enemy’s centinels, and carried the accounts to 
Rome, that the conful and army were befieged. No¬ 
thing more unexpected or lefs looked for could have 
happened, and it occafioned as great terror and con¬ 
firmation at Rome, as if the city itfelf, inftead of the 
camp, had been invefted. Upon this they fent for 
the conful Nautius ; but as they could have no depen- 
dance upon h : m, they judged it proper to have a dicta¬ 
tor to retrieve their embarraffied affairs, and unani- 
moufly pitched upon L. Quindtius Cincinnatus to fill 
that office. It is worth thofe perfons while, who 
defpife every human endowment in comparifon with 
riches, and think that there can be no real greatnefs or 
d ftingeifhed merit without a flow of wealth, to attend 
to the following narration. This L. Quindtius, the 
foie prop of the Roman ftate, cultivated with his own 
hand four acres of land, which are called the Quindtian 
meadows b , and lye on the other fide of the Tiber, op- 
pofite to that very place where the fhip-docks c now 

* Eretum was a city belonging to the vineyard of Medicis, the caftle of 
theSabrnec, and lay not far from the St. Angelo, and the gate of the people, 
Tiber, Several Roman itineraries It is now called Di Pratt. 
place it on a high hill in the Sala- c This place was near the bridge 
rian way, now called Monte rotundo . Sublicius. King Ancus Marcius built 
Sr lines fays it wa: hui!t by the Greeks, it as a landing place for the veflels 
who gave it the name of Eretum from who brought wine to Rome. From 
* , to whemit was ccnfecrated. thence the gate on that fide of the 

b According to Pliny, this mea- city was called Porta vinaria, 
dev/ lay in Agro Vaticano, between 

are. 
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are. There was this great man found by the fenate’s CHAP. 

deputies, either digging a ditch with a fpade, or at XXVI * 
plough : at lead this is certain, that he was bufily 
employed about his farm. When the ufual compli¬ 
ments on both fides were over, they beg’d him “ to 
“ put on his gown and hear the fenate’s medage, 

“ praying it might prove aufpicious both to himfelf 
“ and to the date.” Upon this afking them in 
confternation, “ if all was well ?” he defired his 
wife Racilia with all expedition to fetch his gown 
from their cottage, and after wiping off the dud and 
fweat with which he was befmeared, he put it on 
and went out to them. The deputies faiuted him 
dictator with the ufual compliments, defired him to 
go to the city, and informed him of the danger the 
army was in. A barge was fent before by the date 
to carry Quimdius over the river. On his landing 
he was fird received by his three fons who had come 
out to meet him, ’ and then by his other relations and 
friends, and the greated part of the fenators. Sur¬ 
rounded by this train, and preceded by the lidors, 
lie was led to his houfe. There was likewife a great 
concourfe of the commons, to whom Quindius’s ar¬ 
rival was no joyful fight, as they thought his power 
too great, and himfelf too fevere in the exercife of 
his authority. And indeed they kept watch in the 
city all that night. 

THE next morning the didator came into the CHAP, 
forum before day-light, and nominated, for general of xxvn. 
the horfe, L. Tarquitius, a patrician by birth, who, 
though on account of his poverty he had ferved in 
the infantry, was neverthelefs edeemed by far the 
bed foldier among the Roman youth. With him 
he mounted the rodra, proclaimed a vacation in all 
the courts of judice, ordered all the fhops through¬ 
out the city to be fhut up, and prohibited every man 
from following his private bufinefs. Then he com¬ 
manded all capable of bearing arms to rendezvous 
before fun-fet in the Campus Martius with their arms, 
provifions for five days ready drefled, and twelve 

S 4 palifades 
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CHAP, fades apiece for making a rampart He like wife 
xxv* 1 - _ ordered each man, whom age had rendered unfit 

for fervice in the field, to drefs provifions for the 
foldier who lived next to him, while he was getting 
ready his arms and fetching ftakes. Upon this pro¬ 
clamation the youth difperfed themfelves every where 
in queft of ftakes, and took them where they came 


to hand, without any one’s hindering them. 


T hey 


•1 


8 



were all quickly ready at the place of rendezvous 
according to the diiftator’s orders. Then the dicta¬ 
tor at the head of the infantry, and the general 
of horfe at the head of the cavalry, led out the 
army drawn up, not only in a difpofition for march¬ 
ing, but fighting, if occafion fhould offer, 
corps was animated by arguments fuited to the pre- 
fent emergency. They were bid tc to mend their 
tC pace, for it was neceftary to make expedition, in 
“ order, if poftible, to come up with the ene¬ 
my that night. They ought to confider a Ro- 
4t man conful and army were befieged, and had 
been clofe invefted for three days. It was uncer- 
“ tain what a night or a day might bring forth. 
Even a fingle moment often determined the moft 
important events/* To gratify their leaders the fob 
diers called out to one another, “ march on, ftandard 
bearer, follow foldier.” Thus they reached Algi- 
dum by midnight, and as foon as they perceived 
themfelves near the enemy, made their enfigns halt. 


% 

I 

}» 

4 




k* 

M 


1 


cc 





I 


CHAP. THEN the didlator riding round the enemy’s 
xxviii. camp, and having obferved, asdiftincftly as the dark- 

nefs of the night would permit, it’s form and extent, 
ordered the tribunes to command the baggage to be 
heaped up in one place, and the foldiers to return with j 
their arms and ftakes into their ranks. His orders were 
quickly obey’d. Then he extended his army round 
their camp in the fame good difpofition as they had 
marched, commanding them all whenever the fignal 
fhould be given, to raife a fihout, and after that, every 

one to draw a ditch and raife a breaft-work before 

% him. 
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him. The fignal foon followed thefe orders,which the CHAP, 
army punctually obferved, and their fhout was heard xxvm. 
round the enemy on all (ides. Thenoife foon reach- 
ed over the .CEquan camp into the conful’s, exciting 
great terror in the firft and joy in the latter. Minu- 
cius’s foldiers, congratulating one another on hearing 
the {houts of their fellow-citizens, and relief being at 
hand, of themfelves put the enemy in fear from their 
advanced and piquet guards. The conful told them 
there was no time to be loft. “ That the fhout they 
“ had heard fignified to them, not only the arrival 
“ of then* fellow-citizens, but that they had already 
“ entered on aCtion and that it was fomething fur- 
“ prizing if the enemy’s lines were not by this time 
“ attacked on the outfide. Therefore he com- 
<c mandedthem to take their arms and follow him.” 

Upon that the legions began the attack in the night, 
and by a fhout informed the dictator that the enemy 
were alfo in danger from them on the in fide. The 
/Equi had been preparing to prevent the dictator 
from railing works quite round them, but when 
the enemy from within began their attack, fearing 
they would cut their way through the middle of 
their camp, they turned to thofe who were fighting 
on the infide, and left the dictator’s men to work 
the whole night without interruption. The engage¬ 
ment with the conful lafted till day break, by which 
time QuinCtius had drawn his works quite round 
them, and they were hardly a match for one of the ar¬ 
mies. Then the dictator’s troops, who had return¬ 
ed on finifhing their work, to their arms, attacked 
their lines. Here began a new battle, without any 
refpite from the conful’s army which ftill fought on. 

The TEqui, thus hard prefled by an army on both 
fides, threw down their arms and begged quarter, 
conjuring on the one lide the dictator, on the other 
the conful, not to purfue the victory to their utter 
deftruCtion, but to allow them to depart from thence 
without their arms. The conful commanded them 
to go to the dictator, who, highly provoked, heap’d 

marks 
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CHAP, marks of infamy upon them, ordering to bring thei 
xxvm. general Gracchus Ocellus, and their other chief men 

to him in chains, and evacuate the city of Corbio, tell¬ 
ing them, “that he did not want to ffied their blood, 
and therefore would allow them to depart. But 
at the fame time he would, as an exprefs acknow¬ 
ledgment of their being at length a fubdued and 


tC 


tc 


tt 




CC 


quered 


oblige them to pafs under the 


yoke at their departure.” This yoke 


was made 

two Buck in the ground and a third 
laid acrofs them, and this the dictator made them 


of three fp 


pafs under 


CHAP. HAVING taken the enemy 


5 


camp 


which 


XXIX. 



was plentifully furnifhed with all kinds of ftores 
(Tor he had ftript them of every thing) he gave the 
whole booty to his own foidiers. And after chiding 
the confular army and the conful himfelf, he told 

nor fhall you, O foidiers, have any fhare 
the fpoils taken from an enemy, to whom you 


-d 


ti 

8 

j 

i 

•» 

i 


them 


tC 


j 




it 




tc 


a 


had 

cius. 


nigh fain 


prey. As for you, L. Minu 
you fhall begin to have that courage re¬ 
quire in a conful, you fhall only ferve as a lieu¬ 
tenant general in this army.” Upon this Minu- 
cius abdicated the confulfhip, and ftaid with the 
army as commanded. But fo chearfully did men in 
thofe days fubmit to the orders of abler officers, that 
the confular army, regarding it rather as a favor than 
a difgrace, decreed a crown of gold of a pound weight 
to the didator, and at his dep 


faluted him 

their deliverer. The fenate being convened at Rome 

Fabius, governor of the city, decreed that 
Quindius fhould enter the city in triumph with 
the army he brought along with him. The generals 

led before his chariot, the mili- 



of the enemy were 
tary enfigns carried before him, and his army loaden 
with fpoil clofed the proceffion a . It is faid, that 
entertainments were ferved up at every man’s door, 


a According to the Capitoline marbles Qmnttius triumphed on the ides 


) 


i . c. the 13* day of September* 


and 
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and thus regaling themfelves they followed his cha- CHAP, 
riot finging fongs of triumph, dancing, and making &xix. 
paftime, as they ufed to do at their annual feafts. 

The fame day Mamilius, governor of Tufculum, 
was, by common confent, prefented with the free¬ 
dom of Rome. The dictator would have imme¬ 
diately abdicated his office, had he not refolved firft 
to hold the comitia for convidling Volfcius of having 
born falfe witnefs. The tribunes kept quiet for fear 
of the dictator, and did not offer to obftrud the 
trial, upon which Volfcius was condemned and after¬ 
wards fent into exile to Lanuvium. Though Quin- 
dius had received the di&atorfhip for fix months, 
he laid it down on the fixteenth day. In the mean 
time the conful Nautius fought fuccefsfully againft 
the Sabines, and befides laying wafte their country 
routed them in a general battle. Fabius was fent 
to Algidum to fucceed Minucius. In the end of the 
year the law was again brought upon the carpet by the 
tribunes. But becaufe two armies were abroad, the 
fenators prevailed that no bills fhould be offered to 
the people, who in their turn fucceeded in chufing the 
fame tribunes a fifth time. It was then reported 
that wolves had been feen in the capitol and were 
chafed away by dogs, for which it was purified. 


XXX. 



THESE were the memorable events of this year. CHAP. 
The confuls for the next were Q. Minucius and C. 

Horatius. In the beginning of it, though they en- ^ Minuc;us 
joyed peace abroad, yet the fame tribunes and the and C.Hora- 
fame law occafioned difturbances at home, which 
probably would have rifen to a greater height (fo Bj.c.457. 
much were their hearts enflamed) had not account 
been brought, as if it had been purpofely contrived, 
that the garifon of Corbio was furprized in the night 
.by a fudden aflault of the iEqui. Upon which the 
confuls affembled the fenate, and order was given to 
levy an army with all expedition, and to fend it to Al¬ 


gidum. 


Then laying afide all difputes about the 


law a new conteft arofe about the levies, in which the 

confular 
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CHAP, confular authority was worfted by the people with 
xxx. the affiftance of the tribunes, when a new caufe of 


terror was added to the former. 


The Sabine 


army 


had made a defcent into the Roman territories for 
plunder, and from thence were advancing even to the 
city. This ftruck fuch a terror, that the tribunes con- 
fen ted to the levies, but upon this exprefs condition, \ 
that, as they had now been baffled for five years fuc- i 
cefflvely, and their prefent number was but a weak ij 
protection for the people, for the future ten tribunes j 


-1 


A 

(3 


of the people fhould be created. 


Neceffity extort 


ed this from the fenators, with this fingle reftri-1 
dtion, that they fhould not henceforth re-eleCt the I 


fame perfons to be tribunes. 


Immediately the co- 




mitia were held for electing ten tribunes, for fear, j 
like other things, it fhould not take effeCt when! 
the war was ended. Thus in the thirty-fixth year $ 
after the firft creation of tribunes, were ten created, I 
two out of each clafs, and care was taken ever after 1 


to chufe them in this manner. 


Upon which the! 


levies were made, and Minucius marched againft the 


Sabines, but did not meet with them. 


The iEquiJ 


after putting the garifon of Corbio to the {word, hav¬ 
ing likewife taken Ortona, Horatius fought them at 
Algidum, killed many of their men, drove them not 
only from thence, but out of the two forementioned 
cities, and razed Corbio, becaufe ids inhabitants had 
betrayed the garifon. 


a 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


AFTER that were M. Valerius and Sp. Virgi- 

is made confuls. Rome then enjoyed peace both 
home and abroad 



honed a great fcarcity of provifions 


but the rains which fell 


A law was 


* • 


ginius con¬ 
i'll Is, 

Y.ofR.2,96. 

B.J. C. 45 6 - 

T. Romilius 

and C.Vetu- 

rius confuls. 

Y.ofR.297. 
B.J. C. 455. 


likewife palled for making mount Aventine 


The fame tribunes 


rcchofen, who in the fol 


lowing year and confulate of T. Romilius and C.Ve 


propofed the 


/ in all their affemblies, fay 


ing, they fhould be afhamed of having had their 


number augmented 


if that affair was to be 


eluded all the two years of their tribunefhip, as it 
had been during the five preceding years 


While 

the! 


I 

1 
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the tribunes were wholly intent upon this affair, an CHAP, 
exprefs arrived from Tufculum, with account that 
the /Equi had invaded that country. The late emi¬ 
nent fervice that nation had done the Romans made 
them afhamed to delay fending fuccours thither, and 
therefore both confuis were detached with an army, 
who found the enemy in their ordinary camp at 


Algidum 


There they attacked and killed above 


feven thoufand of them, put the reft to flight, and 
got a great booty, which the confuls fold, becaufe 
; of the want of money in the treafury. Yet this pro¬ 
ceeding raifed a great deal of ill-will in the army, 
and in the end furnifhed the tribunes with matter of 
accufing the confuls before the people. As foon 
therefore as they were out of office both had a day 
appointed for their trial, under the confulate of Sp. Sp .Tn 
I Tarpeius and A. Ardonius. Romilius was profecut- andA.Ardo- 

; ed by the tribune C. Claudius Cicero, as was Vetu- yIoVr^sI 
l rius by L. Allienus, aedile of the people. Their con- B -J- c * 454» 
Ij demnation extremely exafperated the fenators. 


rpcius 


t 

a* 

c* 

\ • 

a 


Ro- 

milius was fined ten thoufand and Veturius fifteen 
thoufand brafs affes. But this misfortune which be- 
P fel thefe former confuls did not make their fucceffors 

Ipn t 

I; lefs adtive, who fwore, that though they fhould like- 
! wife be condemned, yet the people and tribunes 
| Ihould not be allowed to carry their law. Upon this 
| the tribunes, droping the law, which was now grown 
pale by being often publifhed, affumed a milder be¬ 
haviour towards the fenators, begging them, ‘ c at 
“ length to put an end to all contefts, and fince the 
“ plebeian laws difpleafed them, to allow indiffe- 
“ rent lawgivers, part plebeians and part patricians, 
to be created, who might enadt laws for the com¬ 
mon benefit,and equally fecuring the liberty of both 


it 


u 


ranks 


The fenators did not flight this propofal 
but infilled that none but patricians had a right to enadt 
;laws. When therefore they were agreed upon the laws, 
jthe (ole difpute was who fhould be the law-makers. 
And in the end Sp. Pofthumius Albus, A. Manlius and 
TSulpiciusCamerinuswere fent as deputies to Athens 


to 


9 


X 

\ 


\ 
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to copy the celebrated laws of Solon % and to learn 
the ftatutes, cuftoms and Jaws of the other ftates 
of Greece. 


CHAP 


N O foreign war difturbed the Romans this year. 

^ I 1 • /*% 9 % « 1 « « ^ * 



P. Curatius 
and Sex. 
Quintilius 
confute. 


xxxii. The following was ftill more peaceable in the con- 

fulate of P. Curatius and Sextus Quintilius •, for the 
tribunes were then very quiet, in the firft place be- 
eaufe the embafiadors were gone to Athens, and in 
Y.^fR'agg. expectation of foreign laws, and in the next place on 
b.J.c. 453- account of two grievous calamities, which broke 

out, famine and peftilence, pernicious both to man 
and bead. Their lands lay defolate, the city was 

daily burials, and many and honorable 


thin’d 



houfes in mourning. Ser. Cornelius high pried of 
Romulus died, as did the augur C. Horatius Pulvil- 
lus, in whofe room the augurs chofe C. Veturius, 
the rather becaufe he had been condemned by the 
people. Quintilius the conful and four tribunes of 
the people iikewife died, and thus was the year pol¬ 
luted by a great mortality. In the mean time their 
enemies gave them no difturbance. In the follow- 

c. Mencnius mg, C. Menenius and P. Seftius were created confuls, 
and p. Sef- Neither had they any foreign war, but inteftine com¬ 
motions broke out. By this time the embafiadors 
were returned with the Athenian ftatutes, and on 
that account the tribunes were more prefling in their 
inftances for beginning to draw up a complete body 
of laws. Then was it thought convenient to create 
decemvirs from whofe judgment there fhould be no 
appeal, and that there fhould be no other magiftrates 
that year. For fome time it was warmly debated, 
whether plebeians fhould be joined in that commif- 
fion, but in the end it was given up to the patricians 
upon condition the Icilian law about mount Aven- 
tine, and other facred laws Ibould not be repealed. 


this confuls. 
Y.ofR.goo. 

B. J» C. 453 • 


a One of the feven. wife men of time of that king’s reign gave the 
Greece. He was contemporary with Athenians a body of wife and whole* 
Tarquinius Prifcus^ and about the fom laws. A, Gel* xvii. zi. 


IN 




IN the 301ft year after the building of Rome, CHAP, 
was the form of government changed from that of xxxm. 
confuls to that of decemvirs, as it had formerly been 
from regal to confular. This revolution was the lefs 
memorable as it did not continue long. Upon the firft 
eftablifhment of this form of government the public 
joy was very extravagant, but the tyranny of the de¬ 
cemvirs haftened it’s downfal, and the reftoration of 


confular government both in name and authority. Ap- Firft decern- 
pius Claudius, T. Genucius, P. Seftius, L. Veturius, virateAp. 

C. Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpicius, P. Curatius, T. GcnuS, 
Romilius and Sp. Pofthumius were created decemvirs. l\ s r eru ' JS ’ 

jl L. Veturius 

This honor was conferred on Claudius and Genucius c. juiiu-/ 
as a recommence for their having been nominated A Manhu -> 

r 1 r i 1 n- r \ Ser - 

conluls ror that year, and on beitius, one or the con- cius, P. Cu- 
fuls the year before, becaufe he had brought that 
affair before the fenate againft his collegue’s will, and sp.Poft- 
After them were named the three deputies who had t un % s *. 

1 * # i ,0 * 

gone to Athens, as an honorable reward for their b.j.c. 45*. 
diftant embafly, and becaufe they fuppofed that thofe, 
who were well {killed in the laws of other countries. 


would be ufeful in compiling new ones at home. 
The others mentioned above completed the number. 
It is moreover affected, that thofe who were nomi¬ 


nated laft of all, were perfons fo far advanced in 
years, that they were not able refolutely to combat 
the opinions of the others. By the favor of the peo¬ 
ple Appius had the chief fway in the decemvirate, 
for he had fo new modelled his temper, that of a 
cruel and fevere perfecutor of the plebeians, he was 
now become one of their greateft patrons and ftu- 
died popularity in every refpedt. Each of thefe new 
magistrates adminiftered juftice to the people every 
tenth day, with the fafces carried before him whofe 
turn it was to prefide, the other nine being that day 
only attended each by a fingle officer a . And during 
this harmony amongft themfelves (which often proves 


® This officer was called acctr.fus. 


prejudicial 
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CHAP. prejudicial to private perfons) they behaved towards 


xxxiii. others with the ftri&efl juftice. It {hall be fufficient 



to mention one affair as a> proof of their moderation. 


Notwithftanding they had been created without any 


appeal from their judgment, yet upon a dead body’s 


i 

5 


being found and dug out of the houfe of P. Sefiius, 






a patrician 



birth, and it’s being expofed in the 


s 


public aflembly, in fo manifeft and fo atrocious a cafe, 




C. Julius a decemvir appointed him a day for taking 


\ 


s 


his trial *, and though he himfelf was the legal judge 


i 


a 


of that caufe, yet he became his profecutor before 


the people, yielding his own right, that he might 


a 




a 


add to the right of the people what he had remitted 


of his own decemviral authority. 


CHAP. WHILE both high and low extolled to thej 


xxxiv. fkies this form of government, which rendered ju 



ftice to every one with the greateft readinefs and 


the impartiality of an oracle, the decemvirs fet about 


compiling a body of laws. At length they gratified 


all men’s expectations by calling an affembly, and ex 


pofing to view ten tables of laws ; and after praying 


CC 


cc 


that it might prove beneficial, fortunate and aufpi- 


cious to the ftate, to themfelves and their pofte 


CC 


rity, defired them to go and read the laws they 


CC 


had propofed. For their own parts 


as 


far as 


the united {kill of ten men could difcern, they 


4 ( 


(C 


had equally adapted them to the circumftances 


of both high and low; but the judgment and dif- 


a 


cernment of many was able to penetrate farther. 


CC 


Therefore they begg’d that the people fhould 


CC 


ponder with themfelves each article, confer toge 


CC 


ther about them, and then declare in public, whatj 


4C 


CC 


they fhould think fuperfluous or defective in each 


claufe 



this means the Romans might have 


CC 


fuch laws, as they had not merely pafied when 


CC 


propofed 



others, but had rather concerted 


lt themfelves.” When each claufe had remarks 


made upon it, in thefe conferences of the peo- 
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pie, and the whole feemed amended to the general CHAP, 
fetisfaftion, ten tables of laws a were ratified in the xxxiv. 


comma 



a We iliall here give the reader laws, as colle&ed by the fathers Ca 
the fcattered remains of this body of trou and Ron:He, 

TABLE I. 

Of LAW-SUlTSb 


I. Law. Go immediately with the 
peri on who cites you before the judge. 

il. Law. If the perfon you cite 
refutes to go with you before the 
judge, take fome that are prefent to 
be witnefles of it, and you ihall have 
. a right to compel him to appear. 

III. La w. If the perfon cited en¬ 
deavours to efcape from you, or puts 
himfelf into a pofture of refiftance, 
•' you may feize his body. 

tV. Law. If the perfon ptofecut- 
ed be old, or infirm. Jet him be car¬ 
ried in a jumentnm, or open carriage. 

[; But if he refufe that, the profecutor 
lhall not be obliged to provide him an 
t/arcera, or a covered carriage. 

I'■ V.Law. But if the perfon cited find 
furety, let him go. 

& VI. Law. Only a rich man fhali 
He fecurity for a rich man. But any 
fTecurity lhall be fufficient for a poor 
iihan. 

I'; VII. Law. The judge lhall give 
^judgment according to the agreement 
|;made between the two parties,’ by the 
•wav. 

VIII. Law. If the pel-fon cited 
:';.has made no agreement with his ad- 


verfary, let the prsetor hear the caufe 
from fun-riling till noon $ and let 
both parties be prefent when it is heard, 
whether it be in the forum, or co- 
mitium. 

IX. Law. Let the fame praetor give 
judgment in the afternoon, though 
but one of the parties be prefent. 

X. Law. Let no judgments be 
given after the going down of the fun. 

XI. Law. When the parties have 
pitched upon a judge or arbitrator 
by confent, let them give fecurities, 
that they will appear. Let him who 
does not appear in court pay the pe¬ 
nalty agreed upon, unlefs he was hin¬ 
dered by fome great fit of ficknefs, or 
by the performance of fome vow, or 
by bufinefs of ftate, or by fome in- 
difpenfable engagement with a foreign¬ 
er. If any one of thefe impediments 
happen to the judge or arbitrator, or 
either of the parties, let the hearing 
be put off to another day. 

XII. Law, Whoever lhall not be 

able to bring any witnefles to prove his 
pretenfions before the judge, may go 
and make a clamor for three days to¬ 
gether, before his adverfary’s houfe* 


TABLE II. 
Of robberies 


U 




I. La w. Me that is attacked by a 
Jobber in the night, let him not be 
fpunifhed if he kills him. 
j H. Law. If the robbery be com- 
'fcitted by day, and if the robber be 
•bken in the fadl, let him be beat- 
|n with rods, and become the Have 
§ him whom he robbed. If the 
^bber be a flave already, let him 
|e beaten with rods, and thrown 
pwn headlong from the top of the 
pitol. If he be a child, under 
age of puberty, let him be cor- 
according to the praetor’s di¬ 
lution, and let reparation be made 
) Ae injured party, 

!i V OL, 1, 


III. L aw. When robbers attack 

any pevfon with arms, if the perfon 
attacked has cried out for help, he 
lhall not be punilhed if he kills the 
robbers. 

IV. Law. When upon a legal 
fearch, any ftoln goods are found in 
a houfe, the robbery fhali be p 11 mill¬ 
ed upon the fpot, as if openly and 
publicly committed. 

V. Law, For robberies committed 
privately, the robber fhali be con¬ 
demned to pay double the value of 
the things floln. 

VI. Law. Whoever lhall cut down 
trees, which don’t belong to him, he. 

T lhall 


. Xr 
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jhall pay a 5 affes of brafs, for every 
tree fo. felled. 

VII. Law* If any one comes pri¬ 
vately, by night, and treads down 
another man's field of corn, or reaps 
his harveft, let him be hanged up, 
and put to death, as a vi<ftim devoted 
to Ceres, But if he be a child, un¬ 
der the age of puberty, let the prae¬ 
tor order him to be correfted as he 
fhall think fit, or let double fatisfaflion 
be made for the damage he has done. 

VIII. Law. If a robber and the 
perfon robbed agree together upon 
terms of reftitution, no farther action 
fhall lie againft the robber. 

IX* Law. Prcfcription fhall never 
be pleaded as a right to ftoln goods, 
nor fhall a foreigner have a right to 
the goods of any Roman citizen, by 


the longeft poffeffiom 

X. Law. If any one betrays his 
truft, with refpeft to what is depofited 
in his hands, let him pay double the 
value of what was fo depofited, to 
him who entrufted him with it. 

XI. L aw. If any one finds any of 
his goods in another man’s pofleflion, 
who became poflefTed of them by a 
breach of truft, let the praetor nomi¬ 
nate three arbitrators to judge of it. 
And let the wrongful pofleffor pay 
double the value of what he has gain¬ 
ed by detaining them. 

XII. Law. If a Have has com¬ 
mitted a robbery, or done any daraaee, 
with the privity and at the mitigation 
of his mafter, let the mailer deliver 
up the flave to the perfon injured, by 
way of compenfation. 


TABLE III. 

Or LOANS,AND THE RIGHT OF CREDITORS OVER THEIR DEBTORS. 


I. Law. Let him who takes more 
than one per Cent . intereft for money , 
be condemned to pay four times the 
fum lent. 

II. Law. When any perfon ac¬ 
knowledges a debt, or is condemned 
to pay it, the creditor fhall give his 
debtor thirty days for the payment of 
it; after which he fhall caufe him to 
be feized, and brought before a judge. 

III. Law. If the debtor refufes to 
pay his debt, and can find no fecurity, 
his creditor may carry him home, and 
cither tie him by the neck, or put 
irons upon his feet, provided the chain 
does not weigh above fifteen pounds 3 
but it may be lighter, if he pleafes. 

IV. Law. If the captive debtor 


will live at his own expence, let him ; 
if not, let him who keeps him i n 
chains allow him a pound of meal a 
day, or more, if he pleafes. 

V. Law. The creditor may keep 
his debtor prifoner for fixty days. If 
in this time the debtor docs not find 
means to pay him, he that detains him 
fhall bring him out before the people 
three market-days, and proclaim the 
fum, of which he has been defrauded, 

VI. Law. If the debtor he infol- 
vent to feveral creditors, let his body 
be cut in pieces on the third market- 
day. It may be cut into more or 
fewer pieces with impunity : or. it 
his creditors confent to it, let him be 
fold to foreigners beyond theTyLr, 


TABLE IV. 

Of the right of fathers of families. 


I. Law. Let a father have the 

i 

power of life and death over his legi¬ 
timate children, and let him fell them 
when he pleafes. 

II. Law. But if a father has fold 
his fon three times, let the fon then 
be out of his father’s power. 

III. Law. If a father has a child 
born, which is xnonftroufly deformed. 


let him kill him immediately, 

IV. Law. Let not a fon, who ft 
father has fo far negle<fted his educa¬ 
tion as not to teach him a trade, be 
obliged to maintain his father in want j 
othenvife let all fons be obliged to 
relieve their fathers. • 

V. La w. Let not a baftnrd be oblig¬ 
ed to work to maintain his lather. 


TABLE V. 

Of inheritances and guardianships. 

I. Law. After the. death of a fition lie made of his eftate, and 

father of a family* let the difpo- his appointment concerning the guar* 

dianftjp 
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dhnlhip of Ins children, be obferved. 

II. Law. If he dies inteftate, and 
lus no children to fucceed him, let 
his neareft relation be his heir j if he 
has no near relation, let a man of his 
ov/n name be his heir. 

When a 


freedman dies 

if his 


III. Law. 

hreftate, and without heirs, 
pstron be alive, or has left children, 
[et the effects of the freedman go to 
the family of his patron. 

IV. La w. After the death of a debt- 
, his debts (hall be paid by his heirs, 
proportion to the (hare they have 


Dr 

in 


T A 


LJ 


in his inheritance. After this they 
may divide the reft of his effedls, if 
they plcafe, and the praetor /hall ap¬ 
point three arbitrators to make the 
divifion. 

V. Law. If a father of a family 
dies inteftate, and leaves an heir un¬ 
der age, let the child’s neareft rela¬ 
tion be his guardian. 

VI. L aw. 1 1 any one becomes mad, 
or prodigal, and has no body to take 
care of him, let a relation, or if he has 
none, a man of his own name, have 
the care of his perfon and eftate. 

L E VI. 


2 7S 

CHAP 

XXXIV. 



Of property and possession 


I. Law, When a man conveys his 
eftate to another, let the terms of the 
conveyance create the right. 

II. Law. If aflave, who was made 
free on condition of paying a certain 
Lm, be afterwards fold, let him be 
let at liberty, if he pay the perfon who 
has bought him, the ium agreed upon. 

III. Law. Let not any piece of 
irurdiandize, though fold and deliver- 

T A B L 
Of trespasses 

I. Law. If a beaft does any da¬ 
mage in a field, let the matter of the 
bead make fatisfadiion, or give up his 
beaft. 

II. La w. If you find a rafter or 
pole which belongs to you, in another 
man’s houfe or vineyard, and they are 
made ufe of, don’t pull down the houfe, 
or ruin the vineyard j but make the 
poffdTor pay double the value of the 
thing ftoln 5 and when the he ufe is 
deftroyed, or the pole taken out of 

the vineyard, then feize what’s your 
own. 

III. Law. Whoever /hall malici- 
otifly fet fire to another man’s houfe, 
or an heap of corn near his houfe, (hall 
beimprifoned, fcourged, and burnt to 
death. If he did i.t by accident, let 
bim repair the damage : and if he 
be a poor man, let him be fligtatly 

corredled. 

IV. Law, Whoever /hall deprive 
another of the ufe of a limb, fhall be 
puniflied according to the law of retalia- 
tlor b if the perfon injured does not a- 
gree to accept fome other fatisfa&ion. 

V. Law. If he has only diilocated 

* tone*: let him. pay three hundred 


ed, belong to the buyer, till he ha? 
paid for it. 

TV. Law. Let two years pafTeffion 
amount to a prefeription for lands, 
and one for moveables. 

V. Law. In litigated cafes the pre- 
fumption fhall always be on the fide of 
the pofie/T. r : and in difputes about li¬ 
berty orflavery, the prefumption fhall 
always be on the fide of liberty. 

E VII. 

AND DAMAGES. 

\ 

pounds of brafs if the fufferer be a 
freedman, and a hundred and fifty if 
he be a Have. 

VI. Law. For common blows with 
the fift, and injurious words, the pu- 
niftunent fhall be twenty-five afles of 
brafs. 

VII. Law. Whoever flanders an¬ 
other by words, or defamatory verfes, 
and injures his reputation, fhall be 
beaten with a club. 

VIII. Law. Let him who has once 
been a witnefs, and refufes to bear 
witnefs again, though a public perfon, 
be deemed infamous, and made inca¬ 
pable of bearing witnefs any more. 

IX. Law. Let every folfe witnefs 
be thrown down headlong from the 
capital. 

X. Law. Whoever fhall wilfully 
kill a freedman, or /hall make ufe of 
magical words to hurt him, or /hall 
have prepared poifoh for him, or given 
it to him, /hall be punifhed as an ho* 
micidc. 

XI. Law. Let all parricides be 
thrown into the river, fewed up in a lea¬ 
ther-bag, and with their heads veiled. 

XII. Law, The guardian who ma~ 

T 7k nagea 
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C' HAP na S cs affairs of his ward ill, fhall 

be reprimanded ; and if he be found 
to have cheated him, he fhall reilorc 


XXXIV. 


XIII. Law. A patron who fhall 
have defrauded his client, fhall be 
execrable. 



double. 


TABLE VIII. 

* 

Of estates in the country. 


I 


f: 


*l 

w 


I. Law. Let the fpace of two foot 
and a half of ground be always left 
between one houfe and another. 

II. Law. Societies may make what 
by-laws they pleafe among themfelves, 
provided they don’t interfere with the 
public laws. 

III. Law. When two neighbours 
have any difputes about their bounds, 
the praetor fhall affign them three ar¬ 
bitrators. 

IV. Law. When a tree planted in 
a field does injury to an adjoining 
field by it’s fhade, let it’s branches be 
cut off fifteen foot high. 


V. La w. If the fruit of a tree falls 
into a neighbouring field, the owner 
of the tree may go and pick" it up 

VI. Law. If a man would make a 
drain, to carry off the rain-water from 
his ground to his neighbour’s, let the 
praetor appoint three arbitrators, to 
judge of the damage the water may 

do, and prevent it. 

VII. Law. Roads fhall be eight foot 

wide, where they run fbrair, and 
where they turn, fixteen. 

VIII. Law. If a road between two 

fields be bad, the traveller may drive 
through which field he plcafes. 


TABLE IX. 

Of the common rights of the people. 


/ j 

k. 

* 

v: 

/* 

A 


i 

1 


*4 

V. 

G 
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I. Law. Let not privilege be grant¬ 
ed to any perfon. 

II. Law. Let both debtors who are 
got out of flavery, and Grangers who 
have rebelled, and returned to their 
duty,be reftored to their ancient rights, 
as if they had never offended. 

III. Law. It fhall be a capital 
crime for a judge or arbitrator to take 
money for paffing judgment, 

IV. Law. Let ail cauies, relating 
to the life, liberty, or rights of a Ro¬ 
man citizen, be tried only in comitia 
by centuries. 

V. Law. Let the people appoint 


queeftors, to take cognizance of all ca¬ 
pital cafes. 

VI. Law. Whoever fhall hold fe- 
ditious affemblies in the city, by night, 
fhall be put to death. 

VII. Law. Let him who fhall have 
folicited a foreigner to declare himfelf 
again# Rome, or fhall have delivered 
up a Roman citizen to a foreigner, lofe 
his life. 

VIII. Law. Let only the laft laws 
of the people be in force, [i. e, let 
the lafl fuperfede all former ones } in tk 
fame cafe made and provided.'] 


4 I 

V 
* . 


•v 


8 


S 


«4 . 


v: 
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V? 




TABLE X. 

Of funerals, and all ceremonies relating to the dead. 




I. Law. Let no dead body be in¬ 
terred, or burnt, within the city. 

II. Law. Let all coftlinefs andex- 
ceffive wailings be baniihed from fu¬ 
nerals. 

III. Law. Let not the wood, with 
which funeral-piles are built, be cut 
with a faw. 

IV. Law. Let the dead body be 
covered with no more than three ha¬ 
bits, bordered with purple ; and let 
no more than ten players upon the 
flute be employ’d in celebrating the 
obfequies. 

V. Law. Let not the women tear 
their faces, or disfigure themfelves, or 




make liideous outcries. 

VI. Law. Let not any part of d | 
dead body be carried away, in order to J 
perform other obfequies for the de- j 
ceafed, unlefs he died in war, or out • 
of his own country. 

VII. Law* Let no flaves be em¬ 
balmed after their death ; let there 
be no drinking round a dead body 5 . 
nor let any perfumed liquors be pour¬ 
ed upon it. 

VIII. Law. Let no crowns, fcf- i 
toons, perfuming-pots, or any kind or | 
perfume, be carried to funerals. Jj 

IX. Law. If the deceafed has me- j 
rited a crown in the public games, by | 


3 


/ 
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comitia by centuries b , and thefe are even to this CHAP* 
day, amidft the immenfe heap of laws accumulated xxxiv. 

upon ' *" v J 


any exploit of his own, or the expert- 
nefs of his flaves, or the fwiftnefs of 
his horfes, let his panegyric be made at 
his funeral, and let his relations have 
leave to put a crown upon his head, 
as well during the feven days he re¬ 
mains in the houfe, as when he is car¬ 
ried to be buried. 

X- Law. Let no man have more 
than one funeral made for him, or 
than one bed put under him. 

XI. Law. Let no gold be ufed in 
obfequies, unlefs the jaw of the de- 


ceafed has been tied up with a gold 
thread. In that cafe the corps may 
be interred or burnt with the gold 
thread. 

XII. Law. For the-future, let no 
fepulchre be built, or funeral-pih» 
raifed within fixty feet of any ho life, 
without the confent of the owner of 
the houfe. 

XIII. Law. Prefcription /hall ne¬ 
ver be pleaded againft a man's right 
to his burial place, or the entrance 
to it. 


b The coThitia centuriata were infti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius 5 who oblig¬ 
ing every one to give a true account 
of what they were worth, according 
to thole accounts divided the people 
into fix ranks, or claffes, which he fub- 
divided into one hundred and ninety- 
three centuries. The firft claffis, con¬ 
taining the equites and richeft citi¬ 
zens, confifted of ninety-eight cen¬ 
turies. The fecond, taking in the 
tradefmen and mechanics, made up 
two and twenty centuries. The third, 
the lame number. The fourth, twen¬ 
ty. The fifth, thirty. And the laft, 
filled up with the poorer fort, had 
but one century. 

And this, though it had the fame 
name with the reft, yet was feldom 
regarded, or allowed any power in 
public matters. Hence ’tis a com¬ 
mon thing with the Roman authors, 
when they fpeak of the claffes, to 
reckon no more than five, the fixth 
not being worth their notice. This 
laft clafiis was divided into two parts 
or orders, the proletarii , and the ca - 
fitecenji . The former, as their name 
implies, were defign’d purely to ftock 
the commonwealth with men, fince 
they could fupply it with fo little mo¬ 
ney. And the latter, yho paid the 
Weft tax of all, were rather counted 
2nd marfhaPd by their *heads, than 
their eftates. 

Perfons of the firft rank, by rea- 
fon of their pre-eminence, had the 
nan)e of claffici; whence came the 
phrafe of clajfici authores, for the moft 
approv ’ d writers. All others, of what 

claffis foever, were faid to be infra 

Mm, 


The affembly of the people by cen¬ 
turies was held for the electing of 
confuls, cenfors, and praetors 3 as alfo 
for the judging of perfons accus'd of 
what they call’d crimen pcrduellicnis J 
or actions by which the party had 
/hew’d himfelf an enemy to the ftate ; 
and for the confirmation of all fuch laws 
as were propos’d by the chief magi- 
ftrates, and which had the privilege 
of calling thefe affemblies. 

The place appointed for their meet¬ 
ing was the campus martius 3 becaufe 
in the primitive times of the com¬ 
monwealth, when they were under 
continual apprehenfions of enemies, 
the people, to prevent any fudden 
affault, went arm’d, in martial or¬ 
der, to hold thefe affemblies 3 and 
were for that reafon forbid by the 
laws to meet in the city, bccaufe an 
army was upon no account to be mar- 
fhal’d within the walls : yet in latter 
ages, ’twas thought fufficient to place 
a body-of foldiers as a guard in the 
janiculum, where an imperial ftandard 
was eredted, the taking down cf 
which, denoted the conclufion of the 
comitia. 

Though the time of thefe comitia 
for other matters was undetermin’d 3 
yet the magiftrates, after the year of 
the city 6oi, when they began to en¬ 
ter on their place on the calends of 
anuary, were conftantly defign’d fl¬ 
out the end of July, and the begin¬ 
ning of Auguft. 

All the time between their election 
and confirmation, they continu’d as 
private perfons, that inquilition might 
be made into the election, and the 
other candidates might have time to 
T 3 enter 
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CHAP, upon one another, the fource of all public and pri- 
xxxw, vate right. Then a report was fpread, that two 

ta ^] es were wanting, the addition of which, I 

J | 

would make the body of Roman laws complete, ! 
This expedition, when the day for a new elec- . 
tion approached, made them dehrous of electing de- ■ 
cemvirs a fecond time. For befides that the name ) 
of conful was as odious as that of king, the com- : 
mons did not now delire the protection of their - 




enter obje&ions, if they met with 
any fufpicion of foul dealing. 

Yet at the election of the eenfors, 
this cuftom did not hold ; but as foon 
as they were pronounced elected, they 
were immediately invefted with the 
honor. 

By the inflitution of thefe comitia, 
Servius Tullius fccretly convey’d the 
whole power from the commons : 
For the centuries of the firft and rich- 
eft dais being call’d out firft, who 
were three more in number than all 
the reft put together, if they all a- 
gieed, as generally they did, the bu- 
finds was already decided, and the 
other clafie c \vm e ncediefs and infig- 
nificant.. However the thiee laft icarce 
ever came to vote. 

The commons, in the time of the 
free ftate, to reflify this difacVvantage, 
obtain’d, that before they proceeded 
to voting any matter at thefe c mitia, 
that century fhcuM give their fuf- 
fi ages firft, upon whom it fell by let, 
wrih the name of centuria pr&rogat *va , 
the reft being to follow according to 
the order of their cJafibs. After the 
c-mftitution of ti2e five and thirty 
tribes, into which the tlaffcs and 
V'la' centuries were divided, in the 
firft place, the tribes c .ft lots, which 
ftould be the preo «gative - tribe ; 
and then the centuries of the tribe, 
for the honor of being the preroga¬ 
tive-century. AH the ether tribes 
and centuries had the appellation < f 

jure 'u-jcaite^ becaufe they were call’d 
out according to their proper places. 

The prerogative century being chofc 

by lot, the chief magiftrate fitting in 

-j turn: in the middle of the campus 

rr;artiur, order’d that century to come 

J * 

out and e a c their voices * upon which 
they preFru]/ separated from the reft: 
of the multitude, and came into an 
c.olIosY inpurta:ent,which they term'd 


frpta, cr Ottilia ; pafling over the 
pontes, or narrow boards, laid there 
for the occafion \ on which account, j 
de ponte dejici is to be deny’d the pri- 2 
vilege of voting, and perfons thus : J 
dealt with, are call’d depontani. J 

At the hither end of the ponte-, | 
flood the diribitores (a fort of unde:- ? 
officers, called fo from dividing or mar- 3 
{hailing the people) and deliver’d to d 
every man, in the election of maul- -1 
flrates, as many tablets as there ai>- 
pcar’d candidates, one of vhufc names H 
was written upon every tablet. | 

A fit number of great chert' were j 
fet ready in the fenta, and everybody -J 
threw in which tablet he pleas’d. 

By the chefts were placed feme of | 
the public fervants, who taking cut j 
the tablets of every century, for every | 
tablet made a prick, or a point, in j 
another tablet which they kept by '2 
them. Thus the hufinefs being de- ;j 
cided by moft points, gave cccafion to 
the phrafe of omne tulit punEium, and 
tile like. 

The fame method was obferv’d in 

1 

the judiciary procefles at thefe com- ; 
tin, and in the confirmation of law:; 
except that in both thefe cafes only - 
two tablets weie offered to every pc: - 
fon, on one of which was written U, 

R. and on the other A. in capital 
letters ; the two firft Handing for uri 

rogas , or, he it as you defire, relating ! 
to the mngiftrate who propos’d the • 
qu eft ion 5 and the laft for anttepuo, or, 
If-rbid it. 

’Tis remarkable, that though in 
the election of magiftrates, and in the 
ratification of lawsj the votes 0 1 that 
century, whofe tablets were equally 
divided, fignified nothing ; vet to 
trials of life and death, if the tablets 
pro and con were the fame in number, 
the perfon was actually acquitted. 


tribunes* 
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fuch 


THE day of aflembly for electing new decern- CHAP, 
being fixed twenty-feven days after, • there was xxxv - 


afling for that office as had never been 



known. For the principal men of the ftate (for 
fear, I believe, that an office of fo great authority 


if 


fupplied by themfelves, fhould 



open to 


perfons unworthy of it) made interefl: for that ho 
notable office, the eftablifhment whereof they them¬ 
felves had oppofed with all their might, humbly 
filing to that very people with whom they had 


contended about it. 


App 


was 


bly alarm’d 

and 


when he faw men of their rank and years, 
who had ferved in fuch honorable employment, fo 


warm in purfuit of this. One could 


fay 


hether he was to be reckoned in the number of 


the prefent decemvir 


of the candidates for the 


enfuing election ; for he more refembled one fu 


for, than one actually bearing an office 


He 


difparaged the nobility, but extolled 


loweft and 


meaneft of the competitors, flying through the fo¬ 
rum in the midft of the Duilii and Icilii, by them 

his court to the people, till at length his 


making 
colleg 


who to that time had been 


ly at 


his devotion, began to obferve him narrowly, won¬ 
dering what his defign could be. It appeared to 
them, that he was adting the hypocrite for faid 


they, “ It muft be from interefted views that one fo 


(lively haughty was become fo 


U 


U 


u 


reftrain himfelf f© much 
within the bounds 
openly with private perfons, did 


ility 


To 

to his nature 
and to afiociate 

look fo like 


y 


u 


making hafte to abdicate, as feeking the means to 
continue in his magiftracy.” They durft not 
openly venture to oppofe his ambitious defigns, but en¬ 
deavoured to flop his career by a feigned compliance.. 
For though he was the youngeft man among them, 
they unanimoufly appointed him to prefide in the 

T 4 


« o 


comitia 


I 
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CHAP, comitia at the election. This was a ftratagem to 
xxxv. exclude him from the decemvirate except he fhould 

name himfelf, which had never been done before by 
any but tribunes of the people, and even that was a 
moft fhameful precedent. Neverthelefs he having de¬ 
clared he would hold the comitia,which he hoped would 
prove fortunate, turned the obftacles thrown in his 
way into means of fuccefs j for having by his intrigues 
fet afide the two Quin&ii, Capitolinus and Cincinna- 
tus, and his uncle C. Claudius, a man always firmly 


* 

of the fame diftincftion, he created men decemvirs 


Second de¬ 
cemvirate 
Ap. Clau¬ 
dius, M. 

Cornelius 

Maluginen- attached to the intereft of the nobility, and other 

iis, M. Ser¬ 
gius, L. Mi- 

nucius, no wife to be compared with them, either in dignity 

FabiusVibu 
Janus, 

Faetiiius, t. a ]] good men difapproved 

Antonius 0 

Jvierenda, 

Caefo Dui- 
lius, Sp.Op 
plus Corm- 
cen, and 

ManliusRa- 
bulcius. 


character, and nominated himfelf firft, an adtion which 

, and nobody believed 


he would 

His col leg 


had the impudence to have done 

M. Cornelius Maluginenfis, M 


Sergius, L. Minucius, Q^Fabius Vibulanus, Q^P 
tilius, T. Antonius Merenda, Caefo Duilius, Sp. Op 


pius 


Cornicen, and Manlius Rabuleius 


CHAP. HERE Appius kid afide his aftumed charadler 
xxxvi. and began from henceforth to live agreeably to hi 



temper, and to model his 


oil eg 


own manners 


, even 
to his 

They daily held fecret meetings, and 

fchemes. 


before they fhould enter upon their magiftracy 


having by this means completed ty 


which they hatched remote from the knowledge of 
Other people, they no longer concealed their haughti- 
nefs, but few were admitted to their prefence, and 
thofe who were they treated with infolence, and thus 
v.ofR.3oa. the time was fpun out till the ides of May, which was 

t j len the time of entering upon office. Therefore in the 
very beginning of their magiftracy, they fignalized the 
firft day of their office by fpreading a general and great 


terror among the people. 

cemvirs had obferved this 

♦ 

have the fafees at a time. 


alty fhould pafs in rotation through them 


For whereas the former de 
rule, that one only fhould 

and that this enfign of roy- 

each 


his turn, they 


contrary 


3 


fuddenly ap* 


rjx 


I 
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peared with twelve fafces a-piece. The forum was CHAP, 
filled with one hundred and twenty lidbors, carrying xxxvi. 
axes tied up in their fafces. Nor did they think it 
concerned them to keep back the axes, fince they 
had been created without appeal. They had the 
appearance of ten kings, and not only ftruck an ad¬ 
ditional terror into people of loweft rank, but even 
into the principal members of the fenate, who imagined 
they fought for grounds and pretexts to begin a 
; maffacre : that if any one, either in the fenate, or 
, affemblies of the people fhould mutter a word, tend¬ 
ing to recal the remembrance of liberty, they might 
be immediately fcourged or beheaded, to ftrike ter¬ 
ror into others. For beftdes that no relief could be 

V < 

had from the people,- now the right of appeal to 
; them was taken away, they had by agreement taken 
-■ away all hopes of having the injuries of one redrefled 
by another ; whereas the former decemvirs had fuf- 
fered their verdidts to be amended by an appeal to 
l fome of their collegues, nay transfer’d caufes to the 
j: judgment of the people, which feemed properly to be 
under their own cognizance. For fome time, they 
ftruck terror equally into all ranks, but by degrees 
1 began to turn it all again ft the populace. They did 
not meddle with the patricians ; but formed tyran¬ 
nical and cruel defigns againft thofe of lower rank, 

[; regarding the perfon not the caufe, like thofe who 


• ▼ 

iV 

r 


• t 

1 


| are fwayed by favor and not by equity. They con- 
■ certed their judgments at home,-and only pronounced 
them in the forum. If any appealed from one de¬ 
cemvir’s judgment to his coliegue, he to whom he 


ihad appealed for redrefs, gave him reafon to repent 
is that he had not abode by the verdidt of the former. 
| There was alfo a report fpread, though the author 
1 could not be difcovered, that they had not only con- 
l fpired this tyranny for the prefont time, but had fe- 
| cretly entered into an aflociation under oath, not to 
| aflemble the comitia for a new eledtion of magiftrates, 
| but, fince they had once got polfetfion of the fove- 
reign power, to perpetuate their decemvirate. 

THEN 
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CHAP. THEN the people fixed their eyes upon the pa. j 
xxxvii.' tricians, to fee if they could difcover any hopes of* 

liberty in the countenances of thofe from whom they 
had dreaded flavery, and by thefe fufpicions funk the 
republic into it’s prelent deplorable condition. The 
principal fenators hated both decemvirs and people, and 
though they were far from approving of what was done,j 
yet thought the people richly deferved this fate. And j 
feeing by greedily grafping at liberty they had plung¬ 
ed themfelves into fervitude, they had no inclination | 
to fuccor them \ nay they heaped injuries upon them, 
that, being quite weary of the prefent tyrants, they] 
might at laft come to wilhfor the re-efiablifhment of j 
two confiils and the ancient form of government. The 
greater part of the year was now paft, and two tables 
of laws a were added to the ten made in the preced- 

ing 

“TABLE XL 

Cf the worship of the Gods, and of religion. 


I. Law. Let all perfons come with 
purity and piety to the aflemblies of 
religion, and bnnifh all extravagance 
from tliencc. If any one does other- 
wife, may the Gods themfelves re¬ 
venge it. 

II. Law. Let no perfon have par¬ 
ticular Gods of his own , or worflvp 




any new or iomn;n cnos in prsvaTc, 
ui:l .T$ they are authorifed by public 
au‘. hcrity. 

t II. Law, Let everyone enjoy the 
templesccn:ecr;ucd by bL fore*lathers, 
the tacred groves in his fields, and the 
oratories ot his la re* 3 . And let every 
one obferve the rite: ufed in his own 
family, and by his ancefrors, in the 
vorfhip cf his domcitic Gods. 

IV. Law. Mono) the Gres of hea¬ 
ven, not only thou; who have always 

been eitccmed luck* but thofe like- 

✓ 

wife who Jo merit h:v railed thrm th:- 
thr-Vj a c . Hercules, Bacchus, /irh'cu- 
iaplus. Carter, Ifo.lux, and Romu¬ 
lus. 

V. Law. Let thofe commendable 
qualities, by width lieioes obtained 
heaven, be ranked -morg the Gods, 
as undcr/hiudirg, virtue, pi- ty, fide¬ 
lity' ; *and let tcmnlcs be e ref ted to 

. 7 * 

thorn* But let no worihip ever be 
navi to anv vice. 


VI. Law. Let the molt authorifed 
ceremonies be cbierved. 

VII. Law. Let hrvv-fuits be fu* 
fpended on feftivals; and Jettheflavcs 
have leave to celebrate than after they 
have, done their work. That it may 
be known on what days they fall, let 
them he fet down in the calendars. 

VIIL Law. Let the priefts offer up 
in ikciific.’ to the Gods, on certain 
days, the fruits of the earth, and ber¬ 
ries; and on other days abundance of 
miik, and young victims. For fear 
tide ceremony fhould be omitted, the 
prierts fhal! end their year with it. 
L'-r tJ 'em like wife take care to choole 
for every God, the vidtim he likes. 
Let there: be priefts appointed tor feme 
Gods, fiamines for others, and pon* 
tifievs to pre fide ever them all. 

IX. Law. Let no woman be prefent 
at the lacrifices which are offered up 
in the night, except at thofe which 
ru e made for the people, with the ufual 

ceremonies. Nor let any one be ini¬ 
tiated in any myfteries brought from 
Greece, but thofe of Ceres, 

X. Law. -If any cnc deals what be* 
longs, or is devoted to thfc Gods, let 
him be punifhei as a parricide. 

XL I aw. Leave perjury to be pu- 

jiiihej with death by the Gods, urd 

lei 
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ing year *, and after thefe laws fhould be once ratified CHAP, 
in the comitia by centuries, the ftate would no longer xxxvii. 
have occafion for decemvirs. Therefore it was ex¬ 
pected, that a proclamation would be immediately 
jfiued out for aflembling the comitia to create confuls. 

The people were wholly taken up in concerting mea- 
fnres for reftoring the tribunician power, that bul¬ 
wark of their liberty, which had been difcontinued 
during the decemvirate. But in the mean time no 
mention was made of aflembling the comitia, and 
the decemvirs, who, at firft, had paid their court to 
the people furrounded by the tribunes, becaufe that 
was reckoned a popular thing, had now got a band of 
young patricians about them. A company of thefe 


conftantly guarded their tribunals, and made havock 
of the people, and difpofed of their effects at pleafure; 
and whatever any great man coveted fortune put him 
in pofleflion of it : they did not even fpare their per- 
fons, but whipt fome and beheaded others. And that 
this cruelty might not go unrewarded, they were pre¬ 
ferred with the effects of the perfon opprefled, the 


'• let it be punifhed with perpetual dif- dicate a litigated eftate to the Gods : 

• grace by men, if he does, he /hall pay double the va- 

’ XII. Law. Let the pontifices pu- lue of it to him whole right it {hall 
J nifh ii’ccft with death. appear to be. 

; XIII, Law. Let every one ftri&ly XY. Law. Let every man conftant- 
•: perform his vows : but let no wicked ly obferve his family-feftivais. 

; pffon dare to make any offerings to XVI. Law. Let him who has been 
the Gods. guilty of any of thofe faults, which 

XIV. Law. Let no man dedicate his make men execrable, and are not to 
; field to the fcrvice of the altar 3 and be atoned for, by expiations, be deem- 

• let him be dilcrcet in his offerings of ed impious. But let the prieffs expi- 
■ gold, lilver, or ivory. Let no man de- ate fuch, as are to be expiated. 

i TABLE XII. 

• 1 
► 

Of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

% 1 

k 

* 

a 

i I. Law. When a woman fhall have 
K cohabited with a man for a whole year, 

| without having befcn three nights ab- 
§ fent frem him, let her be deemed his 

9 r ' 

| wife. 

p II. Law. If a man catches Lis 
Wife in adultery, or finds her drunk, 

I he may, with the confent of her re¬ 
s' lations, punifh her even with death. 

[ HI. Law. When a man will put 
sway his wife, the form of doing it 


fhall be by taking from her the keys 
of the houfe, and giving her what file 
brought. This fhall be the manner 
of a divorce. 

IV. Law. A child born of a wi¬ 
dow, in the tenth month after the 
deceafe of her hufband, fhall be deem¬ 
ed legitimate. 

V. Law. It fhall not be lawful for 
the patricians to intermarry with the 
plebeians. 


con- 
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CHAP.confifcation whereof always followed his punifhment. 

xxxvii. The young nobility, debauched by this reward, did 

1 not only connive at the oppreiTion of the people ; but 
openly wifhed rather to live in this licentious man¬ 
ner, than in a ftate of public liberty. 



CHAP. THE ides of May came, and no new magi ft rates 

xxxviii. being chofen, thofe who were in reality but private per- 


fR fons appeared as decemvirs, without any intention to 
j3.J-C.450. abate the leaft of their authority, or even drop the en- 

figns or marks of power. This feemed manifeftly an 
ufurpation of regal tyranny. Every body conftantly 
deplored the lofs of liberty •, but none for the prefent 
aflerted it’s caufe, nor was there any profpecft of future 
relief. The Roman people had not only loft their for¬ 
mer courage, but began even to be defpifed by the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, who difdained to be fubjebt to a ftate, 
which had loft ids own liberty. The Sabines made an 
incurfionupon the Roman territories with a great army, 
and having laid them wafte far and near, carried off 
a great booty both of men and cattle with impunity ; 
and returning with their army, which had been dif- 
perfed over the whole country, encamped at Ere- 
tum, in confidence that the divifions at Rome would 
obftrud the levying of forces there. Not only the 
meflengers, which brought thefe accounts, but the 
peafants, who fled from the neighbourhood, filled 
the city with terror. The decemvirs deliberated upon 
proper meafures to be taken ; and while they were 
between the hatred of the patricians and plebeians de- 
ftituteof all relief, fortune fuperadded another caufeof 
fear befide the former. Far the iEqui, on the other 
fide, formed a camp at Algidum. Embafladors from 
Tufculum brought word to Rome, that they from 
|hence made incurfions upon and pillaged the domi¬ 
nions of that ftate, and implored aid againft them. This 
ftruck fuch fear into the decemvirs, that, feeing the city 
threatned with war from two different quarters at the 
fame time, they had recourfe to the fenate. They com¬ 
manded thefenators to becitedtoafiemble in the fenate 

houfe 
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froufe, not ignorant of the ftorm of ill-will, which CHAP* 
hung over their heads. t£ The whole blame of the xxxviil 
“ country’s being laid wafte, and the other dan- v -“ 

“ gers that threatned them, would be thrown on 
; “ them. An attempt would then be made to put an 
: “ end to their magistracy, if they did not by a firm 

■ “ union among themfelves oppofe it, and by a fevere 
; “ exercife of their authority upon a few of the moft 
[ “ refolute, crufh the enterprizes of the reft.” The 
: herald was no fooiier heard in the forum, fummon- 
j ing the fathers to meet the decemvirs in the fen ate 
j: houfe, but the novelty of the thing, fo long had they 
} difcontinued the cuftom of confulting the fenate* 

| aftonilhed the people. “ What can have happened,’ 9 

■ cried they in furprize, <c to occafion their revival of 
. “ an obfolete cuftom after fo long difufe! We may 

i “ thank our enemies and the prefent war, that any 
I “ fpark of the ancient freedom of our ftate appears.” 
j They looked round the whole forum for a fenator, but 
; fcarce faw one there. From it they went to the fenate 
j houfe, and found it quite empty round the decem- 
j virs, who attributed the fathers not afiembling to a 
| wilful contempt of their authority, while the people 
j imagined they had refufed, becaufe private perfons 
| had no right to convene the fenate. tc This begin- 
1 “ ning, thought they, promifed fair for the recovery 
1 “ of their liberty, if they would only keep pace 
| “ with the fenators, and refufe to enrol themfelves, 

I “ as the fathers had not aftembled when fummoned.” 

I Thefe things were whifpered by the plebeians. There 

I was fcarcely a fenator in the forum, and but few in 
! the city. For through abhorrence of the prefent ty¬ 
ranny, they had retired to the country ; and laying 
I afide all concern for the public, minded their own 
private affairs j thinking the greater diftance they. 

| were at from the affemblies and meetings of thole: 

I outragious tyrants, the farther they were removed 
1 from harm. When they did not appear on the fum- 
I toons officers were fent about to their houfes to 
E diftrain their goods, and to enquire whether they 

1 had 


ft 

* * 
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♦ 
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CHAP, had abfented themfelves with defign. Thefe officers 
xxxviir. reported, that the fenators were in the country, 

which gave greater joy to the decemvirs, than if they 
had faid, they were in town, but difowned their au¬ 
thority. Commanding them, therefore, to be fent 
for, they adjourned the meeting to next day, which 
was then more numerous than had been expe&ed. 
From this the people imagined that the fenators had 
betrayed their liberty; becaufe they had obey’d thole, 
who ought before that time to have abdicated their 
magiftracy, and who were it not for their violent 
meafures would be but private perfons, as if they had 
had a legal authority to compel them. 


CHAP. 


XXXIX 



BUT we have heard, that they were more obe¬ 
dient in coming to the fenate houfe, than favorable 
to the decemvirs in giving their opinion there. For 
it is faid, that, after Appius had opened the caufe 
of their meeting, L. Valerius Potitus, before the 
opinions were alked in order, demanded to fay fome- 
thing on the date of the republic *, and when the 
decemvirs with threats commanded him dlence, he 
fwore he would go out to the people and raife a fe- 
dition. Horatius Barbatus feconded him with no lefs 


warmth, “ calling the decemvirs ten Tarquins ; and 
“ putting them in mind that the kings had been ex- 
<c pelled by the Valerii and Horatii, It was not the 
€< title of king that they were at that time weary of. 
“ For it was lawful to ufe that title which was given 
“ to Jupiter ; which Romulus, the founder of their 
w city, had enjoyed, and thofe kings who fucceeded 
is him, and was dill retained in the rites of religion. 
** and yearly fedivals : it was the pride and violence 
u of a king that was fo hateful ; and if thefe were 
** intolerable in a real king or in the fon of a king, 
* s were they to be endured in fo many private per- 
46 forts ? He bade them look to it, led, by deny- 
** ing men liberty of fpeech within the fenate houfe, 
44 they fhould fpeak their minds without doors; 
* 5 neither did he fee, that he himfelf, a private man, 

“ had 
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“ had lefs authority to call an aflembly of the peo- CHAP. 
“ pie, than they had to convene the fenate. They xxxix. 

« might try, when they would, how much more keen 
“ the refentment of the people in aflerting their liberty 
“ would be, than their ftrong ambition to maintain 
“ themfelves in their illegal authority. They had 
“ mentioned the Sabine war, as if the Roman peo- 
“ pie had any more declared enemy than the decern- 
“ virs themfelves, who having been created to efta- 
“ lilh laws, had not left a fpark of equity in the 


“ ftate : they who had fupprefled the comitia, 
“ abolifhed the annual magiftracies, and taken awav 


» • 

fJ 

9 

9 

u 


11 the cuftom of governing by turns, the only me- 
“ thod confident with liberty ; who, being only pri- 
“ vate perfons, had the fafces and abfolute domina- 

That upon the expulfion of the kings, th 


tion. 


& 

P 

K 

/ 

If 

M 


lC magiftrates were all patricians, but afterwards, on 
“ the feceftion of the people, were plebeians likewife.” 
Then he afked, u which of thefe interefts they were 


? 

? 


“ in. Can thofe men be in the intereft of the people 
“ for what have they ever done with their confent r 
“ Or in that of the nobility ? who have not almoft 
“ for a whole year convened the fenate, and now 
they had affembled it, debarred them the liberty 


U 


of fpeaking to the ftate of the republic. 


They 


> • 
f 

41 


u 


ft 


“ ought’not to truft too much to the want of refolu- 
tion in others \ for the people were now con- 
“ vinced, that their prefent oppreftion was more in¬ 
tolerable, than any thing they had to fear for the 


(( 


U 


futur 


*e. 
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HO RATIOS having {poke this with great CH AI 

warmth, while the decemvirs could neither find a 
vent to their refentment, nor put up with what was 
hid, and could form no judgment how this affair 
would terminate j C. Claudius, uncle to Appius the 
decemvir, made a fpeech rather full of entreaties 
than reproaches, conjuring his nephew by the manes 
of his brother and father, “ to have more regard 
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that whole community, in which he was bo 




ct than to that unlawful combination which he had 


<£ entered into with his colleg 


He made this 


queft more for his own, than the fake of the re¬ 
public; for if they would not willingly reftore it it’s 
rights, it would wreft them back from them againft 
their will. But as great ftruggles moft commonly 
raife a great deal of ill-will, he fhuddered to think 
on the event of them.” Though the decemvirs 
had forbid fpeaking on any other than the fubjed of 


a 








GC 


ce 


their meeting, yet they were afhamed to 
Claudius. He therefore proceeded to give his 
nion, that the fenate fhould pafs no decree.” 


interrupt 


men underftood 


This 

be a declaration of the decem¬ 
virs being private perfons, and to this many who had 
been confuls aflented in their fpeeches. The other 
opinion was in appearance more harfh, but affeded 
the decemvirs lefs, tc that the patricians ought t< 




and chufe 




For by this 


thofe 


were acknowledged as magiftrates who held the fe¬ 
nate, but thofe who declared for palling no decree, 
made them private perfons. The intereft of the 
decemvirs thus finking, L. Cornelius Maluginenfis, 
brother to M. Cornelius the decemvir, having been 
defignedly referved to fpeak laft of all the men of con- 
fular dignity, fcreened his brother and his collegues 


by pretending a great concern 


for the 




He 


wondered, he faid, by what fatality thofe who had 
either been candidates for the decemvirate, or 
cc partners in it, fhould above all others be fo keen 


GC 


GC 






GC 

GC 


their oppofiti 


decern v 


And how 


it had happened, that during fo many months 
that the {late had enjoy’d quiet, none had ever 
difputed the juftice of their title, who have held 

the fupreme magiftracy ; but at length, when the 
enemy is near our gates, fow civil difcord ; unlefs 
it be, that they think their defigns could not be 
fo clearly difcerned, in thefe troublefom rimes 
But it was meet, that none, while they were dif 
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traded with greater concerns, fhould bring in any CHAP, 
thing new to divert them from an affair of fuch 


XL. 


confequence. As to the charge which Valerius 
and Horatius had brought againft the decemvirs, 
that their authority had expired at the ides of 
May ; he was of opinion, that the fenate ought 
to take that affair under confideration, as foon 
as the wars, which were then impending, fhould be 
ended, and tranquillity reftored to the ftate: and 
Appius fhould from that time prepare himfelf for 
his defence, knowing he muft render an account 
“ of thofe comitia, which in his fir ft decemvirate he 
had held for the election of new decemvirs, that the 
fenate might judge whether they had been appointed 
only to continue for one year, or till fuch laws as 
were wanting fhould be completed. But at prefent 
he was for postponing the confideration of every other 
thing except the war. If they thought the alarm of 
it falfe, and that not only the meffengers, but the 
Tufculan deputies had brought them groundlefs ac¬ 
counts, they ought to fend out fcouts, to enquire and 
bring them more certain intelligence. But if they 
gave credit to what the meffengers and deputies had 
reported, they ought with the greateft expedition to 
levy troops, and the decemvirs to lead them to 
what place they thought proper. This ought to be 
done previoufly to every thing elfe.” 
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WITH great ftruggling the young patricians car- CHAP, 
ried it in favor of this opinion. Upon which Valerius 
and Horatius rifing a fecond time with greater keennefs 
than at firft, demanded aloud " liberty to fpeak to the 



u ftate of the republic; declaring that if by the power 
“ of faction their mouths fhould be flopped in the fe¬ 
nate, they would go out and fpeak to the people. 
The decemvirs,who were but private perfons, could 
not hinder them to fpeak either in the fenate or in a 
public aftembly i nor would they yield to their fham 
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u fafces and ufurped authority.” Upon that Appius, 
feeing matters reduced to fuch extremity, that if he did 
notoppofe their violence with equal courage, the de- 
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nviral authority would be loft, faid , 66 At your peri! 
fay any thing, but what relates to the affair about 
which we afk your advice j” and upon Valerius’s 
refufing “ to be filent at the command of a private 
perfon,” ordered a lidor to lay hold on him. 
While Valerius, from the porch of the fen ate houfe, 
called out to the Romans for help,” Cornelius took 
Appius in his arms, and put an end to the difpute, 
though it was not out of regard for him, for whofe fake 
he pretended he had done it. Valerius, by Cornelius’s 
interpofing, obtained liberty to fay what he would, but 
as this liberty extended only to words, the decemvirs 
gained their point. The men of confular dignity and 
aged fenators like wife, from a remaining grudge totri- 
bunician power, which they thought the people were 
much fonder of than of confular, chofe rather that 
the decemvirs themfelves fhould afterwards volun¬ 
tarily abdicate their magiftracy, than that the people, 
through their averfion to decemvirs, fhould get head 

For fhould the government peaceably, and 


again. 

without any popular commotion, return 
hands of confuls 


the 
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poffible,. that, either by the 
a mild exercife of the confu- 
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lar government, the people might be brought to for¬ 
get their tribunes. Thus an edict was iffued for raif- 
ing an army without any obflrudtion on the part of 
the fenators, and the youth, as there was no appeal 
from the decemviral authority, anfweredto their names 
when called. When the legions were completed the 
decemvirs agreed among themfelves, who fhould 
go out to the war, and who fhould command the ar¬ 
mies. The two leading men among the decemvirs 
were QTabius, and Appius Claudius. There appear¬ 
ing more danger from the commotions at home than 
the war abroad, they thought Appius, by reafon of 
his imperious temper, fitteft to quell the difturbances 
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the city. Fabius was not fo fteady 


good 




active in a bad caufe. For his collegues in the decern- 
virate had fo changed this man, who had formerly be¬ 
haved very well both in peace and war, that he chofe 

i rathet 
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rather to refemble Appius than a 61 like himfelf. He CHAP, 
was commilfioned to march againft the Sabines, and Lxr * 
had Man* Rabuleius, and Petilius given him as 
collegues. M. Cornelius was fent to Algidum, with 
L. Minutius, T. Antonius, Casfo Duilius and M. 

Sergius. They appointed Sp. Oppius to aftift Ap¬ 
pius in defending the city, and inverted them equally 
with the whole decemviral authority. 


THE war was as ill managed abroad, as the CHAP, 


Hate was at home. The only thing wherein the ge- xlii. 
nerals were to blame, was in having rendered them- ^ 
felves odious to the citizens: otherwife the foldiers 


were wholly in fault; for, that nothing might fucceed 
under the command and condudl of the decemvirs. 


they buffered themfelves to be beat, to their own 
and their commanders diferace. Their armies were 

C-/ 

routed by the Sabines at Eretum, and by the iEqui 
at Algidum. That at Eretum fled thence in the 
dead of the night, and entrenched themfelves on 
a rifing ground between Fidenas and Cruftumeria. 
The enemy followed them thither, but the Romans 
would never venture a battle on fair ground ; and 
defended themfelves by the ftrong lituation of 
the place and their ramparts, not by valor and 
arms. Thofe at Algidum behaved ft ill worfe, and 
received a more terrible overthrow: for having loft 
their camp, and being ftript of all their warlike im¬ 
plements, they retired to Tufculum, trailing, for 
fubfiftence and prote 6 lion, ‘to the fidelity and com¬ 
panion of their allies, who did not difappoint their 
hopes. Such terrifying accounts were brought to 
Rome, that the fenators, laying afide their hatred to 
the decemvirs, parted a vote, “ that guards fhould 
“ patrol in the city ; and that all who were of an 
“ age fit to bear arms fhould be polled to guard the 
“ walls and gates,” They likewife decreed 66 a re- 
“ inforcement of men and fupply of arms for the 
“ troops at Tufculum, and that the decemvirs fhould 

“ draw 'their forces out of the citadel of that place, 

U 2 “ and 
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CHAP. ce and encamp them in the open field : and march 


XLII. 



cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


the troops that lay at Fidense 


territories, that by carrying the war into the ene¬ 
my’s country they might be diverted from their 
defign of attacking Rome.” 



CHAP. TO what the people had thus fuffered from the 
xi ' m - _ enemy, the decemvirs fuperadded two moft enor¬ 
mous adions, the one in the camp, and the other 
in the city. In that army which oppofed the Sabines, 
L. Siccius, from the ill-will he bore to the decem¬ 
virs, having, in fecret whifpers, mentioned to the com- 
mon foldiers the creation of tribunes and making?, 
feceffion, was fent before by the generals to look out 


cx 


proper place to encamp in. The foldiers, whom 
they fent to accompany him in this expedition, were 
ordered to fall upon and kill him in a convenient 


place. He did not fall unrevenged ; for being a float 


man he made a brave refinance, and though fur- 


rounded 



the afiaflins, defended himfelf with a 


courage equal to his ffirength, fo that feveral of the 
villains were found dead about him. Thofe who 
furvived reported in the camp that Siccius had 
fain unawares into an ambufcade, wherein he and 
fome of his company had been killed. They were 
at firil believed : but afterwards when a cohort, with 
the decemvir’s permifiion, was detached to bury the 
Yiain, and found none of the bodies ftript, but faw 
Siccius lying in the middle in his armor, all the 
dead lying with their faces towards him, none of the 
enemy among them, nor any trace of their going off, 
they brought back his corpfe, and affirmed, that he 
had certainly been killed by his own men. The whole 
camp was filled with rage, and agreed that Siccius 
fhould be immediately carried to Rome, had not the 
decemvirs haftened to bury him with military honors 
at the public charge. The foldiers exprefied great 
grief at his funeral, and openly threw out the bit- 

terefi: reproaches again!! the decemvirs. 
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I,(hall now relate the other aid of villainy, per-CHAP, 
petrated in the city, occafioned by luft, and as foul xuv. 
in the event, as the rape and murder of Lucretia, 
which drove the Tarquins from the city and king¬ 
dom ; that the end of the decemvirs might not only 
exactly refemble that of the kings, but that they 
might lofe their authority by a like caufe. Appius 
Claudius was feized with a violent paffion for ravifli- 
ing a plebeian virgin. Her father, L. Virginius, held 
an honorable rank in the army at Algidum, and bore 
a fair character both as a citizen of probity, and a 
valiant foldier. His wife had been a woman of 
ftridl virtue, and their children were virtuoufly edu¬ 
cated. He had betrothed this daughter to L. Ici- 
lius, who had formerly been tribune, a man of 
fpirit, and one who had given proofs of his courage 
in averting the rights of the people. Appius be¬ 
coming paflionately enamored of this virgin, who 
was in the bloom of life, and very beautiful, at¬ 
tempted to debauch her by prefents and fair promifes. 

Bat perceiving that her modefty was too ftrong a 
bulwark againfl: thefe arts, he refolved to have re- 
courfe to cruel and in/blent force. Thinking the ab- 
fence of her father a fit opportunity, for executing 
this wicked project, he made M. Claudius, a client 
of his own, claim the maiden as his flave, with ftric 5 fc 
orders not to yield her to thofe who fhould demand 
that die might remain under furety in pofleflion of 
her freedom, till the caufe was decided. This mi- 
nifter of the decemvir’s lufl, feized her as die was 
coming into the forum, where the fchools were 
kept in a fort of booths, and calling her Have, af¬ 
firmed die was the daughter of one of his bondwomen, 
and commanded her to follow him, threatning if 
die refufed to drag her by force. The damfel was 
terrified and amazed, and on the outcries of her 
nurfe, imploring help of the Romans, a multitude 
of people flocked round them. The names of her 
father Virginius and betrothed hufband Icilius, both 

U 3 popular 
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CHAP, popular men, were heard on all fides. Regard to 
* LIV * them brought their acquaintance to the place, and 

the (hamefulnefs of the addon engaged the mob to 
efpoufe the young woman’s quarrel. As this pro¬ 
tected her from violence, Claudius, who claimed her, 
called out, That there was no ogcafion for railing 
i( a mob, for he had no defign to employ force, 
“ but to proceed againft her in a legal manner.” 
Upon which he fummoned her to appear in court, 
and thofe prefent perfuaded her to follow him. They 
pame before Appius’s tribunal, where the plaintiff 
proceeded to tell the judge a ftory well known to 
him, having himfelf beforehand inftru&ed him in 
the plan of the profecution. Claudius faid, <c That 
the young woman had been born in his houfe, 
? c ftoln from thence and carried to Virginius’s, where 
fhe paffed for the latter’s daughter. This he af- 
<c firmed he would make appear by witnefs, and 
f 6 prove even befoi 
6i gteateft fufFerer 
<£ it was juft, thr 

mafter.” The counfel for the young woman plead¬ 
ed, that feeing Virginius was abroad in the fervice 
of his country, and might, if he had information, 
he prefent within two days, it was unjuft, in his 
f* abfence, to raife any difpute, about his children ;’ 5 
and demanded, “ that Appius might not hear the 
caufe, till the arrival of Virginius. But, accord- 
ing to the law made by himfelf, he ftiould al- 
low her to continue in pofleffion of her freedom 
“ till a definitive fentence, and not fufifer a virgin, 
arrived at maturity, to run the rifk of lofing her 
honor, before fhe loft her liberty.” 


e Virginius, as judge, who was the 
by the injury. In the mean time 
t the maid ftiould follow her 
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as to thofe who were haves and claimed as free, CHAP, 
the plea was good, becaufe any man might feek XLV - 


red re Is by 


But as Virginia was in the hands 


“ of her father, there was no other perfon to whom 
“ her mafter was obliged to quit his pofleflion. 
“ Therefore he decreed that her father ftiould be 
“ fent for, and that the right of the claimant might 
“ not in the mean time be infringed, he ftiould take 
the girl to his houfe, under promife to prefent her 
“ in court, when her reputed father fhould ap- 
‘ c pear. 5 *. As many filently grumbled at this unjuft 
fentence, though none had the courage openly to 
declare againft it, Numitorius, her uncle, and Ici- 
lius, to whom fhe had been betrothed, came into 
court. The crowd made way for them, imagining, efpe- 
cially after the coming of Icilius, they could ftop the 

of Appius’s decree, but a li<5tor proclaimed. 


“ that fentence was paffed, 51 and puftied back Icilius 
who loudly complained of the injuftice done him. As 
fuch injurious treatment would have provoked the 
mildeft temper, he faid 66 You mu ft remove me, O 
Appius, by the fword, that you may quietly perpe¬ 
trate the villainy you ftrive to conceal. I am to marry 
this virgin, but to marry her chafte. Therefore call 
forthwith all your licftors, nay thofe belongingto your 
collegues; command them to get ready their rods 

ixes; for Icilius’s bride ftiall not ftay out of her 
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ppeal to the Roman people, the 
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66 


and axes; 

father’s houfe. No! Becaufe you have deprived us 
of the prote&ion of our tribunes, and the right of 

two bulwarks 

which defended our liberty * ftiall therefore our 

9 __ 

wives and children fall vi&ims to your luft ? Scourge 
and behead us, but at lead let chaftity be protected. 
If any violence ftiall be offered to this virgin, I, in 
behalf of my bride, will implore the help of the 


Romans affembled here j Virg 


will 


for 


aid from his fellow foldiers in behalf of his only 


66 

66 
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daught 


will beg aid of every body, and 


mpiore both Gods and men. You ftiall 
put this fentence in execution till you have firft 
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Haiti me. I earneftly befeech you, Appius, to 
confider coolly the confequence of your proceed¬ 
ings. Virginius, when he comes will fee, what 
is propereft to be done with regard to his daugh¬ 
ter. Let him only be allured of this, if he yield 
to this villain’s claim, he mult find her another 
hulband. As for me, who infill that my bride 
may continue in pofieffion of her liberty, I will 
fooner lofe my life, than forego the faith I have 
pledged her, 51 


i 
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CHAP. THE multitude were much incenfed, and a battle j 
xlvi. feemed likely to enfue. The lidtors furrounded Ici- \ 

Jius, but proceeded no farther than to threaten him. [ 
Then Appius faid, 44 That what Icilius did was not l 
44 for the fake of defending Virginia j but being a I; 
44 turbulent man, and even then breathing the fpi- } 
tc rit of a tribune, fought an occafion to raife a fe- j 
44 dition : but he would difappoint him for that \ 
4t day *, and he might be allured, that not on ac- | 
4t count of his faucinefs, but of Virginius’s abfence *, | 
44 and from a tender regard to the name of father, j 
44 and to liberty, he would defer judgment and j 
44 not interpofe his decree that day. He would 
44 beg M. Claudius not to infill upon his right, 

44 but let the young woman continue in pofiefiion 
44 of her liberty till next day. But if the father 
44 Ihould not then appear, he now gave warning to 
44 Icilius and men of like complexion, that a de- 
44 cemvir would not be wanting in refolution, and a 
44 - lawgiver would put his laws in execution : he 
44 would not call together his collegue’s lidlors to 
44 awe the authors of feaition, but would be content 
46 with his own.” The time for perpetrating this 
villainy being thus delayed, and the young woman’s 
advocates retired, the firft refolution they took, was 
that Icilius’s brother and Numitorius’s fon, two ac¬ 
tive young men, fhould go that inftant to the gates, 
and make all pofiible halle to bring Virginius from 
the camp j for the young woman’s fafety depended 
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upon his being prefent exactly at the appointed time» CHAP, 
to defend her-againft her ravifher. They went as xlvi. 
ordered, and having polled all the way, brought her 
father the fad news. In the mean time he who 
claimed the young woman preffed Icilius to give fe- 
curity, that he would prefent her in court. Icilius 
anfwered, that he was about it, defignedly fpinning 
out the time, till the meflengers fent to the camp 
Ihould be well advanced on their journey, and the 
whole crowd held up their hands, to fhew that every 
one there was ready to become furety for Icilius. He 
with tears thanked them, faying, “ To-morrow I 
“ fhall ufe your help *, but for the prefent I have 
“ fureties enough/* Thus Virginia, upon her rela¬ 
tions giving furety to prefent her, was fet at liberty. 

Appius, to avoid fufpicion that he fat in judgment 
folely on account of that particular caufe, ftaid forne 
time in his tribunal ; but feeing, through concern 
j for one girl, none applied to him, he returned to 
his houfe, and wrote to his collegues in the camp 
not to give Virginius a furlough, nay to put him 




“under arreft.” This wicked advice, as it de- 
ferved, came too late. For Virginius, having ob¬ 
tained a furlough, had fet out by the firft watch in 
the night, whereas the letters for detaining him were 
not delivered till next day in the morning. 



HE was in Rome by day break, where the whole 
people were convened in the forum, eagerly expe<5t- xlvii. 
ing his coming. Virginius, clad in mourning, led 
his daughter in a thread-bare gown into the forum, 
attended by feveral matrons, and a great company 
of friends. He went round and folicited every man’s 
favor, and not only implored their afliftance, but 
even demanded it as a debt. He faid, 66 He was 
“ daily ready in the field to fight for their children 
“ and wives *, nor was there any man of whom could 
“ be recounted a greater number of brave and gal- 
tc Jant exploits in war, than of himfelf. But what 
did it fignify, if while the city was preferved, 

their 
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CHAP. 4£ their children muft fuffer the fame violences which 

xlvii. <s a re to be dreaded when a town is taken by affault ?” 
k^Y***> p| e wen t round the aflembly haranguing them in this 

manner. Icilius every where made ule of the like 

But the filent tears of the women, who 
accompanied them, had more influence than any words 
that were uttered. In fpite of all which, Appius 
with an inflexible heart (his foul being rather diftrad:- 
ed with an extravagant madnefs, than an amorous 
paflion) afcended his tribunal. And while the plain¬ 
tiff complained, 64 that fentence had not paffed in 
his favor the day before out of complaifance to the 


6C 

£C 


people, 


33 


before he could proceed to make his de 


mand, or Virginius have an opportunity to anfwer, 
Appius interrupted him. As to the preamble with 
which he ufheredin his decree, perhaps ancient authors 
have given the true one but becaufe I cannot find one 
that is probable confidering the fhameful nature of the 
fentence, I think it befl: to fet down only what is certain, 
the bare decree itfelf, “ He adjudged her to be aflave.” 
This injurious fentence, at firft furprifed and confound¬ 
ed all the byftanders. For fome time all were filent. 
But when M. Claudius went to lay hold on the virgin 
who was furrounded by the matrons, and they received 
him with doleful wailings, Virginius, fhaking his 
hands in a threatning manner at Appius, faid, t4 De- 

tS cemvir, it was to Icilius and not to thee I be- 

* 

trothed my daughter; and educated her for law¬ 
ful wedlock, not for proftitution. Do you de¬ 
light, like the brutes and wild beafts, thus to gra¬ 
tify your brutal paflion in common ? Whether 
thofe who are here prefent will endure thefe things, 
I know not j but I hope thofe who are in arms 
44 will not bear with them.” When the claimant was 
repulfed by the circle of women and friends, who 
furrounded her, an herald proclaimed filence. 
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THE decemvir, with his mind wholly bent upon 
gratifying his lull, faid, <c that he not only guefled 

“ from the invedtives which Icilius had thrown out 

againft 
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« againft him the day before, and the infolence of CHAP, 
44 Yirginius, whereof the Roman people had been xlvhi. 
“ witnefles, but had got certain information, thatca- 
44 bals had been formed in the city all night long in 
“ order to raife a fedition. That therefore, well ap* 

44 prized of the intended riot, he had brought foldiers 
44 along with him : not that he would hurt any quiet 
“ perfon, but that, by virtue of his office, he might 
44 awe thofe who disturbed the tranquillity of the ftate, 

44 Therefore they had better make no farther diftur- 
“ bance. Go, lidtor, fays he, put alide the crowd, 

44 and make way for the mafter to lay hold of his 
44 Have.” Having all in a rage made this magifte- 
rial fpeech the crowd of their own accord withdrew, 
and left the virgin Handing alone a prey to her ra- 
vifher. Upon thisVirginius, feeing no body gave any 
afliftance, laid, 46 I befeech you, in the firft place, 

44 Appius, to impute it to a father’s grief, if I have 
44 unguardedly thrown out any bitter inve&ives a- 
44 gainft you : in the next place, to give me leave 
44 to interrogate the nurfe ill prefence of the virgin, 

44 concerning this matter ; that if I am falfely called 
44 her father, I may go hence better fatisfied in my 
44 mind.” Leave being granted him, he led his 
daughter and her nurfe alide to the booths near the 
temple of Yenus Cloacina, which are now called the 
new booths ; and there fnatching a knife from a 
butcher, faid, 44 O daughter, by this only method 
44 in my power, I fet thee free.” With that he ftab’d 
her through the heart; and turning to the tribunal, 
called out, 44 By this blood, Appius, I devote thee 
44 and thy head to the infernal Gods.” The decem¬ 
vir, alarmed by the clamor raifed on this horrible 
deed, commanded Yirginius to be feized: but he, 
wherever he came, opened himfelf a way with the 
knife ; till, guarded by the crowd which followed, 
he reached the gates. Icilius and Numitorius took 
up the dead body, and expofed it to the view of the 
people, curling the wickednefs of Appius, and 
lamenting the fatal beauty of the young woman, and 

•the cruel neceffity her father was under of killing her. 
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CHAP* The matrons, following after, cried out, cc was it 
’xlviii. “ for this that children were begot? was this the 

<< reward of chaftity?” And as the tendernefs of 
women’s hearts makes them more fenfibly affe&ed 
with grief, they faid every thing which the ex¬ 
cels of paftion fuggefts to their minds on fuch 
doleful occalions. The men, but efpecially Icilius, 
exclaimed againft: the abolifhing of the tribunician 
power, taking away the appeal to the people, and 
the villainies publicly committed. 

CHAP. THE people rofe in an uproar, partly on account 
xlix. of this horrid crime, and partly in hopes that it would 

furnifh them with an opportunity of regaining their 
liberty. Sometimes Appius commanded Icilius to be 
cited, fometimes to be carried to prifon for refilling 
to obey the fummons. At laft, feeing there was no 
way for the apparitors to come at him, he himfelf, 
with a band of young patricians, went through the 
crowd, and commanded him to be carried to jail. By 
this time Icilius was furrounded not only by the people, 
but by their leaders, L.Valerius and M. Horatius,who 
thrufting away the li&or faid, “ If he had a legal a&ion 
tc againft Icilius, they would become furety to defend 
ci him againft the decemvir who was but a private per- 
“ fon •, but if he dared to ufe force, he Ihould like- 
<c wife find them fuperior to him in that.” ■ Upon 
this a terrible tumult began. The decemvir’s li&or 
fell upon Valerius and Horatius, and the mob broke 
his fafces. Then Appius went up to the roftra to 
harangue the people i Valerius and Horatius follow¬ 
ed. The aftembly heard their fpeech with attention, 

but drowned the decemvir’s with their noife. Va- 

% 

lerius took upon him to command the lidlors to leave 
Appius, who was only a private perfom In the 
mean time Appius, lofing all courage, and appre- 
henfive for his own life, covering his head, ftole, 
without the knowledge of his enemies, out of the 
forum, and hid himfelf in an adjoining houfe. Sp. 

Oppius, irom the oppofite fide, ruftied into the fo¬ 
rum 
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rum to fnccour his collegue, and faw his authority CHAP, 
born down by force. After much deliberation, and xlix. 
many on all hands advifing him to comply, he, in 
great confternation, at laft commanded the fenate 
to be affembled. This appeafed the multitude, 
feeing, as many of the patricians feemed difpleafed 
with the proceedings of the decemvirs, there was 
hope that the fenate would put an end to their au¬ 


thority. 


The fenators were of opinion, that the peo¬ 


ple ought not to be exafperated •, and that care fhould 
be taken, that Virginius’s arrival in the camp did 
not raife commotions there. 


1 




SOME young patricians were, therefore, fent to CIIAP 
the camp, which was then upon the hill Vecilius, to 
defire the decemvirs, “ by a)! means to prevent the 
“ foldiers mutinying.” ButVirginius ’raifed a greater 
commotion there, than he had left in the city. For 
befides that his being attended with a troop of four 
hundred men, who, enraged at the fhocking deed, had 
accompanied him on his journey, rnade-him remarka¬ 
ble*, his carrying the naked knife in his hand, and 
being himfelf all befpattered with blood, drew the 
eyes of the whole camp upon him. The gowns, which 
were feen in many different places of the camp, 
made the number of citizens appear greater than 
really it was. When they afked him what the mat¬ 
ter was, he remained long in tears without uttering a 
word : at length, when great numbers in confterna¬ 
tion crowded round him, and there was a profound 
filence, he recounted in order every thing that had 
happened. Then lifting his hands to heaven, he 
befought his fellow foldiers, “ Not to impute to 
“ him, what was folely Appius’s crime, nor to look 
upon him as a parricide and the murderer of his 


41 


U 


u 


Cl 


Cl 


(C 


child. 


The life of his daughter had been dearer 


to him than his own, if (he could have enjoy’d it 
free and chafte *, but when he faw her ready to 


be dragged, as a Have, to be debauched, he thought 


it better that his,child fhould be deprived of life. 


k 


than 
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GHAP. <c than of her honor. Tendernefs for her made I 

i*. “ him feem cruel. Nor would he have furvived J 

******”*"* «« his daughter, had not he entertained hopes, that j 

<c his fellow foldiers Would affifb him in revenging J 

<c her death. They alfo had daughters, lifters, and j 

« wives ♦, nor had Appius’s brutal luft expired with | 

<c his daughter, and the longer he efcaped punifh- j 

cc ment, he would be the more unbridled in his de- j 

“ baucheries. His misfortune ought to be a warn- I 

* c ingto, and keep them on their guard, left the like j 

<c injury fhould be done to themfelves. As to his own i 

&c concern in the matter, he had loft his wife by a j 

natural death, and his daughter, becaufe fhe could j 
“ no longer live chafte, had made a lamentable but j 
sc honorable exit. There now remained nobody in j 
66 his family on whom Appius could fatiate his luft: ';i 
4C from his other violences he would free his own "j 
<c body, with the fame courage as he had delivered J 
€C his daughter’s. The reft might look to themfelves j 
* c and to their children.” Having pronounced this I 
fpeech audibly^ the army with one voice aflured him, j 
that they would both avenge the caufe of his grief, j 
and defend their own liberty. The citizens likewife, j 
mixing in the crowd of foldiers, made the fame com- 3 
plaints, reprefenting how much more fhocking thefe ; 
things could be when feen atfted, than they could pofli- ; 
bly appear in the relation. At the fame time they told 
them, that the intereft of the decemvirs was already 
utterly ruined at Rome, and thofe who had come fince 
their arrival brought accounts, that Appius, after hav¬ 
ing been almoft killed, had fled into banilhment. 
Thefe things prevailed with the foldiers to give the a- 
larm, they pluckt up their eagles, and marched toRome. 
The decemvirs, much perplexed at what they had feen, 
and what they heard had been tranfadled at Rome, ran 
through all the camp, to appeafe the mutiny: while 
they ufed gentle means,, no one regarded them; but 
when any of them offered to exercife their authority, 
he was told, cc That they were men, nay foldiers in 



44 arms.” Thus they marched in battalia to Rome, 

and 
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and encamped on mount Aventine, exhorting every CHAP* 
one of the pepple they met, to attempt the recovery 
of their liberty, and to eled: tribunes of the people. 

Not a violent word elfe was heard. Sp. Oppius aflem- 
bled the fenate, and they determined to ad with mo¬ 
deration, feeing they themfelves had given occafion to 
the fedition. Three deputies of confular rank, Sp.Tar- 
peius, C. Julius and P. Sulpicius were fent to demand 
in name of the fenate, 64 By whofe command they 
“ had left their camp ? or what they intended by en- 
“ camping in an hoftile manner upon mount Aven~ 

“ tine, and by turning their arms from their ene- 
<c mies, employ them againft their native country ?*• 

The anfwer was eafy *, but they wanted a perfon to 
give it; for they had no certain leader, and no pri¬ 
vate man dared to take that hateful office on himfelfl 
The whole crowd therefore immediately cried out 
with one voice. 66 Let L. Valerius and M.Horatius 
“ be fent to us: we will give our anfwer to them. 3 ® 


WHEN the deputies were difmiffed, Virginias CHAP, 

reprefented to the foldiers, *“ The confufion they li. 

£ had been in, in an affair of the greateft confe- 
4 quence, for want of a head. Though their an- 
4 fwer was to the purpofe, yet it was by chance, 

4 and not the refult of public deliberation. It 
* would therefore be proper to create ten men, 

4 diftinguifhed with the martial title of military 
4 tribunes, whom they fhould inveft with the chief 
4 command.” When this honorable office was fir ft 
offered to himfelf, he (aid, 44 Referve thefe your 
4 kind intentions to me, againft more favourable 
4 times for us both. My daughter’s death yet un~ 

4 revenged will not fuffer jne to enjoy any honor 
4 with pleafure •, and while the republic’s affairs are 
4 fo embarraffed it is improper that you fhould be 
4 commanded by one moft obnoxious to envy. My 
4 being a private perfon will not preclude me from 
4 doing you all the fervice in my power.” Thus 
they chofe ten military tribunes. Nor was the army 

in 
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CHAP, in the country of the Sabines quiet; it, like wife, at 

the inffigation of Icilius and Numitorius, deferted 



the decemvirs. For the murder of Siccius 


coming 


frefh into their remembrance, provoked them no lefs 
than the late account of the Safe attempt to ravilh 


Virginia. As foon as Icilius heard, that military 
tribunes were created on the Aventine hill, fearing j 
left the comitia in the city would follow the prece¬ 
dent of the comitia in the camp, and ele6t the fame 
men tribunes *, befides being a man well flailed in po- 
pular affairs, and afpiring to that power himfelf, 
took care that the army he was in, before they march¬ 
ed to the city, fhould create an equal number of 


military tribunes with the fame authority. 


They 


entered Rome, with colors flying, by the gate Col* 
Jina, and marched through the middle of the city to 
the Aventine hill. There they joined the other army, 
and the twenty military tribunes were impowered to 
chufe two of their number, who fhould have the 
fupreme authority. They chofe M. Oppius and Sex. 
Manilius. The fenators, anxious for the public 
welfare, met every day. Yet fpent their time more 
in wrangling, tharr in forming any advantageous re- 
jfolution. The decemvirs were upbraided with the 
murder of Siccius, the diffolute life of Appius, and 
the ignominy they had fuffered in the war. At M 
they refolved, to fend Valerius and Horatius to mount 
Aventine. But thefe two patricians refufed to go, 
till the decemvirs fhould diveff themfelves of the en- 
figns of their magiftracy, which had actually ex¬ 
pired a year before. The decemvirs complained ofj 
being reduced to the condition of private perform 
protefting they would not abdicate their authority 
till the laws, for enafting which they had been creat¬ 
ed, had the lafT hand put to them. 


) 


> 


CHAP. THE army, informed by M. Duilius, who had for- 

mi. meriy been tribune, that no progrefs was made in the 

bufinefs by reafonof thefe daily difputes, marched from 

the Aventine over to the facred mountain the fam< 

Duiliu 


2 
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Duilius affirming, that the patricians would never give CHAP, 
themfelves any concern about what pafled, till they 
faw the people leaving the city. “ The facred moun- 
“ tain, laid he, would put them in mind of the con- 



“ ftancy of the people. They would then be made 
“ fenfible of the impoffibility of bringing about a re- 
“ conciliation, till the tribunician power was reftored 
“ to them.” Marching, therefore, by the Nomantine 
way, then called Ficulnenfis, they encamped on the 
facred mountain, imitating the moderation of their fore¬ 
fathers by offering no fort of violence. The people 
accompanied the army, none (laying behind, whofe 
age would permit them to go. Their wives and 


children followed, afking in a mournful tone, “ For 
what purpofe fhould they be left behind in a city. 


“ where neither honor nor liberty coUld be fafe ? 
Rome was thus in a manner become a vail defert, 
and there was nobody to be feen in the forum, ex¬ 
cepting a few old men. When the fathers, conven¬ 
ed in fenate, faw the forum empty, others be (ides Va¬ 
lerius and Horatius warmly remonftrated to this effect. 
What wait you for, confcript fathers ? If the de- 


U 


CC 


(C 


u 


cemvirs perfift in their obftinacy, will you fuffer 
every thing to go to wreck and ruin ? What is that 
fovereignty, decemvirs, which you fo tenacioufly 
maintain ? Are you to adminifter juftice to empty 
houfes and bare walls? Are you not a(hamed> 
■“ that the number of your lidtors in the forum are 
f nearly equal to that of other citizens in their gowns ? 

What would you do, if our enemies fhould come 
•“ and attack the city ? What ? if our own people at 
“ this inftant, when we little regard their feceffion, 
f (hould advance againft us lword in hand ? Is it 
f your intention to end your magiftracy with the 
total deftrudtion of the city? The truth is, we mud 
j‘ either have no people, or we mud have tribunes 
c of the people. We will fooner want our patri- 
i clan magiftrates, than they their plebeian. When 
this power was new, and before they had expe¬ 
rienced the benefit of. it, they, extorted it from 

' Vql. I. X ' 
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CHAP. 44 our fathers* and will not now part with it,when they 
lii. “ have tailed it’s Tweets; efpecially feeing we are not 

f 0 moderate in the exercife of our power, but that 
44 they Hand in need of relief.” Thefe reafons being 
Urongly urged on all tides, the decemvirs, yielding to 
the general opinion, declared, 44 they would, fince it 
44 was the pleafure of that venerable body, entirely 
44 fubmit themfelves to the fenators but begged 
them, 44 to prote<5t them from public refentment, and 
44 not to give the commons a precedent of punilhing 
44 patricians, by fuffering them to fhed their blood.” 



CHAP. 


LIII. 



UPON this Valerius and Horatius were fent to 
make up matters, and bring back the people on what 
terms they thought bell j and were likewife command¬ 
ed to take all proper meafures for prote&ing the de¬ 
cemvirs, againll the refentment and fury of the po¬ 
pulace. They went and were received into the camp 
with great demonllrations of joy by the people; be¬ 
ing undoubtedly their deliverers both in the beginning 
and progrefs of the commotion. For all which they 
had thanks returned them on their arrival. Icilius 
was fpokefman for the people. When they came to 
treat about the terms, and the deputies enquired 
what the people’s demands were, the lame Icilius, 
every thing having been concerted and fettled in 
eounfel before their coming, made fuch demands, as 
plainly Ihewed, the people trufted more to the rea- 
lonablenefs of their terms, than to force of arms. For 


they only demanded, 44 the re-ellablifhment of the tri- 
44 bunician power, and of the right of appeal, which, 
44 before the creation of decemvirs, had been the pro- 
K4 tedlion of the people ; and that every man Ihould 
4:4 be indemnified, for having flirred up the foldiers 


44 or people to make a fecefiion, in order to recover 




their liberty. 


33 


Only their demand of punilhing 


the decemvirs favored much of cruelty ^ for they in¬ 


filled, 




that they Ihould be delivered up to them, 

__1 lr 1_ _ ii:’ 3* r r 


and they threatned, 44 to burn them alive. 

thefe the deputies replied. 44 The deman 


To 


44 The demands you 

46 have 


2 
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<c have made, after mature deliberation, are fb rea- CHAP 
u fonable, that we wo\ild of our own accord have LIIX * 

“ offered them. For thev tend onlv to the de- ' 


U 


offered them. For they tend only to the de¬ 
fence of your liberty, not to authorize licenti- 


“ oufnefs to the injury of others. 


As to your re- 


U 


a 


fentment againft the decemvirs, we muft: rather 


pardon than indulge it. 


For, from a detefta- 


“ tion of cruelty, you rufh headlong into it; and 
“ almoft before you are free yourfelves, would ty- 


U 


U 


u 


a 


u 


u 


U 


a 


u 


« 


u 


a 


a 


our 


Fate 


rannize over your adverfarics. Shall our ftate 
never be at reft from punifhments, which either the 
patricians inflid: upon the Roman people, or they 
upon the patricians ? You need a fhield more than 
a fword! He is brought low enough, who lives on 
a level with others, in the fame ftate, without hav¬ 
ing it in his power to injure others, or being expofed 
to injuries himfelf. If at any time you mean to make 
yourfelves dreaded, it muft be after you have reco¬ 
vered your magiftrates and your laws, when the 
power will be in your own hands, and our lives and 


fortunes at your difpofal. 


Then will be the proper 


time for you to determine every one’s fate. For the 
prefentbe fatisfied with the recovery of your liberty.” 

THE whole people having given the deputies power CHAP 
ad as they pleafed, they declared they would fpeedi- L iv. 


ly return with the terms fully ratified 


When on their 



arrival they laid the demands of the people before 
the fenators, the other decemvirs, finding, con¬ 
trary to expedition, no mention made of punifhing 


con- 


them 


expedition, no mention made of punifhing 
agreed to every thing: only Appius, a man of 
difpofition, and the moft odious among them, 


frieafuring the hatred of others to him, by his own 


them, faid 


I am not ignorant what fate awaits me 


u 


u 


CS 


I fee the conteft, about us, is only poftponed, till 
arms are put in the hands of our adverfaries. Our 
blood muft be the vidim to their hatred. However, 
for my own part, I fhall not hefitate, but will in- 


ftantly abdicate the decemvirate 


S? 


fenate palled a decree 


Upon this the 


that the decemvirs fhould 


X 2 
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im 
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CHAP. cc immediately refign their office; that Q^Furius, 
liv. cc pontifex maximus, fhould create tribunes of 

c< ^g people-, and that all fhould be indemnified 
<c for the feceflion of the fbldiers and people.” Thefe 
decrees being finifhed, and the fenate broke up, 
the decemvirs went up to the roftra, and, to the 
great joy of all men, divefted themfelves of their 
office. Information of what had pafTed was fent to 
the people; and all who had continued in the city, 
followed the deputies. Another crowd of overjoy¬ 
ed perfons from the camp met this by the way, 
congratulating each other on the re-eftablifhment of 
liberty and harmony in the ftate. Then the depu¬ 
ties in public affembly, 66 begged them to return 
“ to their native country, to their houfhold Gods, 

“ to their wives and children; which they prayed 
44 might prove beneficial, fortunate, and aufpicious j 
to themfelves and to the republic. But take care, j 
t£ faid they, to carry back with you to the city, that j 
“ fame moderation, which, in your march hither, re- | 
‘ 5 {trained you from fpoilingany one’s lands, even when j 
44 your numbers had reduced you to the want of all J 
u kinds of neceffaries. Go to mount Aventine, from j 

* IK 

44 whence you came ; in that aufpicious place, where | 
44 firft you laid the foundations of your liberty, you j 
fhall create your tribunes. The pontifex maximus \ 
44 will attend you there to hold the comitia.” All fig- ] 
nified their approbation with great unanimity and alacri- \ 
ty. They moved their enfignsand marched for Rome, 
rivalling thole they met in their fhouts of joy ; and 
went peaceably through the city to the Aventine hill I 
in arms, where the pontifex maximus holding the 
comitia, they chofe for tribunes of the people, firft 
of all A.Virginius, then L. Icilius, and P. Numitorius, 
Virginia’s unde, the chief promoters of the feceffion: 
next, it is faid, were chofen C. Sicinius, fon of him 
who had been created firft tribune of the people in 
the facred mount, and M. Duilius, who had fignalized 
himfelf in the tribunefhip before the creation of de¬ 
cemvirs, and had greatly affifted the people in their 

contefts 
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:ontefts with them : laft of all M. Titinius, M. Pom- CHAP. 
)onius, C. Apronius, Ap. Julius, and C. Oppius, LIV -' 
srere ele< 5 fced, more in expedtation of future than for 
paft fervices. In the beginning of this tribunate, Ici- 
ius brought in a bill to the people, which they paffied. 
into a law, “ that none Ihould be molefted on ac- 
count of the feceffion made from the decemvirs.” 
Immediately M. Duilius made a motion for creating 
confuls with a right of appeal from their decifions. 

All thefe things were tranfaded in an affembiy of 
the people in the Flaminian meadows, now called 
the Flaminian circus. 


THEN were L. Valerius, and M. Horatius, CHAP. 

created confuls by the interrex, and immediately en- 


LV. 



tered upon their office. This popular confalate of L Valcrius 
thefe magiftrates did no injury, yet gave great of- and m. h 0 - 
fence to the patricians ; for whatever precautions were confuls. 
taken to fecure the people’s liberty, the fenators Y.ofR.304. 
deemed an abridgment of their own. Firft of all, B '^* c * 449 ‘ 
it being a queftion in law, whether the patricians 
were bound by the ads of the commons, they pair¬ 
ed a law in the comitia by centuries, “ that what- 
“ ever fhould be enaded by the fuffrages of the 
“ people affembled in tribes a fhould be binding on 


tt 


all 


a The divifion of the people into 
tribes, was an invention of Romulus, 
after he had admitted the Sabines into 
Rome 5 and though hd conflicted at 
that time only three, yet as the ftate 
increas’d in power, and the city in 
number of inhabitants, they rofc by 
degrees to five and thirty. For a long 
time after this inftitutfon, a tribe fig- 
nified no more than fuch a fpace of 
ground with it’s inhabitants. But at 
laft the matter was quite alter’d, and 
a tribe was no longer pars urbis , but 
chit at is j not a quarter of the city, 
but a company of citizens living where 
they pleas’d. This change was chiefly 
occafion’d by the original difference 
between the tribes in point of ho¬ 
nor, For Romulus having committed 
fordid and mechanic arts to the 


care of ftrangers, flaves and liber¬ 
tines, and referv’d the morehoneft la¬ 
bour of agriculture to the freemen 
and citizens, who by this active courfe 
of life might be prepar’d for martial 
fervice \ the tribus rujiic# were for 
this reafon efteem’d more honorable 
than the urban# : and now all perfons 
being defirous of getting into the more 
creditable divifion, and there being 
feveral ways of accomplifhing their 
wifhes, as by adoption, by the power 
of the cenfors, and the like 5 that 
ruftic tribe which had moft worthy 
names in it's roll, had the preference 
to all others, though of the fame ge¬ 
neral denomination. Hence all of the 
fame great family, bringing themlelvcs 
by degrees into the fame tribe, gave 
the name of their family to the tribe 

X 3 they 
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<£ all the members of the ftate/* This gave the f j 
tribunes a great advantage in bringing in their bills. :i 
Further, they not only revived the other confular il 
law concerning the right of appeal, the chief fence 
of liberty, which had been overthrown by the de r i 
cemviral authority, but Jikewife llrengthened it for i; 
the time to come by adding a new law, ct that no ij 
man Ihould create any magiftrate from whom 1 
<c there could be no appeal. It fhould be lawful j 
< c and juftifiable to kill whoever did fo; and the j 
“ killing him fhould not be deemed a capital crime.” \ 
And when they had fufficiently fecured the people ! 
by the right of appeal on the one hand, and the pro- j 
te&ion of the tribunes on the other, that the per- 'j 
fons of the tribunes might be revered as facred and j 
inviolable, they with that view revived fome an- j 
cient religious ufages, which had been almoft for- .] 
got. And as their perfons were inviolable by the j 
ties of religion, they alfo made an exprefs law for j 
the purpofe, “ that whoever fhould injure the tri* j 
* £ bunes of the people, asdiles, judges or decern- ; 
“ virs, his head fhould be deyoted to Jupiter, j 
and his family fold at the temple of Ceres, Li- j 
ber and Libera.” Commentators fay, that this j 

i 
** 
•i 

They were confin’d to no place, j 
and therefore fometimes we find them | 
held in the comitium, and fometimes ] 
in the campus martins* and now and :j 
then in the capitol. 

The proceedings were, in moft rc- f 
fpedts, anfwerable to thofe already t 
defcrib ? d in the account of the other ; 
comitia, and therefore need not be ; 
infifted on ; only we. may farther oh- : 
ferve of the comitia in general, that > 
when any candidate was found to have I 
moft tablets for a xnagiftracy, he was • 
declar’d to be defign’d or ele&ed by | 
the prefident of the aflembly: and , 
this they term’d rtnuvciari cotiful, pra* > 
■tor, or the like : and that the la ft 
fort of the comitia only could be held 
without the confent and approbation 
of the fenatc, which was neceffary 

to the convening of the-other two, 

* 

law 


they honor’d ; whereas at firft, the 
centrality of the tribes did not bor¬ 
row their names frem perfons but 
from places. 

The firft afiembly of the tribes we 
sneit with, is about the year of Rome 
3.63, conven’d by Sp. Sicinius, tri¬ 
bune of the commons, upon account 
of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon af¬ 
ter the tribunes of the commons were 
order’d to be eledled here 5 and at 
laft all the inferior magilrrates and the 
collegiate priefts. The fame comitia 
ferv’d for the enacting of laws relat¬ 
ing to war and peace, and all others 
propos’d by the tribunes and plebeian 
officers, though they had not proper¬ 
ly the name of but phbijcita . 

They were generally conven’d by the 
tribunes of the Commons j but the 
fa rue privilege; wa? allow’d to all the 
chief magiftrates. 


*• 
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law makes no perfon facred ; but only that he who C HAP. 
does them manifeft injury is devoted to deftru&ion : LV * 
therefore an aedile may be arrefted and imprifoned by 
fuperior magiftrates *, which though not exprefsly 
warranted by law (for it is injuring one who by this 
law is not to be injured) yet is an argument, that an 
sedile is not to be reckoned an inviolable perfon. 

They likewife fay, the tribunes were declared facred 
perfons by an ancient oath of the people, at the firft 
inflitution of their power. Some interpreters aflert, 
that the confuls, and likewife the praetors, becaufe 
they are chofen under the fame aufpices with the 
confuls, have the benefit of this Horatian law ; for 
they call a conful a judge. But the cuftom at that 
time of calling not the confuls, but the praetors, 
judges, refutes this interpretation. Thefe were the 
laws made by the then confuls. They likewife 
ordained, that the decrees of the fenate, which be¬ 
fore were fupprefled, or altered, at the pleafure of 
the confuls, fhould be brought into the temple of 
Ceres to the asdiles b of the people. After that 
the tribune Duilius, brought in a bill to the peo¬ 
ple, which they paffed into a law, “ that whoever 
“ fhould deprive them of their tribunes, or create a 


b The commons had no fooner 
prevail 1 d with the fenate to confirm 
the office of tribunes, but they ob¬ 
tain’d farther the privilege to chufe 
yearly, out of their own body, two 
more officers, to afiift thofe magi- 
ftratea in the difeharge of fomc par¬ 
ticular fervices, the chief of which 
was the care of public edifices, whence 
they borrow’d their name. Rofinus, 
for diftinttion’s fake, calls them 
*di!es ptebis. Befides the duty men¬ 
tion’d above, they had fcveral other 
employments of lefTer note j as to 
attend on the tribunes of the people, 
and to judge fome inferior caufes by 
their deputation $ to rectify the 
weights and meafures, prohibit un¬ 
lawful games, and the like. 

A. U. C. 389, two more aedilcs 
were elected out of the nobility, to 
infpeft the public games. They were 
called aediles curuies, becaufe they 


had the honor of ufing the fella cu- 
rulis 5 the name of which is generally 
deriv’d a curru , hecaufe they fat upon 
it as they rode in their chariots $ but 
Lipfius faniies it owes it’s name, as 
well as it’s invention, to the Curetes, 
a people of the Sabines. 

The curule aediles, befides their 
proper office, were to take care of 
the building and reparation of temples, 
theatres, baths, and other noble ftruc- 
tures 5 and were appointed judges in 
all cafes relating to the felling or ex¬ 
changing of eftates. 

Julius C*efar, A. U. C. 710, added 
two more aediles out of the nobility, 
with the title of sediles cercales, from 
Ceres 5 bccaufe their bufinefs was to 
infpe£t the public ftores of corn and 
other provifions $ to fupervife all the 
commodities expofed in the markets, 
and to punifh delinquents in all mat-* 
ters concerning- buying and felling, 

X 4 t!4 magi- 
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CHAP. <e magiftrate without appeal, fhould be fcourged and 

;Ct beheaded.” All thefe ads pafled though againft 
the will, yet without any oppofition from the patri¬ 
cians, becaufe none amongft them was hitherto per¬ 
sonally injured. 



CHAP. THE tribunician power and liberties of the people 
lvi. being thus eftablifhed upon a firm bafis, the tribunes 

thought it both fafe and a proper time to attack the 
decemvirs one by one, and pitched on ‘Virginius 
to be the firft plaintiff, and Appius to be the firft 
defendant. When Virginius had appointed Appius 
a day to take his trial, and the latter came down 
into the forum furrounded by a band of young pa¬ 
tricians, the fight of him and his guards immediate¬ 
ly revived the remembrance of his deteftable tyranny. 
Then Virginius fpoke thus, tc Long harangues were 
4C invented for intricate cafes *, I will, therefore, nei* 
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tc 


tc 


tc 


tc 


ther take up your time in impeaching, before you, 
him from whofe cruelty you have delivered your- 
felves by arms •, nor will I fuffer him to add to 
his other crimes, by an impudent defence of him- 
felf. Therefore, Appius, I pafs over all the 
wicked and impious actions which you have dared 
(C to commit, one on the back of another, for the 
fpace of two years, and confine my accufation 
only to one point 5 that you contrary to law did 
not allow a free perfon, who was claimed as a flave, 
to remain in poffeffion of her liberty till a definitive 
fentence, and for this I command you to be led to 
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prifon.” Though Appius had no hopes of protec 
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tion from the tribunes, or of favor from the people m 
the trial, yet he appealed to the tribunes for their inter- 
ceffion in his behalf: and when none interpofed, as the 
officer was dragging him away, he cried out ct I appeal 
54 to the people.” Thofe facred words, the fence of li¬ 
berty, heard from his mouth, who had lately pronoun¬ 
ced fentence in diredl oppofition to that very liberty, 
occafioned a profound filence. Every one muttered to 

himfelf, “ that there were Gods,, and Gods who did 


tc 


not 
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not negleCt human affairs •, pride and cruelty, though C HAP, 
late, were yet feverely punifhed *, he, who had abo 
lifhed the right of appeal to the people, had yet 


LVI. 



ppealed 


who had trampled on all the rights 




of the people, implored their help ; he, who had 


fentenced a free perfon to flavery 


d rag’d to 


44 


had denied to others 


prifon, without the benefit of that freedom he 

n Amidft the murmurs of 
of Appius was heard, im- 

s. He 


the affembly, the voice 
ploring the protection of the Roman peopl 
enumerated the fervices his anceftors had done both 
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and 
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and mentioned. tc his 


happy zeal for the intereft of the Roman people 
when he abdicated the confulfhip, to the great of¬ 
fence of the patricians, for the fake of procuring 

equally for the benefit of all ranks : like wife 


“ the laws of his 


inftituting, which were (till 


fon 


force, though the legiflator was leading to pri- 

and bad aCtions, he was 


As 


his 


good 


Roman 


willing to ftand trial when he fhould have 
make a legal defence. At prefent, as a 
citizen he demanded, by the common right of c 
zenfhip, to be allowed to make his defence, and 
have the judgment of the Roman people. For he 


fo much afraid of their malice 


have 


no 


hop 


in the equity and mercy of his fellow 


“ citizens. If he was led to jail without being al- 
“ lowed to make his defence, he would again appeal 
“ to the tribunes, and mind them to beware of 

If 

“ the tribunes confefied themfelves to have entered 


treading in the footfteps of thofe they hated 


into the fame combination for abolilhing the right 
of appeal, againft which they had accufed the 
decemvirs of having confpired •, he would appeal 
to the people, and implore the benefit of the laws 
of appeal, the confular and tribunician laws, which 
had been made that year. For who needed ap¬ 
peal, if 


had 


been condemned nor 


pleaded in his own defence, had no benefit by it ? 
What plebeian, what man of low rank, will find 

protection 
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46 protection in the laws, if Appius Claudius finds 
44 none ? In his cafe would be proved, whether ty- 
44 ranny or liberty was eftablifhed by the new laws $ 
44 and whether the right of appeal and interceftion 
44 againft the opprefiions of magiftrates, was only an 
46 empty fcrawl, or really granted.” 



* 



VIRGINIUS replied, that Appius was the only 

perfbn, who could enjoy no benefit from the laws, 
or from any civil and human compact. 44 Caft your 
6 ‘ eyes back to his tribunal, the fortrefs of all crimes; 
44 where this - perpetual decemvir, preying upon the 
44 goods, perfons and lives of citizens, threatned all 
44 with fcourging and death; where this contemner 
44 of Gods and men, fjrrounded by bloody execu- 
44 tioners, rather than li&ors, turned his mind from 
44 rapine and murder to luft, and before the eyes of 
44 the Roman people, gave in a prefent, to his client 
44 the minifter of his luft, a freeborn virgin, after 
46 tearing her from the clofe embraces of her father, 
44 as if (he had been a captive in war : where by his 
46 cruel decree, and wicked fentence, he armed the 
44 unhappy father’s right hand againft: the daughter: 
44 where he commanded her bridegroom, and uncle, 
44 who took up the body of the expiring virgin, to be 
44 led to prifon; and was enraged rather at being dif- 
44 appointed of gratifying his luft, than moved with 
44 concern for the murder: that he had built a prifon, 
44 which he ufed to call, a habitation for the Roman 
44 people. He might again and again appeal, but he 
44 would as often bring him before a judge, to be 
44 tried, whether he had not unjuftly condemned 
44 a freeborn perfon to flavery*, if he did not plead 
44 he would command him to be put in prifon as a 
44 condemned criminal.” Nobody difapproving of 
what Virginias faid, Appius was thrown into jail, 
while moib were vexed to the heart, and even the 
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from the Ratines and Hernici, to congratulate Rome, 
on the reconciliation between the patricians and ple¬ 
beians, and on that account brought into the capitol 
a prefent to Jupiter the good and great, of a crown 
of gold. It was not of great weight, as thefe ftates 
were not very rich j but the intention of the donors was 
more regarded than the magnificence of the prefent. 
They likewife informed the Romans, that the iEqui 
and Volfci were making mighty preparations for war. 
Whereupon the confuls were commanded to fhare the 
provinces between them. Horatius’s lot was to march 
againft the Sabines, and Valerius’s againft Che iEqui 
and Volfci. When they iffued their edidl for levying 
armies for thefe wars, from the love the people bore 
thefe favorite confuls, not only the young men, but 
thofe who had ferved the legal time, were ready to> 
give in their names, and the mo ft of them as volun¬ 
teers ; by which means the army was not only in- 
creafed in numbers, but ftrengthened in quality by 
the mixture of thefe veterans among the raw foldiers. 
Before they left the city, they hung up in the forum 
the decemviral laws, which go by the name of the 
twelve tables, engraved in brafs. Some hiftorians 
fay, that the aediles, by the command of the tribunes, 
performed that office. 



CHAP. 


LVII 
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C. Claudius, who, not able to bear the wickedr CHAP,; 
nefs of the decemvirs, but above all abhorring the LVin - 
pride of his nephew, had withdrawn to Regiilum, 
his ancient native country, being now an old man, 
returned to folicit his deliverance from danger, 
whofe vices he had fled from, and in a fordid drefs 
went about attended by his kinfmen and clients, 
foliating the favor of every one he met. He con¬ 
jured them, “ not to ftamp fo indelible a mark of 
“ infamy upon the Claudian family, as to caufe 
“ them to be confidered as meriting bonds and impri- 
“ fonment. Not to fuflfer a man, whofe image 
“ would make an honorable figure in after ages, the 
w maker of laws, and eftabiifher of the Roman rights, 

to 
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to lye in irons among houfe breakers and thieves. 
That they would a while fufpend their refentment, 
and ferioufly enquire into and ponder the cafe: 
and rather, at the earneft entreaties of fo many 
Claudii, pardon one of that family, than defpife 
the fupplications of fo many through their hatred 
to one. It was on the fcore of kindred and name, 
not that he was reconciled to the perfon, whofe mif- 
fortunes he defired to relieve, that he made this ap¬ 


plication to them. 


By their courage they had reco- 


vered liberty, but it was clemency alone which could 
“ re-eftablifh concord between the feveral orders of the 

*C 


Bate. 




Some were moved rather by his affedtion to 


his kinfman, than out of regard to him for whom he 
pleaded. But Virginius on the other hand befought 
them 46 rather to have compaflion for him and his 
* 6 daughter. Not to hearken more to the felicitations 
64 of the Claudian family, which had tyrannized over 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


them, than to the prayers 


of Virginia’s 


friends 


and of three tribunes, who implored help and 
afliftance from thefe Very people, for whofe de¬ 
fence they had been created.” The tears of the 


iaft feemed moft reafonable. 


So that Appius, hav¬ 


ing loft all hopes of favor, killed himfelf before the 


day of trial. 


Then was Sp. Oppius, the moft odious 


decemvir next to Appius, profecuted by P. Numito- 
rius, becaufe he had been in the city, when his col- 
legue paffed the unjuft fentence of flavery againft 


Virginia. 


But an injury he himfelf had done drew 


more hatred upon him, than his not obftrudting Ap- 
pius’s infamous decree. A witnefs was produced, who 
had ferved twenty feven years in the army, and had 
been eight -times honored with extraordinary military 
rewards. Carrying thefe gifts in his hand' he rent his 
robe in fight of the people, and fhewed his back tom 


with rods ; offering 


CC 


if Oppius could lay any real 


crime to his charge, to give him leave, now he was 
46 a private perfon, to exercife his cruelty on him 
** a iecond time.” Oppius was likewife led to pri- 
fon, and before the day of his trial put an end to his 

i life 
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life with his own hand. The tribunes confifcated CHAP, 
Appius and Oppius’s effects, and applied them to 
the fervice of the public. Their collegues only efcap- 
ed by going into banifhment, and their effe&s were 
likewife confifcated, and put to the fame ufe. M. 

Claudius, who had claimed Virginia as his {lave, was 
condemned to death on the day appointed for his 
trial. But Virginius remitted the fevereft part of the 
punilhment, and being fet at liberty, he went in ba- 
nifhment to Tibur. And thus at length the ghoft of 
Virginia, happier in death, than fortunate in life, hav¬ 
ing wandered over fo many houfes feeking revenge, 
when none of the guilty perfons remained, was ap- 
peafed. 

THE fenators, feeing the tribunes as abfolute as CHAP 
eyer the decemvirs had been, were under terrible 
apprehenfions, when M. Duilius, tribune of the peo¬ 
ple, feafonably reftrained this exceffive power within 


LIX. 



due bounds. He faid, “ we have already fufficient 
| “ ly eftablifhed our liberty and avenged ourfeives 
I “ on our enemies. Therefore during the remainder 
“ of this year, I will neither fufFer any man to be 
profecuted or imprifoned. For I order, that old 
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crimes, already forgot, be not revived, feeing the 
new are expiated by the punilhment of the decem¬ 
virs i and the conftant care of both your confute, 
in protecting your liberty, is a fufficient fecurity 
that nothing will hereafter be allowed, that can 
require the affilfance of the tribunes.” This mo¬ 
deration of the tribune in the firft place difpelled the 
fears of the fenators, but on the other hand increafed 
their diflike of the confute, becaufe they had been 
wholly devoted to the people; and becaufe a ple¬ 
beian magiftrate had {hewn more regard for the fafe- 
ty and liberty of the fenators than a patrician: and 
it appeared that their enemies had been glutted with 
revenge, before the confute {hewed any intention of 
reftraining their licentioufnete. Many fenators blam¬ 
ed themfelves. for too eafily complying in ratifying 

thole 
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thofe laws which had been propofed by the tonfuls *> 
and there is no doubt but it was the diftra&ed ftate of 
the republic which had obliged them to temporize. 


CHAP. THE confuls, having fettled matters in the city 

and firmly eftablifhed the condition of the peopl 



y ofR 305. went eac ^ lnt0 °wn province. Valerius by poli- 
Bj.c. 448 . cy maintained the war againfi the armies of theifequi 

and Volfci, which had now joined at Algidum. Had 
he immediately rilked a battle, I don’t know (con- 
fidering how the courage of the Romans and their 
enemies flood affe&ed by reafon of the decemvirs ill 
condudl) whether he would not have fought at a great 
difad vantage. He kept his foldiers clofe within their 
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lines, which he had formed about 


from the 


enemy, who ranged themfelves in order of battle 


the vacant fpace between the two camps. 
Romans returned no anfwer to their bravadoes 


The 

At 


length the .®qui and Volfci, wearied with Hand¬ 
ing, and in vain expe&ing battle, and thinking the 
vi<5lory fairly yielded to them, went part into the 
country of the Hernici, and part into the Latine ter¬ 
ritories to ravage them, leaving behind rather a fuf- 
ficient guard to defen d their camp, than a force able 
cope with their enemy in a fet battle. When the 


conful perceived this, he in his 


put them 


1 

■i 

f 

H 

1 


fear, and drawing out hi's men in battalia bid 


t 


defiance. But confcious of the 


quality of their j 


troops, they avoided coming to a battle, which 


mely, and 

great 


mediately animated the Romans 
made them deem their enemies, who 
confirmation within their camp, as a fare prey. The 
Romans Hood all day under arms, but retired, at 
night, full of hope, and refrefhed themfelves. But the 
enemy were far from being in equal fpirits, and fent 
out eXprefies every where to recal their troops, which 
Were marauding. Thofe' who were in the 
parts returned,- but thofe at great difiance were not 
found,; At break of day the Roman army marched 
out of their camp, in order to attack the enemy’s in* 

trenchments s 
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trcnchment 


in cafe they fhould not come out to CHAP, 


fight 


But when the greateft part of the day was 


LX. 


{pent without any motion on the part of the enemy, 


the conful gave the fignal for the attack. 


Upon 


this motion of his troops, the iEqui and Volfci were 
enraged, to think that their victorious army fhould 
be defended rather by a rampart than by valor. With 
great importunity therefore they obtained the fignal 
of battle, from their generals. When part of them 
were already marched out at their camp gates, and 
others followed in great order, each man in his 
rank, the Roman conful advanced againft them be- 


» 




fore they could be fupported by the whole of their 
troops. Charging them before they were all come 
out, or thofe who were could be regularJy formed, but 
like a mob wavering to and fro, and looking about 
themfelves, and on their fellow foldiers, he, to add 
to their fear, begun the attack with a great fhouL 
At firft they gave ground, but recovering their {pi- 
rits, and their generals every where upbraiding them 
with yielding to thofe they had before conquered, 
they rallied and renewed the fight. 


jl ON the other hand the conful bid his men CHAP, 
| remember, “ That this was the day they had lxi. 

Ifirft occafion to fight as freemen and for a free 
| “ ftate: they were to get victory for themfelves, 

I “ and not to fall a prey to decemvirs after they 
I “ had conquered. They fought not now under 
| “ the condud of Appius, but of the conful Vale- 

1 “ “ rius, who was defcended of deliverers of the 
“ Roman people, and was himfelf their deliverer. 

“ They ought to fhew, that it was owing to the 
“ generals, not to the foldiers, that they had not 
“ conquered before. It were fhameful for them to 
“ have fhewn more courage againft their fellow citi- 
“ zens, than now againft enemies, and to have been 
u more apprehenftve of flavery at home, than from 

u foreigners. As for Virginia fhe Was but one, 
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CHAP. ec whofe chaftity had been in danger in time of peace, 

and that the luft of Appius alone was dangerous 
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to her; but if the fortune of war fhould be againft 
them,. all their children would be in danger from 

fo many thoufand enemies. He would not fore- 

“ bode what he hoped Jupiter and their father 
Mars would not fuffer to befal a citv, founded on 
fo lucky aufpices. He put them in mind of the 
Aventine and facred hills, that as there they had 
a few months before gained their liberty, thither 
they ought to carry back their power unfullied. 
They ought to give proof, that the Roman fob 
diers were as brave after the expulfion of the 
decemvirs, as they had been before they were 

created; and that the Roman valor was not dimi- 

# 

nifhed by laws, which eftablifhed equality in the 
date.” Having thus harangued the foot in midft 
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of their enfigns, he flies to the horfe: 


Ct 


Come 


on 


my lads, outdo the foot by your prowefs, as you 
exceed them in honor and rank. The foot at the 


et firft oufet made the enemy give ground, and now 
<c they are pufhed do you give the reins to your 
“ horfes and drive them out of the field. They will 
not be able to ftand your charge; they now ra 


ther hover, than fight.” Upon this they put fpurs 
to their horfes, and drove againft the enemy, al¬ 
ready difordered by the charge of the foot; and hav¬ 
ing broke through their ranks, penetrated to the 
farthermoft line. Some of them taking a compafs in 
the open fpace, blocked up the way to the enemy’s 
camp, who were flying on all fides, and outriding 
them frightened them from coming that way. The 
battalions of foot with the conful Jhimfelf, and the 
whole heat of the battle turned upon the. camp, 
which was taken with greatSlaughter, but greater 


booty. 


The news of this battle was carried not only 


to the city, but to the other camp in Sabinia. It 
was folemnized with great rejoicings only in the 
city, but in the camp animated, the foldiers with an 
ambition of rivalling fo glorious an a&ion. Now 

Horatius, 
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Horatius, by exercifing his men in making excurfions, CHAP, 
and trying their courage in flight fkirmifhes, had ac- 
cuftomed them rather to confide in their own bravery, 
than remember the affront they had received under the 

conduct of the decemvirs; and thefe little encounters 

♦ 

had made them confident of victory, whenever they 
fhould come to a decifive adtion. Nor did the Sabines, 
fluflied with their fuccefs the preceding year, ceafe to 
provoke and urge the Romans, afking them with 
icorn, “ why they wafted their time in frequently 
“ {allying in fmall parties like robbers, and as often 
“ returning, and thus by many light fkirmifhes fpun 
“ out a war which might be determined atone blow? 

« Why would they not come to a general battle, and 
“ at once try which fide fortune would favor?” 




BESIDES that the Romans had of themfelves CEIAp? 

fufficiently recovered their courage, they were like- lxii. 
wife fired with indignation. The other army, already '**** a v mai ^ 
vidorious, was on the point of returning to the city, 
whilft the enemy was infulting them 



their 


re- 


| proaches. Befides, when would they be a match for 
! their enemies, if they were not then? When the 
conful perceived thefe murmurings of his foldiets in 
jthe camp, he afTembled them and addrefled them 

S thus. ‘ ‘ 


I fuppofe, foldiers, you have heard of the 
battle atAlgidum; the army there behaved, as 
| M that of a free people ought ■, and the victory was 
“ obtained by the wife condudt of my collegue, and 
“ the valor of the troops. As for my part I will 
“ follow fuch advice and take fuch refolutions as you 
“ fhall fuggeft to me. The war may both be fpun 
“ out with advantage, and fpeedily put an end to. 



“ it muft be protracted, I will obferve the fame mer 
“ thod, I kid down at firft, for daily increafing your 
hopes and valor. If you have already courage 
f enough and are refolved to fight, fet upfuch a fhout, 
“ as you would do if you were going on to an at- 
u tack, as a mark of your inclination and bravery. 
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n, with great chearfulneis, the foldiers fet up a 
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CHAP, terrible fliout, he aflured, them, 46 That he would 

“ comply with their inclination, and lead them to 
st battle next day, which he prayed might prove au- 
fpicious.” The reft of the day was fpent in prepar 



ing their arms. Next morning, as foon as the Sa¬ 
bines, who were as defirous of coming to an engage¬ 
ment, perceived the Romans drawn up in order of bat¬ 
tle, they marched out likewife. The fight was fuch as 
might be expected from two armies confident of vic¬ 
tory, the one animated with the remembrance of their 
ancient and perpetual glory, and the other fluftied 
with the vi&ory they had lately gained. The Sabines 
helped their force by a ftratagem; for when they drew 
up in battle array, they kept a referve of two thoufand 
men without their ranks, which were to fall on the 
left wing of the enemy in the heat of the a&ion. This 
corps-de-referve, making a furious attack in flank, al- 
moft furrounded the left wing. But two fquadrons of 
Roman cavalry, almoft to the number of fix hundred 
men, difmounted, flew to the front of thofe who were 
giving ground, and made head againft. the enemy: 
at firft they fhared the danger equally with the infan¬ 
try, and afterwards animated them to fight through a 
fenfe of fhame. They blufhed to fee the horfe do both 
their own and others duty in the battle, and them- 
felves be outdone by the cavalry, even when they had 
difmounted and fought on foot. 



CHAP. UPON that they rallied, returned to thepoft they 

lxiii. had abandoned, and in an inftant the battle was not 

only renewed, but the oppofite wing of the Sabines 
gave way. The horfe, covered by the foot, re¬ 
mounted, and galloping at full ftretch to the other wing 
of the army, informed them of the victory. At the 
fame time they charged the enemy, who were in great 
confirmation at the rout of the main ftrength of theii 
army. None fignalized their bravery more in the ac 
tion. The conful was very a<5Hve, and carefully lookec 
to every thing ; he commended the brave, and repri 
manded thofe who fought but faintly. Immediate! 

thof 
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thofc whom he chid exerted themfelves like brave men. CHA] 
For a fenfe of fhame had the fame influence on them, lxiii. 
that commendations had on others. A frefh fhout 
was raifed, and attacking on all fides in clofe bat¬ 
talia, they put the enemy to flight, who were no 
longer able to Hand the violent fhock of the Romans. 

The Sabines being routed, and difperfed through the 
fields, left their camp a prey to the enemy. There the 
Romans found not only the fpoils, which had been 
taken from their allies, as in the camp at Algidum, but 
alfo recovered the booty, which had been carried away 
in ravaging their own lands. For thefe two victories, 
gained in two different battles, the fenate out of jea- 
loufy decreed only a fupplication and thankfgiving 
for one day in name of the confuls. But the people, 
by their own authority, went in crowds to offer their 
{applications the next day, and even this unauthorized 
and popular one was celebrated with the greateft lb- 


lemnity. 


The confuls by concert came to Rome, one 


•r 


on the firft the other on the fecond of thefe two days, 
andaffembled the fenate in the campus martius, where 
after a recital of their exploits, the principal fenators 
complained, that their meeting was held in the camp, 
with a defign to intimidate them. From thence the 
confuls, to avoid reflections, adjourned it to the Flami- 
nian meadows, where now ftands a temple of Apollo, 
butwhich were then called Circus Apollinaris. Here the 
fenators almoft unanimoufly refufed them a triumphj 
upon which L. Icilius, the tribune, brought it before the 
people. Many fenators went out to oppofe it, but C. 
Claudius in particular exclaimed againft it in thefe words. 
The confuls intended to triumph over the fenators, 
not over enemies, and fought an acknowledgment 
for fome private fervice done to the tribune, not 
an honorable reward of their valor. A triumph had 
never before been fubmitted to the judgment of the 
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) V*. 
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people. 


The merit and decreeing ofdt had always 


been the prerogative of the fenate. Their very 
kings had never abridged the privileges of that 
high order. Let not then the tribunes engrofs all 


y 2 


<c 


power 
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CHAP. “ power to themfelves, To far as to exclude a council 
lxiii. “ of date. For the ftate could be no longer free, 

4 6 nor laws equal, than each rank of perfons therein 
“ confined themfelves to their own fights, and main- 



4C tained their own authority.” Several other of 
the old patricians fpoke many things to the fame 
purpofe; but the tribes unanimoufly agreed to the 
motion. This was the firft triumph by authority of 
the people, without a decree of the fenate. 


CHAP 



THE gaining of this grand point, by the tribunes 
lxiv. and people, had almofi: occafioned a licentioufnefs.at- 

tended with dangerous confequences. For the tri¬ 
bunes formed a defign of having themfelves re-chofen 
for the next year; and the better to conceal their am¬ 
bitious views, propofed to continue the fame confuls 
in office. To fupport this fcheme, they urged the 


thorough agreement of the fenators, 



which, in 


defpite to the confuls, the rights of the people would 
be deftroyed. <c For what would be the confequence, 


if the confuls, while the laws were not yet firmly 
c< eftablifhed, fliould, by their fa&ions, make attempts 
on the new tribunes. Such public fpirited men as 
44 the Valerii and Horatii, who preferred the liberty 
of the people to their own intereft, would not al- 


tc 


tt 


ways be confuls.” It happened very luckily at that 
juncture, that the lot fell on M. Duilius, a prudent 
man, to prefide at the comitia. He, fore feeing the 
great offence that would attend continuing the fame 
magiftrates in office, declared, that he would have 
no regard to the vote of any perfon in favor of the old 
tribunes. His collegues oppofed this, faying, the peo¬ 
ple ought either to be left at liberty in giving their 
votes, or he give up his place to fome of his collegues, 
who would prefide at the comitia in a manner agreeable 
to law, rather than the pleafure of the fenators. Du- 
ilius fent for the confuls to their tribunal, and afked 
them, what they intended to do in the comitia for elec¬ 
tion of confuls. They anfwered, that they would create 

Finding thefe men, who had always fa- 


new ones. 
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yorec 
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vored popular fchemes, no abettors of this, he went CHAP« 
out with them into the aflembly, and producing lxiv. 
them before the people put this queftion to them, u v ^ mnJ 
whether, in cafe the Roman people, out of gratitude 
for recovering liberty to them at home, and for their 
fervices in war and other worthy adts, fhould re-eledt 
them confuls, they would accept of the office ? They 
anfwered as before. Duilius, praifing the confuls for 
their fteadinefs, in not imitating the decemvirs, held the 
comitia ; and after five tribunes were chofen, plain¬ 
ly perceiving, that the canvaffing of the nine old ones 
hindered the other candidates from having a majority 
in the tribes, he difmifled the aflembly *> nor did he 
again aflemble the comitia. He faid the law was ful¬ 
filled, for it no where determined the precife number, 
provided room was left for ehufing more *, and gave 
authority to thofe already eledled to chufe them- 
felves collegues. Then he read a copy of the adl, 
which ran thus. “ If, when a bill is brought in for 
“ the eledtion of ten tribunes, lefs than that number 


“ lhall be chofen on the day of eledtion; then thofe 
“ who are eledted fhall chufe themfelves collegues, 

“ and whom they fhall fo chufe, fhall be deemed 
“ legal tribunes of the people, as well as thofe who 
“ were appointed on the day of eledtion.** Thus 
| Duilius continuing ffceady to the laft, and infilling 
! that the republic could not have fifteen tribunes, dis¬ 
appointed the ambitious views of his collegues, and 
, laid down his office, equally dear to both patricians 
and people. 

1 

, 

I THE new tribunes had great regard to the re- CHAP, 
commendations of the fenators in the choice of LXV - 
their collegues ; and even pitched on two patri- 
cians of confular dignity, Sp. Tarpeius and A. iE- nius and t. 
ternius. Lar. Herminius, and T. Virginius Cceli- ^ a ^ s h ' 
montanus were chofen confuls. As they were not confuls. 

• T T r Y'J yr 

much biafled in favor of either patricians or plebeians, %'j 
there was great tranquillity both at home and a- 
broad during their adminiftration. L. Trebonius, tri¬ 
bune of the people, exafperated againft the fenators, 

Y 3 becaufe 
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becaufe he faid he had been trapaned by them m 
the choice of tribunes, and betrayed by his coilegues, 
propofed the following law, “ That whenever tribunes 
“ of the people are to be chofen, let him who pre- 
“ lides continue the comitia, till ten are chofen ;** 
and palled his whole tribunate in haraffing the patri¬ 
cians, whence he got the firname of Afper a . After 
that M. Geganius Macerinus, and C. Julius were 
made confuls. They quelled the cabals of the tri¬ 
bunes formed againft the young patricians, with¬ 
out inveighing againft their power, or condefcend- 
ing to any thing below the dignity of the patricians. 
They retrained the people from feditions, by de¬ 
creeing levies for the fupport of the war with the 
iEqui and Volfci, without completing them. They 
allured them that living in peace at home would fe~ 
cure quiet abroad, and that inteftine broils gave fpi- 
rits to foreign nations. Thus their care to fecure 
peace abroad contributed much to maintain domeftic 
tranquillity. But the one order always took advan¬ 
tage of the moderation of the other. The people 
were very quiet when the young patricians begun to 
harafs them. When the tribunes attempted to fuccour 
the weakeft, they had little fuccefs at firft. But at lafc 
they themfelves did not efcape without injury, efpe- 
cially in the laffc months of their office *, the nobility 
exerciling their oppreffions by their cabals, and the 
•power of all magiftracies being but faintly executed 
towards the end of the year. And now all the peo¬ 
ples hopes centred in chuling tribunes like Icilius j 
for during the two laft years they had had only no¬ 
minal ones. On the other hand the old patricians, 
as they were fenfible that their youth were too li¬ 
centious, fo they were better pleafed, lince fome 
party mull exceed due bounds, to fee this extrava¬ 
gance in their own order, than in that of their ene¬ 
mies. So difficult a thing is it to hold an even ba¬ 
lance in defence of liberty •, for every one, under pre¬ 
tence of maintaining an equilibrium, fo raife their owr 
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LXV. 



lxvi. 



T.Quinftiu* 

But both were Capitolinus 

and Agrippa 
Furius 


Y.ofR.308. 
B. J, C* 445. 
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fide, as to deprefs the other 
ing not to have any thing to fear from others, in- 
fenfibly make themfelves formidable. And thus we 
impofe injuries on others, which we remove from our- 
felves as if there was an abfolute neceflity of either 
committing or fiiffering wrong on one fide or other. 

m 

T. Quin&ius Capitolinus a fourth time, and A- CHAP, 
grippa Furius were then made confuls, who, on their 
entering into office, found the ftate neither engaged 
in domeftic broils nor foreign wars, 
near at hand. For the diftentions of the citizens 
could be no longer reftrained, and both people and confuJs. 
tribunes were fo exafperated againft the patricians, 
that leveral of the latter had days appointed to take 
their trial, and the aflemblies for that purpofe always 
afforded frefti matter of conteft. Upon the firft 
rumor of which the iEqui and Volfci, as if they had 
received a fignal, took up arms. Their chiefs, from 
a defire of plunder, egged them on, affuring them, 
that, fince the people had thrown off all authority, 
the Romans had not been able to complete the levies 
which had been ordered two years before. “ This was 
“ the reafon why an army had not been fent againft 
44 them. The vigor of their difcipline was enervat- 

“ ed 

U 

a 
a 

tfC 



licentioufnefs, and they reckoned Rome 
no longer their common and native country. They 
now turned upon themfelves all their refentment 
and revenge againft foreign nations. Now was 
the time to deftroy thefe wolves a blinded with 


44 their domeftic broils.” They firft laid wafte the 
Latine territories with their confederate troops j and 
meeting no refiftance there, to the great joy of thofe 
who advifed the war, advanced in triumph to the very 
walls of Rome, plundering the country about the Ef- 
Cjuiline gate. They {hewed, in an infulting manner. 


* 

a The Romans were often called of that nation, who in imitation of 
xoohes by their enemies, either in that rapacious animal as it were preyed 
allufion to Romulus’s being fuckled on the nations round it. 
fey a wolf, or to the warlike genius 



Rome 
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Rome the fpoil of her lands, drove off their booty 
with impunity, and then retired in a body to Cor- 
bio, upon which Quin&ius called an aflembly of 

the people. 

CHAP. IN this aflembly, as I am informed, he made the 
lxvii. following fpeech. ct Romans, though I am confcious 

to myfelf of no crime, yet I appear in this aflembly 
<c overwhelmed with fhame. That you fhould know, 
<c and it fhould be told to pofterity, that, in the fourth 
<c confulfhip of T. Quindlius, the ./Equi and Volfci, 
who were lately fcarce a match for the Hernici, ad- 
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it 


vanced to the very walls of Rome, and retired 
puniflied. If I could have forefeen 


this difg 


(though we have long lived in fuch a manner, and 
the prefent fltuation of affairs is fuch, that my mind 
could prefage no good from it) if, I fay, 1 could 
have forefeen that this event was efpecially referved 
for this year •, I would have avoided the office ei¬ 
ther by banifhment or death, if I could not have 


J 

K 

c 


« 

.1 


efcaped 


more honorable way. Is. it then 


poffible that Rome would have been taken in my 
confulate, if thefe enemies, who were in our gates, 
had had arms ! Alas! I have reaped honors fuf- 
<c ficient, and rather lived too longs it had been 
« better for me to have died in my third confulfhip. 
Whom then did the daftardly enemy defpife? Us 


confuls 


you, the Roman people? If the fault 


is ours, depofe us, who are unworthy to 
vern you; and if that is not fuflicient, punifh 


gq- 


and above 


If 


yours 


neither Gods 


<s nor men, O Romans, punifh your fl 



may you at length repent. But the truth is, they 


neither defpifed y 
their 


cowardice, nor relied on 
after being fo often routed and 


put to flight, driven out of their camps, amerced 
in their lands, and made to pafs under the yoke, 

too well. Dif- 


they know both you and themfelves 
“ cord among the orders of the ftate 


bane 


this city 


contefts between the patricians and 
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;c plebeians-, while we fet no bounds to our defire CHAP. 

;c of rule, and you carry your love of liberty to ex- lxvii; 

;t cefs while you are weary of patrician, and we of 
44 plebeian magiftrates, the enemy takes courage. 

14 For God’s fake, what do you aim at ? You de- 
“ fired tribunes of the people, we granted them 
i4 for the fake of peace. You wanted decemvirs, 

;t we fuffered them to be created. You grew weary 
14 of decemvirs,, and we obliged them to lay down 
;c their office. Nay becaufe you continued your re- 
;4 fentment againft them when become private per- 

;c fons, we fuffered the moft noble and honorable 

• • 

4 men of the ftate to be put to death and banifhed. 

14 You defired to have the tribunefhip revived. You 
:c had it. We have allowed you to create jcon- 
“ fuls in your own intereft ; although we faw the in* 

;t juftice which was thereby done to the patricians. 

14 We likewife fee the people prefented with the 
patrician magiftracies. You have enjoyed the pro- 
‘ te&ion of the tribunate, the right of appeal to the 
;c people, and at pleafure impofed laws of your own 
14 making on the patricians. Under pretext of get- 
14 ting equal laws, we have fuffered and born the 
14 abolition of all our prerogatives. Shall there 
14 ever be an end of contentions ? Shall ever the 

0 

lc orders in this city be united, fhall ever this be- 
14 come a common country to us all ? We who are the 
14 lofers behave with more temper, than you who 
:4 have got the victory. Is it not enough that you 
are formidable to us ? againft us you encamped 
“ on mount Aventine; againft us you feized mount 
14 Sacer f None of you repul fed your enemies the 
;c Volfei, when they had almoft taken theEfquiline 
gate, and were even fcaling your ramparts. A- 
lc gainft us you fhew your bravery, againft us you 
;t take up arms.” 

44 COME then, when you have blockaded this CHAP; 
lc tribunal, made the forum a fcene of war, and fill- lxviii. 
ed the prifons with the chief of the patricians ; 

14 do 
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CHAP. ** do but march out at the Efdtiiline gate in the fame 


lxviii. « martial temper 


if you dare 


do that, 


< fi leaft mount your ramparts, and behold your lands 
laid wafte by fire and fword ; fee the booty car¬ 
ried away; look upon your houfes lately burnt, 
and ftill fmoking. But moreover, the common¬ 
wealth Is hereby reduced to greater extremity• 
your country is all on fire, the city inverted, and 
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your enemy triumphant conquerors 


What 


ac 


you foon have of the miferable condi 
tiop of your farms ? Each of you will foon receivi 
tidings of his lofies. Who is there 


in the city, 

that can repair thefe damages ? Will your tribunes 
make up and recompenfe them ? They will 
indeed amufe you with fpeeches and harangues, 
accufe the patricians, make laws on the back 
laws, and 


aflemblies 


abundance. But did 


any one ever return home from their aflemblies 


the richer or better for all they faid 


Did 


any 


cc man ever carry back any thing to his wife and 
children, befides enmity, injuries, and both pri¬ 
vate and public grudges ? from the fatal effefts 
of which you have been preferved in fafety 


by any valor or innocence of y 
the help of others 


But 


in 


ferved under us confuls 


but by 
when you 
under your tribunes, 


truth 


when you were in the camp, not in the fo- 

your Ihouts you terrified your 

not, Romans, the patri- 


rum 


when 



enemies in battle, and 


cians by your noife in your aflemblies, you gained 
booty, and took lands from your enemies, and 
returned triumphant home and to your Gods, 
<c loaden with riches and glittering in renown. Now 
you fuffer your enemy to go away loaded with your 


effedts. Stand by your aflemblies 


fo 


rum 


That neceflity, which you avoid, purfue3 


you, and will oblige you to fight 


Was it a hard 


gainft the iEqui and Volfci 


<c tafk to march 
** The war is before your gates : if 


not beat 


* 6 off. it will foon be within our walls ; it will fcale 


the citadel and capitol, and purfue you 
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66 


your, 
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«• your houfes. Two years before the fenate com- CHAP, 

manded levies to be made, and an army to be L %viH. 

44 led to Algidum. We have ever fince loitered at 
“ home, idly quarrelling with one another like wo- 
“ men ; content with our prefent enjoyment of 
“ peace, but not reflecting, that that very peace 
44 would, in a ftiort time, bring many wars upon 
“ us. I am fenfible, that other topicks would be 
“ more to your liking. Although my natural di£- 
44 position difluades me, yet neceflity obliges me ra* 

44 ther to fpeak cutting truths, than to flatter you. 

44 I would indeed willingly pleafe you, but I rather 
44 chufe to prevent your ruin, whatever your future 
<c fentiments of me fhall be. Human nature is fo 
44 formed,'that he who flatters the multitude for 
44 his own intereft, pleafes more, than he who has 
44 no view, but public benefit. But perhaps you 
44 think, that thefe open flatterers, thefe popular 
u men,, who will neither let you live in peace, nor 
44 take up arms, are fpurring and egging you on to 
44 your good : No! When they have excited you, 

44 their’s will be the honor and gain: and becaufe 
44 they fee themfelves little regarded, when unani- 
44 mity reigns among the orders of the ftate, they 
4C had rather raife mifchief, broils, and feditions, 

44 than not be taken notice of. If therefore you can 
44 at length difentangle yourfelves from thefe chains, 

44 if you will reaflume the ancient Ipirit of your fa- 
44 thers, and your own brave conduCl, inftead of 
44 this lately adopted, I will be bound to fuflfer 
44 any kind of punifhment, if I don’t within a 
44 few days rout and put to flight thefe ravagers 
44 of our lands, drive them out of their camps, and 
44 carry all the terror of this war, which alarms you 
44 fo greatly, from our gates and walls, to their 
44 own cities.” 

THE harangue of a popular tribune has feldom CHAP, 
at another time been received with greater applaufe lxix. 

of the people, than the flinging fpeeeh of this ve- 

nerable 
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CHAP’" n erabl©> conful was at' this. 


• r 


The youth who were 



wont on fuch occafionsof fear to refufe .to enrol 
fchemfelves for the war, the fevereft wound they 
could give the patricians, now breathed nothing but 


war and, arms. 


The ; flight of the plundered and 


wounded peafants, who gave out, that more cruelty 
had .been exercifed than what they now beheld, fill¬ 
ed the, whole city with rage., When the fenate was 
affembled, the eyes of all were attentively; fixed on 
Quindtius, whom they looked on as the only afler- 
tor of thef Roman dignity.- The chiefs :of the fe¬ 
nate faid, “ his fpeech was worthy of the ^honorable 
44 poft he filled, worthy of the former confulates 
44 he had held, worthy of his whole life, which was a 
€l feries of honorable offices he had often enjoyed, and 
44 oftner merited. Other confuls had either flatter- 


SC 




44 ed the people by betraying the interefts of the pa- 
44 tricians, or by rigidly maintaining the rights of the 
44 fenate,, had rendered the. people quite ungovern- 
44 able. But T. Quin&ius in his fpeech had regard 
44 to the Roman dignity,- harmony among all ranks, 
44 and had particularly adapted it to the times. 
44 They befought him and his collegue to maintain 
46 the intereft of the republic. Then they addrefled 
44 the tribunes, entreating them cordially to join with 
44 the confuls in removing the war from their gates 
44 and walls, and to engage the people to obey the pa- 
44 tricians chearfully in this dangerous jun&ure. Their 
44 common country addrefTed itfelf to the tribunes, 
44 and implored their aid, now their lands were laid 
44 wafte, and the city almofl befieged.” Levies 
were unanimoufly decreed and made. Then the con¬ 
fuls fpoke to the aflembly as follows. 44 There is 
44 now no time to enquire into the excufes of them 
44 who abfent themfeives; the youth muft all be 
44 ready by break of day to-morrow in the campus 
44 martius. When the war fhouid be ended, they 
44 would take time to enquire into the excufes of 
44 thofe who had not given in their names ; and 
46 wo;uld treat all as deferters, whofe excufe fhouid 


44 not 


4 
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“ not be fuftained” All the youth rendezvoufed CHAP, 

there next day, and each cohort chofe.their own cen- LXfx. . , 
turions, and two fenators were placed at the head of 
each cohort. We find on record, that all this was 
completed with fuch expedition, that the enfigns were 
ready and; brought out of' the public arfenal by 
the quaeftors % and by the fourth hour of the day * 
the troops moved out of the field. And this new 
army, together with a few cohorts of veteran troops 
who followed as voluntiers, halted ten miles from 
Rome. The next day it came in fight of the ene¬ 
my, and encamped clofe to them at Corbio. Nei¬ 
ther fide delay’d to give battle on the third day, the 
Romans prompted by refentment, and their enemies 
by a confcioufnefs of their frequent revolts, and by 
defpair of pardon. 


* The original of the quaeftors (a di&ator, as Tacitus informs us, cre~ 
ijuarendoy from getting in the reve- ated twenty quaeftors to fill up the 
cues of the ftate) Dionyfius and Livy fenate $ and Dio mentions the creat- 
place about A. U. C. 269. Plutarch ing of forty by Julius Csfar upon the 
indeed, with fome fmall difference, fame defign. 

refers their inftitution to the time of The chief offices of the quaeftors 
Valerius Poplicoia, when he allotted were the receiving, lodging, and car- 
the temple of Saturn for the trea- ryirig out ambaffadors ; and the keep- 
fury (to which ufe it always ferv’d ing the decrees of the fenate was ap- 
afterwards,) and granted the people pointed them by Auguftus, which be- 
the liberty of choofing two young fore had been under the care of the 
men for the treafurers. This was aediles and tribunes, 
the whole number at the beginning : From hence came the two offices 

But afterwards, two others were ere- of qu^eftor principis, or augufti, call’d 
ated, A. U. C. 332, to take care lbmetimes candidatus pnncipii , de- 
of the payment of the armies abroad, fcrib’d by Briffonius, and refcmbling 
of the felling plunder and booty, &c. the office of fecretary of our ftate $ 
For which purpofe they generally ac- and quaeftor palatii, inftituted by 
companied the confuls in their expe- Conftantine the Great ; anfwering in 
ditions 5 and upon this account were mod refpefts to the place of the lord 
diftinguifhed from the other quaeftors, chancellor amengft us. Perhaps we 
by the name of Peregrini, and gave ought not here to make a diftin&ion. 
them occafion to affume the title of of offices ; the quaeftores candidati 
Urbani. This number continu’d till being honour’d by Conftantine with 
the intire conqueft of Italy j and the new tide of quaeftores palatii, 
then it was again doubled, A. U. C. and admitted to greater truft, and 
439. The four that were now added, more important bufineis. 
had their refidence with the procon- The quseftorlhip was the firft of- 
fuls and propraetors in the provinces, fice any perfon could bear in the com- 
where they employ’d themfelves in monvvealth, and might be undertaken 
regulating the taxes and cuftoms due at the age of twenty-four or twenty 
fro in thence to the ftate. Sylla the five years. 


WHEN 
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CHAP. "WHEN two confuls are in a Roman army they 
lxx. are veiled with equal powers : but at this time A' 

grippa yielded the fupreme command into the hands 
of his coliegue, an action of unfpeakable benefit in 
grand undertakings. Quin<5fcius, who had this honor 
done him, made a courteous return to his collegue’s 
civility, communicating all his defigns, fharing the 
honor with him, and for his condefcenfion putting 
him on a level with himfelf. In the battle Quin- 
€tius led the right wing, Agrippa the left, Sp. Poft- 
humius Albus a lieutenant general commanded in 
the centre, and Servius Sulpicius, another lieute¬ 
nant general, led on the horfe. The foot on the 
sight fought with great bravery, and met with a 
flout refinance from the Volfci. Servius Sulpicius 
broke through the enemy’s main body with his horfe; 
and though he might have returned to his own army, 
before the enemy, whom he had put in diforder, 
could have clofed their ranks, he thought it better 
to charge them in the rear. He would have routed 
his enemies, who in this attack were greatly harafled 
both in front and rear, in an inftant, had not the 
Volfcan and iEquan cavalry fufpended for a while 
his victory, by attacking him in his own way. Then 
Sulpicius called out to his fquadrons, 44 that they 
44 had no time to lofe i they were upon the point 
“ of being furrounded, and of having all commu- 
41 nication with their own army cut off, if they did 
44 not by a vigorous charge put an end to the battle 
44 with the enemy’s cavalry. They ought not to be 
44 content with putting them to flight and faving their 
44 lives, but to cut both man and horfe to pieces, that 
44 not one of them might return to renew the battle. 
44 They will never be able to {land before you, who 
44 have already broke the main body of their foot.” 
They were not deaf to his commands *, at one {hock 
they routed the enemy’s fquadrons, and demounting 
a great many of them, run both riders and horfes 
through with their fpears. Thus was the enemy’s 

cavalr\ 
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cavalry entirely defeated. Then they charged their CHAP, 
foot, and fent intelligence, of what they had done to 
the confuls, who had pufhed the wings that oppofed 
them. This news animated the Romans extremely, 
who were gaining ground, and ftruck terror into the 
iEqui who were giving way. The victory begun in 
the centre of the army, where the horfe had broke 
through and put the ranks in diforder. Then their 
left wing was broke by Quindius *, but the adion 
was hotter on the right. There Agrippa. in full 
heat of youth and ftrength, feeing fuccefs attended 
the Romans everv where, but where he aded 


fnatched the 





from thofe who carried them 




9 


and advancing with them himfelf,began to throw fome 
of them amongft the thickeft of the enemy. Then his 
troops, roufed with the fear of fhamefully lofing 
them, made a vigorous charge. And thus the vic¬ 
tory was rendered complete on all lides. Then came 
a meffenger from Quindius to inform them that he 

dy to attack the enemy’s camp, but would 

not break in. 

he 




he knew they had conquered 


the left wing. If they had routed their enemie 
ordered them immediately to come and join him, 
that the whole army might equally partake of the 
fpoil. Agrippa, now vidorious, advanced, with mu 
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gratulati 


to his collegue and the enemy 


camp i and having foon routed the few that de¬ 
fended it, broke over the entrenchment without 

There the army got a great booty, and 


fighting 
having recovered their 


effeds, which they had 


loft in the plunder of their country, brought all back 


together 


I don’t find that the confuls either de 


i 

'*! 
' I 

Yi 


manded or the fenate decreed them a triumph. Nor 
there any reafon affigned, why they either refufed 
did not exped this mark of diftindion 


But 


as 


h 

E 


f: far as I can conjedure at this diftance of time, feeing 
the fenate had denied a triumph to the confuls Vale¬ 
rius and Horatius, who befides defeating the iEqui 
and Volfci, had the glory too of putting 


I 

v 

tr 
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end 


the Sabine 


the modefty of the prefent confuls 

who 
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CHAP, who had done but half, that work, hindered them 
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from firing for 


* 

Befides had they obtained 


the fenate would in that cafe have feemed more 

i 

have refpe&ed perfons, than merit. 


CHAP. A N unjuft judgment of the people, in fettling 
lxxi. fome bounds of their allies, fullied this honorable 

victory gained over their enemies. The Aricini and 
< Ardeates, having frequently difputed with their fwords 
for a trad of ground, which they both pretended a 
right to, and wearied with many {laughters on both 
iides, at length agreed to fubmit the cafe to the ar¬ 
bitration of the Roman people. When they came to 
fblicit their caufe, the magiftrates convened an af- 
fombly of the people, where it was pleaded with 
great warmth. When the witneffes had been heard, 
and the tribes were juft upon the point of voting, an 
agod plebeian, P. Scaptius, rofe up and faid, u If, 
44 confuls, I may be allowed to fpeak for the intereft 
46 of the ftate ; I will not fuffer the people to err in 
46 this caufe.” When the confuls would neither 
hear nor regard him, and commanded him to be re¬ 
moved as he was exclaiming that the public in¬ 
tereft was betrayed, he appealed to the tribunes. 
They, being always rather governed by the multi¬ 
tude than the multitude by them, gave Scaptius leave 
to fay what he pleafed to the people, who were very 
defirous to hear him. Then he begun, 4C I am now 
44 eighty-three years old. I have fought in that 
44 very territory now in queftion : I was not young at 
44 that time, for I had made twenty campaigns before 
44 the battle of Corioli. Wherefore I will relate this 
46 affair, which though through length of time forgot 
44 by others, is ftill frefh in my memory. The diftrid 
46 in difpute belong’d to Corioli, and on the taking 
44 of that city, by the right of conqueft became the 
46 public property of the Roman people. He was 
44 furprifed, on what ground the Aricini and Ar- 
44 deates, who had never claimed this territory, while 
44 the ftate of Corioli fubfifted, could hope to carry 

a it 
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61 it off from it’s legal owners, the Romans, and in- CHAP. 
64 ftead of owning their title had made them arbitra- LXXI - 
“ tors in the cafe. He had but a fhort while to live. 

“ Yet though he was old he could not forbear.to 
“ claim by his voice, which was the only method 
“ in his power, that territory, which while a foidier 
44 he had helped by his bravery to conquer. And 
44 he earneftly advifed the Romans not to prejudice 
64 their intereft by a miftaken modefty.” 


THE confuls perceiving, that Scaptius was not CHAP, 
only liften.ed to with attention, but even with appro- lxxii. 
bation, called Gods and men to witnefs that they were 
committing a moft heinous injuftice. Then they fent 
for the principal fenators, and with them went round 
among the tribunes, and conjured them, 4t not to 
44 fufrer this crying iniquity, but worfe precedent, 

44 forjudges to make themfelves parties in the caufe. 

44 They fhould confider, that even though it were 
<£ juftifiable forjudges to mind their own advantage ; 

44 yet furely they would not gain fo much by the 
44 acquisition of this territory, as they would lofe by 
“ alienating the minds of their allies by this noto- 
44 rious injuftice. Lofs in point of reputation and 
44 integrity was greater, than poftibly could be ima- 
44 gin’d. Shall their deputies carry home this news ? 

“ Shall they fpread it abroad ? Shall our allies hear 
“ of it ? Nay, fhall our enemies hear of it ? What 
“ grief will it occafion among the former ? what re- 
u joicing among the latter ? Did they think the 
“ neighbouring nations would impute it to that prat- 
“ tling dotard Scaptius ? His name indeed will be 
u made famous by the reprefentation of this deed ; 

“ but the Romans would bear the chara&er of cun-. 

15 ning promoters and barrators, who carry off the 
“ profits of other mens law-fuits. For what judge, e-* 
u ven in a private affair, would adjudge the thing in 
“ difputeto himfelf? No! Scaptius himfelf, though he 
“ had outlived all ftiame, would not be guilty of this.” 

Vol. I. Z Thus 
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CHAP. Thus did the confuls and fenatorsexclaim againft what 
lxxii. was doing; but avarice and it's abettor Scaptius pre- 

^ y vailed. The tribes being aflembled, adjudged, cc the 

territory to be the public property of the Roman peo¬ 
ple.” And it is agreed it ought to have been fo, had 
the affair been referred to other judges ; but in the 
prefent cafe the juftice of their caufe does not Jeffen the 
infamy of their fentence. Nor did it appear more ini* 
quitous or give more concern to the Aricini and Ar~ 
deates themfelves, than to the Roman fenators. The 
remaining part of the year was free from all difturb* 
ance either at home or abroad. 


* 

End of the Third Book* 
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The tribunes of the people after a great ftruggle, oeca(toned hy the op- 
pojition of the fenators, get a law pajfed concerning intermarriages 
of the patricians with the commons. The infiitution of military 
tribunes. The adminif ration of the affairs of the Romans both in 
peace and war, for fame years committed to them. The firjl in- 
Jlitution of cenfors. A territory belonging to the Ardeates which 
had been taken from it's poffeffars hy a decree of the people, refored 
on pretence of fending a colony to that city. The Romans being 
difirejl by famine, Spurius Mazlius a Roman knight dijlributes corn 
amqng the people at his own charge ; but havuig by this means pro¬ 
cured the favor of the commons, he afpires to the kingdom, and 
therefore is Jlain by Servilius Ahala general of the horfe, by order 
of ".the dictator Thiinftius Cincinnatus. Lucius Minucuts, who in¬ 

formed againjl him , prefented with an ox with guilded horns. Sta¬ 
tues erehied in the rojlra for the Roman amhaffadors who were put to 
‘death hy the Fidenates, becaufe they died for the fake of the common¬ 
wealth. Cornelius Coffus a military tribune, having Jlain Tolumnius 
king of the Veientes, offers the fccond opirna fpolia toJupiterFeretrius. 
Mamercus JEmilius the dictator limits the duration of the cenfors 
office, which formerly had continued five years, to a year and fix 
inonths, and is on that account fligmatisced by the cenfors. Fi- 
dena having been fubjelied to the Romans and a colony fent to if, 
the inhabitants put the colony to the fiwordand rebel againjl 
their majlers, but are conquered by Mamercus JEmilius the dic¬ 
tator , and ,their city taken. A confpiracy of the Jlaves ffppref. 
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CHAP. 


i. 



Marcus Gc- 

nucius and 


Caius Curti¬ 
ns conluh. 

Y.of il.^og. 
£,J. C. 444. 


The Roman History, 

Pojlhumius the military tribune Jlain by the army, on account of his 
cruelty . Phe foldicrs for the firft time ha<ve their fay out of the 
treafury. Phis book, bcfdes thefe articles, contains an account of 
the atchie-'vements of the Romans againft the Volfci , the Veientes, 
the Fidenates and the Falifci. 



former confute were fucceeded in their 
ofHce by Marcus Genucius and Caius Curtiu?, 
during whofe confulfhip a great many troubles and 
difturbances happened both at home and abroad *, for 
in the beginning of the year Caius Canuleius, tribune 
of the people, propofed a law concerning intermar¬ 
riages of the patricians with plebeians, which the 
fenatprs thought had a tendency to pollute their 
blood and confound the privileges of families; and 
the other tribunes having at firft, with fome diffidence, 
only mentioned their inclination to have the people 
left at liberty to eled one of the confute out of their 
own number, the matter was afterwards carried to fo 

height, that nine of them propofed a new 
empowering the commons to choofe the con* 

from among themfelves or the patii- 


great a 
law, <c 
66 fills. 


as they fhould think proper.” But the pa 
thought this was not only reducing the riobi- 

with the meaneft in the ftate, but 


level 


lity to 

taking the chief power entirely out of their hands 


lodge it in thofe of the 


therefore they heard 


with pleafure, that the Ardeates had revolted 


of the 


y the Romans had done them m 


djudging a territory, which they laid claim 


to 


themfi 


the Veientes had laid wafte the fron 


tiers of the Roman dominions, and the Volfci 


and i£qui murmured on 
tions which had been raifed 


,nt of the fortifica* 
Verrugo : fo much 

did 


a Verrugo was a city belonging to 
the Volfci ? and bordered up,on the 
dominions of the/Equi. It was fitu- 
atcd betv/een Cora and Algidum, and 
to the north of Velitrse. Diodorus 
Siculus lib. 14. calls it Erruca, and 
in forpe copies of Valerius Maximus 
it is., probably by miftake, called Fe- 
rugo* Wjth refpett to the time when 


the Romans took it from the Volfci 
Livy is quite filent, as Glacianus ha 3 
obferv’d 5 but it is probable they 
made themfelves matters of it at thf 
fame time they took Velitrae, in thi 
year of Rome 260, and confuUhipo 
Aulus Virginius and T. Vetufius, 0 
in the next year when they took Co 
rioli, of which fee Livy lib, 2. caj 

3^ 
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did they prefer even the calamities of b war to a 
dishonourable peace. Therefore adding new cir- 
cumftances of terror to thefe reports, that the 
noife of fo many wars might filence the claims of 
the tribunes, they appointed an army to be levi¬ 
ed, and preparations for war to be carried on with 
the utmoft vigor, fo as, if poffible, to exceed thofe 
which had been made when Titus Quindius was 
conful. Upon this Canuleius made a ftiort fpee-ch, 
but with great warmth, in the fenate, wherein he 
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CHAP 

1 . 



faid 


the confuls endeavoured 


by terrifying 


the people, to divert them from promoting the 


they (hould 


levies, until the people palled the 
been propofed by him and his colleg 
diately called an aflembly. 


while he lived obta 

which ha 



and irnme 


AT the fame time the confuls enflamed the fenate CHAP. 

againft the tribune, and the tribune the people again ft ^ IL ? 
the confuls. The confuls faid, “ the rage of the tri- 
“ bunes could no longer be born j matters were 
“ now come to an extremity, and a more dangerous 
“ war was raifed within the city than without it, nor 
“ was the blame of this to be laid upon the people 
“ more than the patricians, or upon the tribunes 
“ more than the confuls •, whatever was rewarded 
“ in any ftate, always florilhed and encreafed in a 
“ moft remarkable manner : by this means men were 
“ train’d to excel in the arts of war and peace. But 
“ in Rome fedition had always met with the higheft 


30* 33. But it is not necefiary to 
; fuppoie it was at all taken from the 
\ Vohci by the Romans, it might have 
; ken only a town to which the ar- 
| mies of both nations had accefs, which 
\ fuppofition will fufficiently account 
t for all that our author advances here 
) concerning it, 

b Moft commentators fuppofe thefe 
i Words to be underftood of the Roman 
v patricians, but Monfieur Crevier, the 
author of a late beautiful edition of 

*? 

^ Livy iu fix volumes 4m, and upon his 

% 
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authority Monfieur Guerin, in his 
French trariflation of this author* ap¬ 
ply them to the Volfci and -*^Equi. 
We have taken them in the firft 
fenfe, not only becaufe it is the moft 
generally received, but alfo becaufe it 
feems to depend upon the moft ob¬ 
vious and natural conftrudticn of the 
Words of the original, yet we have 
thought proper to take notice of this 
here, that the ingenious reader may 
have recourfe to the original, and 
judge for himftlf. 

Z 3 “ re- 
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CHAP. 4C rewards, as it had always tended to the reputation 


ii. 


tC 



V. 


cc 


He 
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CC 


cc 


cc 


c l 


and character of all and every one who have ftudied 
to promote it. Let the fenators call to mind the 
majefty of their order as they received it from 
their : fathers, compare it with the condition in 

they were like to tranfmit it to their chil¬ 
dren, and fee whether they had improved and en¬ 
larged their privileges, as the people had juft rea- 
fon to boaft that they had greatly augmented 
theirs a . It was plain that in thefe circumftances 
iC their contentions were not at an end, nor could 
6i it be expected they ftiould, fo long as the au- 
“ thors of diflentlon were honored in proportion to 
the fuccefs of their endeavours to difturb the pub¬ 
lic peace. What great matters had Canuleius at¬ 
tempted? No lefs than to blend all families of 
diftintftion with the meaneft of the people, and con¬ 
found the public and private aufpices b , that no¬ 
thing may remain pure and incorrupted in the 
ftate, and that all diftindtions being taken out of 
the way, no perfon may know himfelf or his re¬ 
lations. For what elfe could be the defign of thefe 
promifeuous marriages, but that the fenators and 
people fhould indifferently couple together like 
wild beafts ? That their children may be ignorant 
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cc 


* There are feveral different read¬ 
ings of this fentence, and therefore 
Glacianus, Rhenanus, Sigonius, Gro- 
novius, and other commentators, dif¬ 
fer in their fentiments about it. We 
have followed the reading of Duja- 
tius, who fubftitutes utrum inftead of 
ut in Gronovius’s emendation of this 

4 

place, as raoft agreeable to the au¬ 
thor’s fcope. ’Tis true, it is not 
pretended that this reading is fup- 
ported by any edition or manufeript, 
but all the emendations of other au¬ 
thors, which yield a tolerable fenfe, 
are liable to the fame objedlion. 

b Not only did the Romans confult 
the birds, about momentous. affairs 
cf the republic, fuch as the election 
of kings, confuls and other . officers 
vf feate, but in the snoft important 


of their private concerns, as appears 
from the teftimony of Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, lib. 2. cap. i. c< Of old, .fays 
c c he, no affairs of ftate were at tempt ~ 
iC ed, nor any private affairs of im- 
portance tranfafted without firft 
c ‘ taking the aufpices.” Apxid anti* 
quas non folum fublica, &c. This 
gave rife to the diftindiion of public 
and private aufpices. In both cafe 
the patricians pretended that their or¬ 
der only had aright to obfervethem; 
and from this concluded, that their in¬ 
termarrying with the plebeians would 
introduce a confufion in the aufpices. 
Our author feems elfewhere to juftify 
them in this claim, but the plebeians 
were fo far from acknowledging it, 
that they refented it as a moft im¬ 
pudent pretence. 


« to 




44 to what family they belong, or to what rites they CHAP. 
“ are entitled c , being half patricians, half commoners u. 

‘ 4 and even inconliftent with themfelves. But as if 
44 they thought it a fmall matter to confound all hu- 
“ man and divine rights, thefe difturbers of the pub- 
44 lie peace were now preparing to invade the con- 
«* fullhip. At firft indeed they had only talked, of 
“ having one of the confuls elected from among the 
44 people *, but now they had propofed a law that 
44 the people Ihould be at liberty, to choofe the con- 
“ fuls, either out of their own body or that of the 
44 fenators, and they no doubt would eleCl the moil: 
tc turbulent they could find. The Canuleii and Icilit 
44 would therefore be made confuls ; but God forbid 
4< that an office of regal dignity fhould fall under 
44 fuch contempt, and they would die a thoufand 
44 times rather than fuffer fuch a difgrace to be 
44 brought upon it. They were well allured, that if 
46 their anceftors could have conjectured that by 
44 granting every thing they could not make the 
41 people better affeCted towards them, but on the 
44 contrary they would be ftill more intractable by 
84 making continually new demands, every one 
84 more unreafonable than the former, they would 
44 have at firft ventur’d a pitched battle with what- 
44 ever diladvantages, rather than fubjeCt themfelves 
44 to fuch hard terms; but becaufe they had yielded 
44 to them in the inftitution of tribunes, they had 
44 for that very reafon been obliged to make new 
84 conceffions* Therefore there could be no end to 
84 dillentions, fo long as there were fenators and tri- 
84 bunes in the lame date: either that order of men 
44 or this office muft be laid alide, and it was better 
84 too late than never at all to prevent the effects of 
84 infolence and ralhnels. Shall they with impunity, 

44 by fowing difeord, excite the neighbouring nations 


'By the inftitution of Romulus thor gives a remarkable inftance lib, 
tvery family had facrifices peculiar to 5. cap, 46. Thofe who defire a fuller 
itfelf, and particular rites of burial, account of the matter may coniult; 
which were annexed to the family and Cicero de Legibus lib* a. 
defended of it, ' Of this our au« 
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CHAP. <c to war againft their country, and then forbid the 
n. “ ftate to arm, and defend itfelf againft thefe inva- 
J 44 fions they have brought upon it? And when they 
“ had given every encouragement to their enemies, 
44 except a formal invitation, not fuffer an army to 
44 be levied againft thefe very enemies ? But Canuleius 
44 has the boidnefs to fay in open fenate, that unlefs 
44 the fathers will yield him the victory, and fuffer 
44 his laws to take place, he will obitrudb the new 

44 levies. What elfe is this but to threaten that he 

< * * 

44 will betray his country, and fuffer his native city 
44 to be befieged and taken ? With what courage 
44 muft that expreffion infpire, not the Romans, but 
44 the Volfci, the iEqui and the Veientes? Will they 
44 not exped that they fhall be able to fcale the walls 
44 of the capitol and citadel, under the condud of 
44 Canuleius, if the tribunes, after having ftript the 
44 fenators of their rights and dignity, fhall alfo di- 
84 veil them of their refolution and courage ? As for 
44 the confuls they were ready to lead them againft 
44 their wicked countrymen before they fhould march 
44 againft their armed enemies. 

u 

CHAP. WHILE the fenate were principally employed 

m. in hearing fuch harangues a , Canuleius fpoke to the 

people in defence of the laws he had propofed, and 
in oppofition to the confuls in this manner. 44 I 
44 think, Romans! I have often formerly obferved, 
44 how much the fenators defpifed you, and how un- 
44 worthy they think you are to live within the 


a From a tranfient view of the 
words in the original one would be 
apt to conclude, that Canuleiut’s 
Speech was pronounced before the le¬ 
gate in anfwcr to the preceding re- 
preientation of the confuls \ but if 
ue rake a nearer view of it, we /hall 
foon find that it was add re fled to an 
a if: mb-y of the people, and fpoke at 
rhe bme time the confuls were ha- 
languing the fenate $ for the only 
jpcech which Canuleius had in the 

upori this fubjeft was very fhort, 


and we have it in the end of chapter 
the firft. He had no fooner pro¬ 
nounced it than he called an aflem- 
bly j and as we are told chap. z. en¬ 
deavoured to excite the people againft 
the confuls at the fame time the con¬ 
fuls were expofing him before the 
nate. Befides through this long fpeech 
he addrefl'es himfelf to the people not 
to the fathers, and mentions things 
done in the fenate in fuch terms a s 
he would not have ufed had he been 
in the fenate houfe at that time, 

* 4 Wiftls 
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of the fame city with them; but now I am CHAR 


44 fully confirmed in this perfuafion, from the 


iii. 


(4 


44 


4 4 


44 


ippofition they make to the 


we have pro 



pofed 
thefe laws, 
their fellow 


And yet what elfe can we propofe by 
but to put them in mind that we are 
citizens, and though not pofiefied of 


“ the fame (hare of wealth and power, yet we inha¬ 
bit the fame country. By one of them we demand 
the right of intermarrying with them, a privilege 
which ufes to be granted to thofe of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations and even foreigners, yea we have grant- 


44 


44 


4 


44 


44 
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44 


privilege of 


advantage fup 


to 


of intermarrying with us, even to our 


conquered 


By the other we propofe 


44 make no new law, but demand the reftitution and 


44 


44 


exercife of the people’s original right to beftow 
honors upon whom they pleafe. What then 


“ be the reafon 



they make fuch a prodig 


44 


44 


a 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 
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44 


44 


44 


44 


(4 


44 


(4 


44 


ftir, as if heaven and earth were falling together ? 
Why! but juft now I narrowly efcaped anaffault in 
the fenate ? Why! they declare they will not keep 
off their hands, and threaten to violate the facred 
authority wherewith I am vefted? If the people 
of Rome are allowed their freedom in voting, and 
have power to beftow the confulfhip on whom 
they pleafe, and fuppofe even a 
cut off from all hope of obtaining the higheft ho 


commoner 


nors 


if 


appears he deferves them 


fuch 


cafe cannot this city ftand? Is the empire by 
this means brought to ruin? and is it as abfurd 

talk 

? 


to fuppofe a commoner made conful 


ifing a Have 


freedman to that dignity 


Are you fenfible under what contempt you live? 
Were it in their power, they would take from 
you even your fhare of this common light: they 
are vexed that you draw breath, enjoy the ufe 


of ipeech 


appear in a human ftiap 


yea 



you believe them) they fay it would be an ini- 


I 




y 


to make a commoner conful 


But 


i 


pray, 

“ if 


% 
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CHAP. <s if we are hot allowed accels to the b journals and 

records of the pontiffs, db we not know what 



ic 


ct 
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even 



ers are ac 



u 


(( 

tc 


tc 


With', that confuls 

came in the place of kings, and have no power dr 
dignity which thefe did hot enjoy before them ? 
Do you tliihk we have never heard that Numa 

Pbnijpilius was fo far from being a patrician, that 
he was not fo much as a Roman citizen, but 
brought from the country of the Sabines, and 
r&ifed to the throne Of Rome, by the choice of the 
people, and confent of the fathers? that fome 
time after L. Tarqumius, defcended of no family 
in Rom'e, nor even within the bounds of Italy, 
but the fon of Damaratus the Corinthian, and an 
inhabitant of Tarquinii, was made king, even 
during the lifetime of the fons of Ancus ? That 
immediately after him ServiusTullius, though the 
s< fon of a captive woman of Corniculum, whofe 
father was of ho account, and his mother a Have, 
ec was advanced to the throne by his own abilities 
and merit? I need not fpeak of T. Tatius the Sa¬ 
bine, whom Rohiulus the founder of this city af- 
sc fociated with himfelf ih the kingdom. And 
u while no family was defpifed, whofe virtue made 
se them confpicuous, the Roman empire did not 
4< ceafe to florifh and ericreafe. You may then de- 
“ fpife a plebeian conful, though our anceftors did 
not difdain to make foreigners their kings, and 


ic 


tc 




tc 

tc 

tc 

tc 

tc 


tc 


ic 


tc 


. h The Roman fafti were of two 
kinds, one,which in aftridt and pro¬ 
per fenfe has the name of kalendar, 
containing an account cf the aufpiti- 
ous and inaufpicious feftival and 
work . ‘days. Of this fort were the 
fafti of Cn. Flavius Scriba, which Are 
defcribed lib. 9. cap. 46. Another 

wherein was recorded the names of 
* / 

the magiftfates, and the moft memo¬ 
rable tranfadlions of every year, fuch 
Were the fafti capitolini, fafti Siculi, 

The commentarii here mention¬ 
ed, which we have tranflated records. 
Were thefe annals,v/hcrein thepriefts 
wrote Ihort hiftories of the tranfac- 
tions of their own times, according 

l 


to the account we have lib. 6. cap.i. 
wherein thefe commentarii pontiff 
cum are reckoned among the hiftori- 
cal records of Rome. All thefe were 

carefully kept from the knowledge of 
the people, and committed to the care 
of the priefts, as we are informed by 
fey era! authors, particularly Cicero de 
Oratore, n. 52. And thepriefts were 
ele&ed out of the number of the pa¬ 
tricians, from the reign of Numa to 
the confulate of Q^Apuleius Panfoj 
and M. Valerius Corvus, that is 
the year of Rome 454, which waa 
14 5 years after the confulfhip of M. 
Genucius and C.Curtius, againft whom 
Canuieius inveighs in this harangue. 

though 
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« though fince the Abolition of regaf government, C 
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44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


ftrangers of remarkable worth have Hot been ex- In¬ 
cluded from the freedom of this city. It was cbr- 


tainly after this period, that We not only received 
the Claudian family from the country of theSabinbs, 
to the privilege of citizens, but alfo adrriitted them 
into the number of the patricians. Shall a foreigner 
then be firft made a patrician, and afterwards cdn- 
ful, and yet a Roman citizen, becaufe he is a ple¬ 
beian, be precluded all hopes of the confulfhip? Do 
you believe it impoffible that a brave and adive 
man, one excelling in the arts of peace and war, 
and like Numa, L. Tarquin, or Servius Tullius, 
fhould ever be found among the people? Or 
“ fhould we meet with fuch a commoner, is it necef- 
“ fary to exclude him from the adminiftratioh of 
“ affairs? And (hall we rather have for our conflils 

4 

fuch men as the decemvirs, the very worft of all 
mankind, who were all patricians, than men re- 
fembling the beft of kings, who happened to be 
“ defcended of obfcure families.” 


m 

IT is true, that fince the kings were expelled, CHAP, 
“ no plebeian has been made conful. But what of IV - 
“ all that? muft nothing neW be inftituted ? Seeing 
“ there are many regulations not yet made, the (bate 
“ being yet in it’s infancy, muft every thing which 
“ has not been yet done,however ufeful in it’s nature, 

“ be for that reafon left undone for ever ? In the 
“ reign of Romulus there were no priefts nor augurs, 

“ but they were inftituted by Numa Pompilius. 

“ There was originally no cenfus in the city, nor 
“ was the people diftributed into claffes and centuries, 
u but both were appointed by Servius Tullius. Con- 
“ fuls, who had never been before, were inftituted 
“ as foon as the kings were expelled. Neither the 
“ name nor authority of didator exifted at fir ft, but 
“ the fenators gave them being. There were origi- 

“ nally no tribunes of the people, sdiles nor a queftors, 

4 6 but 

* tTlpian die lawyer, from Junius and Numa Pompillus had qusftors, or 

^ucch;mus 4 tells ws, that Romulus at leaft 'that thsfc officer* were inifi- 

tutea 
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CHAP. 4 c but it was refolved they fhould be. Within thefe 
IV - 44 ten years we inftituted decemvirs for compiling a 

VW 44 body of laws, and laid them afide again. Who 

44 can doubt but in a city that was built to laft for 
44 ever, and is continually growing to an immenfe 
44 extent, new offices, and new orders of priefts, 
44 mud be inftituted, and new privileges and rights 
44 conferred upon particular families and private 
44 men? Did not the decemvirs, but a few years ago, 
44 make this very law againft intermarriages between 
44 patricians and people, which was the greateft pre- 
44 judice they could do to the ftate, as well as the 
44 higheft injuftice to the people? Can there be a 
44 greater or more notorious infult, than that one 
44 part of the community, as impure, Ihould be declar- 
44 ed unworthy to intermarry with the other ? What 
44 elfe is this, but to have an a<5t of banifhment b paffi 
44 ed againft them, and to live as exiles within the 
44 walls of the fame city ? They are jealous of our 
44 being connected with them by affinity or relation, 
44 they are afraid of our blood’s being united to theirs j 
44 but what occafion for this fear? If this would 
44 pollute that nobility you boaft of, which, after all, 
44 the greateft part of you, who are defcended of the 
44 Albans or Sabines, derive not from your birth 
44 or families, but from your admiffion into the order 
44 of fenators, an honor to which you were either 

tuted before the end of Tullus Hofti- year of Rome z 6 -j. After which both 
Jius’s reign : Tacitusalfo informs us, Livy and Dionyfius Halicarn. make' 
that they were inftituted during the frequent mention of quaiftors. Whence 
regal ftate of Rome, and after the cx- it appears that Canuleius in this place 
pulfion of kings, re-eftablifhed by L. muft be underftood of thofe qu£eftors, 
Junius Brutus, adding that the con- who were annually created to attend 
fuls had the privilege of naming them, upon military affairs, 
and which our author takes no notice b There were two forts of banilh- 
©f, that Valerius Potus, or rather Po- ment in ufe among the Romans, 
titus, were the firft quseftors chofen which they call'd religatio and exilium, 
by the people to attend upon military Thofe who were condemned to the- 
affairs, and give their afliftance there- firft, which is that mentioned in this 
in, in the fixty-third year of the con- place, were ftill underftood to remain* 
fular ftate, or from the expulsion of citizens of Rome, but the laft fort 
the Tarquins. Lipfius proves that deprived thofe who were fentenced to 
he has miftaken the time of this elec- it of all privileges of this kind, and 
lion, and is of opinion that inftead was the fame with the aqua & ig nl * 
of the 63 d he fhould have faid the intfrdi 3 i 9 % 
year, which coincides with the 

44 chofen 
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chofen by the kings, or after their expulfion, pro- CHAP, 
mated by the fuffrages of the people: could you 


iv. .... i 


44 


44 


44 


44 


preferve it uncorrupted by your own prudence, 
not taking wives for yourfelves out of the number 
of the commons, and differing your daughters 
and lifters to marry none but patricians ? No ple- 


fuch 


in- 


beian would ravilh a lenator’s daught 
ftances of intemperance are only to be found a 
mong the patricians. No perfon would >he oblig 


ed 

will. 


enter 


marriage contract againft his 


But that this Ihould be prohibited by 


and marriages contraded between patricians and 


plebeians declared void 


peopl 


high infult upon the 


Why do you not enad that the rich 


lhall not intermarry with the poor? It has been at 
all times, and in all nations, left to the private dis¬ 
cretion of parties, to agree upon the family into 
which a woman lhall be difpofed of in marriage, 
and upon that out of which a mart lhall take a 
wife ; but this liberty you reftrain by the fandion 
of a moft infultirig law, that you may make a 
fchifm in the political body, and fplit one fociety 


“ into two: why do you 


enad that a plebe 


and patrician lhall not live in the fame neigh 


bourhood, nor walk in the fame highway 


? 


“ fent at the fame entertainment 
“ fame forum? What difference 


be pre 


appear in the 
there between 


thefe inftances, and a patrician’s marrying a com¬ 
moner, or a commoner a fenator’s daughter? Does 
this, pray, make any alteration in the rights of 
thefe two diftind orders? By no means; for ftill 
“ the children will be of the fame rank with their 
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44 
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fathers. We 


other advantage by 


marrying with you, but that of being treated like 
men and citizens; nor have you any reafon to 
contend with us upon this fcore, except yout 
choofe to exert your power in calling contempt 

and difgrace upon us. 


TO 
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“ T O conclude, whether is the fupreme power 
lodged in your hands, or in thofe of the people ? 
Did we, by expelling the kings, purchafe an un¬ 
limited power for you, or an equal fhare of liberty 
to all ? You cannot 

> t 

of Rome may pafs 
Or as foon as any n 


help owning; that the peopl 

if they think proper 


motion is made 




' ' f 


will you 

punifh it by ordering an army to b.e levied ? and 
as foon as I, by virtue of my office as tribune, be* 
gin to fummon the trit>es to give their fuffirages, 
will you by your confular power oblige the'youth 
to take, the military oath, and lead them, to the 
held, breathing threats both againft the people 
and their tribune ? But have you not experienced 
.twice the, force of thefe threats again ft the con- 
fent of the people ? Perhaps you came not to a 
rupture with us, becaufe you confulted our fafpty*, 
or rather were not hpftilities prevented,; becaufe 
the party which excelled in ftrength had ; like wife 
the advantage in moderation ? Nor, truft me Ro¬ 
mans, jvill there be any civil war upon .this pcca- 
fion, the patricians will be always ready to try your 
refolution, but will nevjer venture to try your 
ftrength. Upon the whole, .confuls, the people 
ar,e ready to attend you in thefe wars you mention, 
Whethefi^alor pretended, if fetting the rights of 

you yvill at 

w jaft reftorpjunipn to this divided city j if they have 
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miljes ^nd theirs •, 

; gfit£rtain : h ppes of preferment, and be admitted to 

places .of hopor j if in conjunction with -you they 
admitted to a fhare 

( Ip-I _ ^ • ' ' 

; ?nd if, 
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66 ft rates, and have accefsto command them in their 
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turn. But if any perfon fhall obftrudl thefe rights, 

talk of wars as much as you pleafe, multiply and 

“ encreafe 


t 
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« encreafe them in your accounts, no man will CHAP; 
“ give his name to be enrolled, no man will take 
“ up arms, none will fight for haughty lords,, with 
« whom they have no fhare in the hpnoys of the 
« ftate, and with whom, in private life, they can 
“ contract no affinity by marriage. 


VI. 



THE confuls having gone to the afTembly of the CHAP, 
people, and the difpute which was at firft carried on 
by fet fpeeches, afterwards turning to altercation, 
the tribune afked why a commoner might not be 
made conful? It was anfwered, perhaps truly, but 
little to the advantage of the patricians in the prefent 
debate, that no commoner had a right to the aufpices 
and therefore the decemvirs had declared fuch mar- 

* I ' ' 

riages void, that a doubtful race might not render 
the aufpices uncertain alfo. The people were pro¬ 
voked to the higheft degree, that they fhould be 
denied a right to the aufpices, as if they yyere perfons 
hateful to the Gods; And. as they had in tjie perfon of 
their tribune a mod ftrenuous 




S 



were 

themfelv.es,no lefs refolute than he, the controverfy 
did not end, till, at laft, the fathers being wprfted, a- 
greed to, let the motion concerning marriages he paff- 
ed into a law. For they thought compliance thb moft 
proper means to induce the .tribunes, either.jo drop 
entirely their other motion concerning; the election of 

J < ' :* CJ r • • • > J • - * t 

plebeian confuls, or at leaft lay it afide till after the 
war; and that the people, fatisfied with the advan¬ 
tage they had obtained with refpedl to their marriages, 
would be ready to promote the levies. As Canuleius 
was now become very confxderable by his victory o- 


¥ s * * ^ . . : m 

ver the fathers, and the. favour of the people, the 
! other tribunes, encouraged by his fuccefs to enter the 
! lifts, labored with the greateft vigour to. promote 
j their bill; and, as the report of the impending war 
(daily encreafed, obftau&ed the levies. The confuls 

t-w * ’ * * ' 

becaufe they could get nothing done in the fenate 
on account of the violent oppofition of the tribunes, 
held meetings of the nobility in their own houfes, at 
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. which it appeared, that: they muff either yield the 
vidtoryto their enemies or their countrymen. Vale- 
rius and Horatius were the only perfons of confular 
dignity, who did not attend thefe meetings; C.Clau¬ 
dius advifed the confute to employ,their arms again!! 
the tribunes. But the Quin&ii, Cincinnatus and Capi-j 
tojinus were againft putting to death, or offering vio-l 


lence to thofe whofe perfons. 



the treaty made) 


with the people, they had obliged themfelves to[ 
hold facred. At thefe private meetings it was agreed,! 
that they fhould allow military tribunes with confular 
power, to be chofen indifferently either out of the? 
body of patricians or commons, but no' alteration) 
fhould be made in the method of electing confuls. 


\ 

R 
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To this the tribunes gave confent, and the people: 
were fatisfied. Upon this the comitia was fummon-i 
ed for the eledion of military tribunes with confular! 




power, and immediately thofe who haddpoke or done 
any thing to raife or promote fedition, especially they 
who had ferved in the office of tribune, offering them *\ 
felves as candidates, began to make their addreffes to 
their friends, and run up and down the whole forum 
making intereft: fo that the patricians at firft forbore 
putting up for that honorable office, hot only becaufej 
they defpaired of fucceeding with an enraged people,] 
but alfo as they difdained to ferve in company with" 


I 

a 

a 


r 


t 


fuch perfons. But at laft, being over perfuaded by' 1 
the chiefs of their party, they declared themfelves 
candidates, that they might not feem to have given up 
the adminiftration of the government entirely to the 
people. The event of this comitia ffiewed ; that men 
of found judgment difcover a different. temper of 
mind,' when they are contending for their liberties 
and privileges, and when thefe difputes are over.; 
The people were fatisfied with the regard that had 
been ffiewn them, and therefore in the election of 
tribunes preferred none but patricians. Where fhall 
we now find in one man, that moderation, equity and 
greatnefs of mind, which was at this time common to 


the people in general■? 


IN 
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IN the year three hundred and ten * from the CHAP, 
building of the city, A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Ati- 


VII. 



lius and T. Caecilius, the firft military tribunes with y 
confular power, entered upon their office, and the un- b.’j. c. 443* 
animity which fubfifled at home during their admini- 
ftration contributed to maintain peace abroad. Some 
authors, without mentioning the motion for ele&ing 
coufuls from among the people, fay, that becaufe the 
Romans, befides the defedion of the Ardeates, were 
engaged at the fame time in a war againft the iEqui, 
the Volfci, and Veientes, and becaufe the confuls could 
not manage fo many important concerns at once, they 
eleded thefe military tribunes, and that they were 
vefted with the authority, and ufed the enfigns of 
confular power. But this office was not fully eftablifh- 
ed at this time, becaufe three months after they were 
degraded by a decifion of the augurs on account of 


an informality in their eledion, C. Curtius, whopre- 
iided at the comitia, not having pitched the tent b in 


a proper manner 


At this time embafladors came 


a Some think that the firft mili¬ 
tary tribunes with confular power 
were elefted in the year of Rome 309, 
towards the end of the confulihip of 
M, Genucius and C. Curtius, and en¬ 
tered upon the cxercife of their office 
in the year 310. It is more proba¬ 
ble, that they were defied in the 
as Livy aflerts, and entered 


310, 


but 


| upon their office in the 311 5 
becaufe their adminiftration expired 
within three months, that year is not 
denominated from them, but the con¬ 
fuls who were chofen to fucceed them 5 
fee Henry Dodwell’s tenth dillertation 
de Cyclis & Chron. Dionyfiana. Zo- 
jffiras aflerts, that they were elefted 
h the third year of the eighty-fourth 
olympiad, when Diphilus was archon 
of Athens, therefore not in the year 
of M, Genucius and C. Curtius’s con- 
|ful(hip, but during the adminiftration 
of their immediate fucceflors in office. 

* Among other folemnities of the 
comitia by centuries, particular care 
was taken that the magiftrate who 
was to hold the comitia, after facri- 
fce and taking the aufpices, together 

VOL. I. 


with the augur within the pomcerium, 
fhould go out of the city, take pof- 
feffion cf his tent, as a general of the 
Reman army, and fit down in it to 
obferve the birds a fecond time, while 
the citizens followed him in arms, 
with colors difplay’d, and ranged ac¬ 
cording to their refpedive centuries* 
But he was thought to commit an in¬ 
formality in taking poffeffion of his 
tent, if before lie palled the Pome- 
rium he did not ccnfult the birds, or 
if they did not give a favorable omen, 
in which cafe all that was done was 
of no effeft \ and the augurs deter¬ 
mined that magiitrates created with 
fuch informalities fhould abdicate their 
office, as we are informed by Dion. 
Halicarn. lib. z. Cicero lib. 3. deic- 
gibus and lib. 2. dc divinatione, Dion, 
lib. 37. and Plutarch in his life of 
Marcellus. Some think that by tak¬ 
ing p'dlefllon of the tent ^ere, we are 
to undeftand his designing the fpace of 
the heavens within which he was to 
look for a favorable omen. Of this 
opinion is Jacopo Nardi, the author 
of an Italian translation of Livy. 
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CHAP, from Ardea, complaining of the wrong which had 
vji. been done them, but in fuch .terms that it appeared 

they would not renounce their treaty and alliance 
with the Romans, if, in reparation of that injury they 
could obtain the reftitution of their territory. The 
fenate anfwered, “ That they could not reverfe the 
' 44 fentence palled by the people, for as there was no. 
44 law nor precedent for this, it might be of preju- 
44 dice to the harmony, which ought to fubfift be- 
44 tween the different ranks of men in the ftate: but 
44 if the Ardeates would wait for a favorable opportu- 
44 nity, and leave it to the wifdom of the fenate to 
44 find means for redrafting this grievance, they 
44 fhould afterwards have reafon to rejoice that they 
44 had fet bounds to their refentment- and be fatisfi- 


L. Papir. 

Mugilanus, 

L. S envoi*, 

* 

Atratinus 

confuls, 
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44 ed that the fenate were as hearty in their endea- 
44 vours to prevent their being expofed to injuries, 
44 as careful that if any wrong was done them, it 
44 fhould not continue long.” The embaffadors, pro- 
mifing to lay the whole affair before their ftate, were 
fent away with marks of refpedh As the city had 
no fupreme magiftrates, the fenate met and elected 
an interrex, during this interreign it was difputed for 
feveral days whether they fhould eledt confuls or mili¬ 
tary tribunes. The interrex and the fenate were for 
holding the comitia for electing confuls, but the peo¬ 
ple and their tribunes for electing military tri¬ 
bunes. The fenators got the vidlory, becaufe the 
people being determined in either cafe to choofe 
patricians, gave up a difpute which would anfwer 
no end: and the principal men of their number 
preferred the comitia, where they were not capa¬ 
ble of being eledied, to that wherein they would be re¬ 
medied as unworthy, even the tribunes of the people, 
out of refpect to the principal fenators, dropt a dif 
pute which they forcfaw would have no fuccefs. T 
Quindtius Barbatus, who was interrex, eledied L.Papl 
riusMugilanus, and L. Sempronius Atratinus confuls 
In their confuifhip the treaty with the Ardeates wa 
renewed, and this very treaty is an evidence tha 

the; 

s ' 
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they were confuls that year, though they are not CHAP 
mentioned in the ancient annals, nor in the regifters VIL 
of magiftrates, I am of opinion that as military 
tribunes were eleded in the beginning; of the year, 
the names of the confuls who were chofen in their 


VII. 


tribunes were eleded in th 


place are omitted, as if the authority of the former 
had continued to the end of it. Licinius c Macer 


fays, that their names were found in the treaty made 
with the Ardeates, and in the linen records d in the 


temple of Moneta e . Notwithftanding the Romans 
were this year fo often alarmed by the neighbouring 
nations, yet there was peace both at home and a- 
broad. Whether during this year military tribunes 
only were in the adminiftration, or confuls alfo were 
chofen in their (lead, it is certain that in the next 


M. Geganius Macerinus for the fecond, and T. 
Quindtius Capitolinus for the fifth time were confuls. 


THIS year alfo gave rife to the cenforlhip a , 
which though it was inconfiderabie at firft, afterwards 

rofe 


CHAP. 

VIII. 

M. Gega* 
niusMaceri- 


c An ancient writer, often quoted 
by Livy, Voffius lib. i. de hiitcricis 
latinis, thinks he is the fame with 
that Licinius, who to prevent his being 
condemned for bribery and extortion by 
Cicero when praetor, laid violent hands 
on himfelf: he was in Cicero’s opinion 
a con fide rafale orator himfelf, and fa¬ 
ther of that remarkable one Licinius 


cc were committed to linen cloth or 11US an d 
“ wax.” To this Aufonius alludes T.Quindlius 

in his twenty-third epift. Capitolinus 

confuls. 

— per licia texta querela: 

Edidit & tacitis mandavit crimina B.J.C.44U 
chart is. 

Books of this kind are the fame with 


Calvus. Be that as it will, this Li- what Martianus Capella, lib. 2. de 
cinius, of whom our author fpeaks, nuptiis philologiae, calls carbafina vo* 
was certainly an ancient hiftorian of lumina . 

; confiderable note, as appears from e The temple of Juno Moneta 
; lib, 7. and chap. 9. flood in the citadel, on the fpot where 

d Though the ancients commonly the palace of M. Manlius Capitolinus 

• wrote on waxed tables and parchment, had been built. See a further account 
' y e t they alfo made ufe of other things of it lib. 7. cap. 28. 

• inftead of paper, and even cloth was a The word is derived from cenfere , 
applied to thefe purpofes. For this becaufe the cenfors afleffed and valued 

- we have the teftimony of Pliny lib. every man’s eftate, and rank’d them 
' cap. it. In palm arum foltis primo in their proper centuries, that the 
l fa'ptitatum, See, “ They wrote at Romans might know their ftrength j 
? H firft, faith he, on palm leaves, af- though others think the denomina- 
j’i <c terwards on the rinds of lome forts tion is taken from the other part of 
| “ of trees, next public records began the cenfor’s office, whereby they were, 
jj i( to be wrote on ffieets of lead, and as it were, comptrollers and corre&ors 

p u fame time after private writings of manners and policy, Lipfius di- 
?! A a a vidcs , 
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CHAP, rofe to fuch a height, that it had the direction of the 
vm. morals and difcipline of the Romans, fuper-intended 

the fenate and the centuries of the knights, fettled 
the bounds of what ffiould be efteemed honorable 
and difgraceful, and the privileges of private and 
public places, as well as the Roman taxes were under 
it’s jurifdidtion, and entirely at it*s difpofal. This 
office owed its rife to the following circumftance •> 
the people had not been rated for a great many years, 
fo that the cenfus could be no longer delayed, and 
yet by reafon of a great many impending wars, it was 
not in the power of the confuls to manage that af¬ 
fair. It was fuggefted by the fenate, “ That a mat- 


vides the duty of this office into two 
heads } the Purvey of the people and 
the cenfure of manners. As to the 
former, they took an exatt account 
of the cffi.itcs and goods rf every per- 
fon, and accordingly divided the peo¬ 
ple into their proper daffies and cen¬ 
turies. Befides this they took care 
of the public taxes, and made laws in 
reference to them. They were in- 
fpettors of the buildings and ways, 
and defray’d the charges of fuch Sa¬ 
crifices as were made upon the com¬ 
mon account. With refpeft to the 
latter part cf their office, they had the 
power to punifh an immorality in any 
perfen of what order foever. The 
fenavt rs they might expel the hcuEe, 
which was done by emitting fuch a 
perfon when they call’d over the 
names. The rquites or knights they 
punifo’d by t*ki. g away the herfe 
allowed them at the public charge. 
The comm ns they might either re- • 
move fj* m a higher tribe to a leis 
honorable 5 or quite difahle them to 
give their tes in the afiemblies, or 
let a fine ujo:j them ro be paid into 
the ticafury. And feme times when 
a/enator or knight had been guilty 
of any notorious irregularity, he fuf- 
fered two of thefe puni foments, or 
all three at once. The greateft part 
of the cenfoTs public bufinefs was 
perfoim’d every fifth year, when af¬ 
ter the furvey of the people, and in- 
quifiticn into their manners, taken 
anciently in the forum and afterwards 
in the villa publica, the cenfors made 


a folemn luftration, or expiatory fa- 
crifice in name of all the people. The 
facrifice confifted cf a fovv, a Iheep 
and a bull, whence it took the name 
of tauriha , the ceremony of 

performing it they called lujhum con - 
dere y and upon this account thefpace 
of five years came to be fignified by 
the word luflrum. ’ Tis very remark¬ 
able, that if one of the cenfors died 
nobody was fubffiituted in his room 
till the next Iuftrum, and his partner 
was obliged to quit his office, becaufc 
the death of a cenfor happened juft 
before the facking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and was ever after accounted 
highly ominous and unfortunate. Af¬ 
ter the fecond Punic war, they were 
always created out of fuch perfons as 
had been confuls, though it feme times 
happened otherwife before. Their 
ftation was reckoned more honorable 
than the confulffiip, though their au¬ 
thority, in matters of ffiate, was not 
fo great, and the badges of the two 
offices were the fame, only the cen¬ 
fors were not allowed the lidtors to 
walk before them, as the confuls had. 
This office continued no longer than 
to the time of the emperors, who 
performed the fame duty at their plea¬ 
sure : and the Flavian family, that is, 
Vefpafian and his fons, took a pride 
to be call’d cenfors ; and put that 
among other titles upon their coin. 
Decius the emperor entered on a de- 
fign of reftoring the honor to a par¬ 
ticular magiftrate, as heretofore., but 
without fuccefs* 


* c ter 
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VIII. 



** ter of great difficulty and below the dignity of a CHAP. 
“ conful, required a peculiar officer, who fhould have 
“ authority over the clerks, the keeping of the tax- 
“ rolls, and determine the method of performing the 
“ cenfus.” However inconfiderable this office might 
feem at fir ft, the fathers received the propofition 
with joy, as it was like to encreafe the number of 
the patricians, who bore offices of ftate. I am of 
opinion, they alfo thought, as it afterwards happened, 
that the intereft and power of thofe, who ferved in 
this office, would in a fhort time conciliate authority 
and refpetfl to the office itfelf. The tribunes of the 
people confidering it rather as a neceftary than honor¬ 
able inftitution, which at that time was indeed the 
cafe, did not difpute it with the fathers, that they 
might not feem to delight in an unfeafonable oppofi- 
tion, upon fmall and inconfiderable occafions. As 
this office was contemned by the principal men of the 
ftate, the people chofe for performing the cenfus,Pa- 
pirius and Sempronius, whofe confulfhip the former 
year we found doubtful, that by the acceffion of this 
new honor, they might make them amends for the 
imperfection of their former, and they were from 
the name of their office called cenfors. 


DURING thefe tranfa&ions at Rome, embafia- CHAP, 1 


dors came from Ardea 


eating the Romans, for 


IX. 


the fake of that mod: ancient friendfhip, which had 
fubfifted between them, and on account of the trea¬ 
ty fo lately renewed, to affift their ftate, now almoft 



reduced to ruin. 



reafon of a civil war which 


prevented their enjoying the fruits of the peace, 
they had very wifely kept with them. The 
fource and fpring of thefe civil difcords is faid to be 
owing to the rage of parties, which 
fatal to many ftates than 

tempers and other calamities, which being the fi 
vereft ftrokes that can befal 


been moi 


foreign war. 


fa rn i n 




dif. 


a nation, are generally 

afcribed to the divine anger. Two young men had 
made their addreftes to a plebeian virgin, muc 


A 


3 


bra ted 



3 
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CHAP, brated for her beauty 


her equal, {imported 


IX. 



by her guardians, who were alfo of the fame rank, the 
other a nobleman, charmed only by her beauty, re¬ 
commended 



favor of the nobility. By thefe 
means the fpirit of party was communicated to the 

family. The mother willing to find as honor¬ 
able a match as fhe could for her daughter, declared 

The guardians, even in this mat- 

favored 


the 


party. 
As the 


affair 


ter, confulting the intereft of their 
the pretenfions of the commoner, 
could not be adjufted within the family, they went 
to law, and the judge having heard the pleas of the 
mother and guardians, afierted the mother’s right 




difpofe of her daughter in marriage. But 


meafur 


P 1 


xr 


ented the 


of the fentence 


For the gu 


patiated on the injufcice of 
party, got a 


ving in the publick forum 


thofe of their 


mber of men together, feized the 




virgin, and forced her out of her mother’s houfe. In 
eppofition to them the nobility rofe up in great ra 
under the ccndubl of the injured youth, and a bloody 
battle enfued. The people, unlike to that of Rome 3 , 

marched out of the city in arms,and poft- 

laid wafte the 
h fire and fword, and having 
the hopes of plunder, prevailed upon a great nura- 
of mechanicks to come out of the city, which 
xto had not fuffered by the war, prepared to lay 
: to it. And now war preferred itfelf in all it’sdread- 


mg 


fe 


pon 



ground. 


her 


1 




d difinal effects, the whole ftate bein 




were info bled with the difirablion of the two youths, 
who were endeavouring to fecure for themfelves a 
fatal marriage, by the ruin of their country. Neither 


% 


r 

r 


?< 

5 

* 

fi 




■3 

I 
* • 

§ 

? 

? 
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- The Ardrates very nearly refem- 
Med the Romans in their party ipirit 
n d di Unites with their nobilitv, their 

4 . * * 

rifing up in arms, marching out ot 
their city and pefi effing themfelves of 
an adjacent hill ; but the difference, 
which Livv takes notice of, confided 
in this, that the Ardeatcs carried their 
refentment againft their nobility fo 

I 


far as to lay wafte their lands with 
fire and fword \ whereas the Roman 
people, all the time of their two fe- 
cefiions, when they encamped upon 
the lacred mount, behaved with fuch 
moderation towards their nobility, 
that no patrician’s perfonv^as infulted, 
nor his eflate ravaged. 


party 
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party thought they had fufficient ftrength or arms CHAP. 


at home. 


Therefore the nobility called in the Ro¬ 


mans to aflift them in relieving the city, and the 
people applied to the Volfci, to fupport them in 
carrying on the fiege. The Volfci arrived firft under 
the command of Cluilius one of the Aiqui b , and fhui: 
up the city, by a line of circumvallation quite round 
it’s walls. When thefe accounts were brought to 
Rome, the conful M. Geganius immediately march¬ 
ed out with an army, pitched his camp within three 
miles of the enemy, and the day being far fpent, 
ordered his men to refrerti themfelves. At the fourth 


IX. 



watch, he moved forward and begun and carri¬ 
ed on his works with fuch expedition, that at fun 
riling the Volfci found the Romans had blocked 
them up, by a rtronger fortification than that where¬ 
with they had inverted the city. The conful had 
alfo at another place carried his works c to the walls 
of Ardea, to open a communication between his ar¬ 
my and the town. 


THE general of the Volfci, who till then hadCHAF* 

vi&ualled his army, not from magazines prepared 
before hand, but with the com he got from day to 
day, in ravaging the lands of the nobility, feeing 
himfelf on a fudden blocked up, and thereby de¬ 
prived of all neceflaries, invited the conful to an in¬ 
terview, and told him, that if the Romans came to 
raife the fiege, he was willing to withdraw the Volfci. 

To this the conful anfwered, that a conquered army 

* 

b This feems not to be the firft nature of thofe which are now nam’d 
time the -^Equi fupplied the Volfci lines of communication. Lucan gives 
with generals, for this Cluilius feems a defcripdon of them in the follow- 
tp have been of the fame family with ing verfes, 

Gracchus Clcelius, who befieged the 

conful Minucius, and was afterwards - ■ ■ f ontefque & pabula campt 
delivered up to T.Quinftius Cincin- simp lex usfoJJ'a, dejjfas tollcntia pinna* 

hatus, lib. 3. cap. 28. the names of Cefpittbus crudaque extruxit bracbia. 

Cluilius and Cicelius being fo nearly terra . 

allied, that it is very probable they 

Were originally the fame. They were called brachia or arms, for 

c The particular works here in- the lame reafon that fome parts of the 
tended are called brachia or arms, and fca are thus named, was, becaufe they 
to have been pretty much of the were bent in the form of an arm. 

A a 4 ought . 
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CHAP, ought to receive, not prefcribe terms, and fince the 
x - Volfci had come to befiege the allies of the Romans, 

w h en they thought proper, they fhould not depart 
at their own pleafure. They mu ft give up their 
general, lay down their arms, own themfelves con¬ 
quered, and fubmit to his orders, otherwife he would 
be as much their enemy when they fhould have raid¬ 
ed the fiege, as when they carried it on, and he 
would rather choofe to return to Rome crowned 
with victory, than with the accounts of a treacherous 
peace. The Volfci being deftitute of all hope but 
the little which they placed in their arms, were will¬ 
ing to put it to a trial : and befides other difadvan- 
tages having engaged the enemy in a place improper 
for a battle, and yet more unfit for a retreat, when 
they found themfelves flaughtered on all fides, in- 
ftead of fighting had recourfe to prayers, and having 
delivered up their general, and laid down their arms, 
were made to pafs under the yoke, and being load¬ 
ed with mifery and difgrace fent away with a fingle 
garment a piece. Afterwards they ftopt to re- 
frefh themfelves near Tufculum, where the inhabi¬ 
tants, incited by an old grudge, fell upon them as 
they had no arms to defend themfelves, and made 
fuch havock that fcarce any were left to carry home 
accounts of the difafter. The Roman conful beheaded 


the principal authors of the infurre&ion at Ardea, 
confifcated their goods to their own ftate, and there¬ 
by compofed the diftradted affairs of that people; 
who thought that the Romans had, by fo great a 
kindnefs, iufficiently atoned for the injury they had 
formerly done them, in adjudging their territory to 
themfelves. The fenate however were of opinion 
that fomething elfe was necefiary, to efface that mo¬ 
nument of the people’s avarice. The conful at his 
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gamed, by his peaceable adminiftration, a renown e- CHAP, 
qual to the glory which his collegue obtained in arms: x * 

becaufe by an impartial diftribution of juftice to all, '* m *~Y m ** s 
from the higheft to the loweft, he fo maintained 
peace and unanimity at home, that the fathers thought 
him .fevere, and yet the people confidered him as a 
conful of fufficient moderation •, and he carried more 
points againft the tribunes by his authority, than by 
contending with them. Five confulates conduced 
in the fame uniform method, and his whole life 
fpent in a manner fuitable to the confular dignity, 
conciliated to his perfon an awe and refpedt, in fome 
fort greater than the higheft honors of the ftate to 
which he was raifed. On this account there was no 
mention of military tribunes during this confulate. 


THE great care and diligence, which had been CHAP, 
ufed in aftlfting the Ardeates, when expofed to the xi. 
moft imminent danger, had rendered this year re- 

, , . 1 & 1 -ii J M. Fabius 

markable, not only among the neighbouring nations vibujanus 
and allies, but alio the enemies of the Romans. There- ^ s P j£bu- 
fore the following confuls, M. Fabius Vibulanus and tius Corni- 
Pofthumius iEbutius Cornicen, confidering that the 
renown of the former adminiftration for it’s conduct b. j.c.44.0! 
in peace and war, was very confiderable, thought 
that they ought to exert themfelves with the greater 
vigour, to banifh entirely out of the minds of men the 
remembrance of the infamous fentence which the peo¬ 
ple had palfed. With this view they prevail’d with the 
senate to enadt, “ that feeing the ftate of Ardea, was 
“ by civil difcord reduced to a fmall number, a colony 
u fhould be fent into their dominions to protedl them 
“ againft the Volfci. So much of the fenate’s refolu- 
tion was inferted in the publick records, that the tri¬ 
bunes and people might not be aware of the defign for¬ 
med to repeal their fentence, for they had alfo agreed 
that a far greater part of the colony fhould confift of Ru- 
tuli than of Romans, that no territory fhould be divid¬ 
ed but what had been taken from it’s pofTeftors by that 
infamous fentence, and that no Roman fhould have 

the 


U 
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CHAP, the lead fhare in it, until all the Rutuli were provid- 

this means the territory returned to the Ar- 


XI. 


ed: 




deates. The three perfons eledied to lead the colony 
to Ardea, were Agrippa Menenius, T. Clcelius Sicu» 

their 



lus and Marcus TEbutius Elva. But they 
unpopular office, which was that of dividing among 
the allies,- the land which the Romans had adjudged 
to themfelves, offended the people, nor were they 
very acceptable to the principal fenators, becaufe not 
biafled in favor of any perfon whatever, and there¬ 
fore when the tribunes appointed them a day to an- 
fwer for their conduct before the people, they avoid¬ 


ed the profecution by being united to, and abiding 
with the colony, who had been witneffes of their 
juftice and integrity. 

CHAP. THIS year and the next, when C. FuriusPacilus 

and M. Papirius Craffus were confuls, there was 


XII. 



c. Furius peace both at home and abroad. The games vowed 
jPadius, and by the decemviri by adt of fenate, upon occafion of 

Cr"affus InUS the feceffion of the people from the fathers, were 
coniun. ^ celebrated this year. Petilius in vain fought occafions 

B.j.c.439.' °f exciting fedition ; for having been a fecond time 

made tribune of the people, he could not, by de¬ 
nouncing often the fame threats, prevail with the 
confuls to make a motion in the fenate, for dividing 
the lands among the commons j and when after a 
great buftle he had obliged them to confult the fathers 
whether they would pleafe to hold the comitia for 
chooling confuls or military tribunes, they ordered 
that confuls ffiould be ele&ed: the menaces of the 
tribune, that he would flop the levies, only expofed 
himfelf to ridicule, becaufe when the {late was at 
peace with all it’s neighbours, there was no occafion 
for war, nor any preparations for it. This peacea¬ 
ble ftate of affairs was follow ed by the year of Procu- 


Proculus 


lus Geganius Macerinus and L. Menenius Lanatus’s 


Geganius 

and^Me- confulfhip, a year remarkable for many difafters, by 
nenmsLana- means of feditions and famine, and the danger to 

tus coniuls. 1 • i r v t 1. ^ P 

Y.ofR.31;. which liberty was expofed by the people, who in¬ 
s’J-c-43 8 * toxicated 
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toxicated by.the fweets of bribery very near fubmit- CHAP, 
ted their necks to the yoke of regal power. No ca- xn * 
lamity was wanting but that of a foreign war, which 
muft have raifed their afflictions to fuch a pitch of 
diftrefs, that the power of all the Gods could fcarce 
have laved the date from ruin/ Thefe troubles be- 
gan by famine, occafioned either by the badnefs of the 
feafon for corn, or the peoples negledting to cultivate 
their lands, that they might indulge themfelves in 
the pleafure of frequenting the city and attending af- 
femblies ; for both thefe caufes are affigned, and the 
fenators blamed the flothfulnefs of the people *, the 
tribunes of the people, in their turn, complained fome- 
times of the fraud, and at other times of the negli¬ 
gence of the confuls. At lad the commons, without 
oppofition from the fenate, got the a overhght of 
provilions committed to L. Minutius, who was like 
to be more happy in fecuring the liberty of the date, 
than fuccefsful in promoting the ends of his office : 
though at lad he judly had the glory of lowering the 
price of provffions, and the grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments of the people upon that account : for after 
having in vain fent many ambaffadors both by fea 
and land to the neighbouring nations, without en- 
creafing the quantity of grain, but by a fmall matter 
which was brought from Hetruria, he apply’d him- 
felf to a frugal management of the poor dock which 
his own country afforded, by obliging all perfons to 
difcover their corn, and fell what they had above a 
month’s providon, reducing the daily proportion of 
victuals allow’d to flaves, and accudng the corn mer¬ 
chants, whom he alfo expofed to the rage of the 
people. But by all this fevere inquifition, he rather 
difcovered the great penury of grain which the city 

a At the time of the common- frumenti , or fuperintendant of provi- 
wealth this officer was extraordinary, fions, be conftant and ordinary magi- 
and created only upon particular oc- ftrates, becaufe the e was frequent 
cafions, when the price of grain rofe occafion for diftributing corn amcng 
high, and the city labored under the people, and therefore of a proper 
Scarcity of provffions $ and thus the perfon to infpedt and regulate thefe 
matter 'continued till the reign of diftributiohs. 

Auguftus. who made the prcefc&m 

labor’d 


I 
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CHAP. labored under than relieved it •, fo that many of the 
xii. people having loft all hopes, chofe to wrap up their 

heads, and throw themfelves into the Tiber, rather 
than be tormented by fpinning out their lives in fuch 
wretched circumftances. 



CHAP. AT this time Sp. Masliusof the equeftrian order, 

xin * a man of extraordinary wealth, conftdering the time 

* in which he lived, attempted a thing ufeful in it*s na¬ 
ture but very bad in it’s confequences to the ftate, and 
yet worfe in it’s intention. For having,by means of his 
friends and clients, bought up corn at his own charge in 
Hetruria,which, I am of opinion,prevented the fuccefs 
of the meafures taken by the ftate to bring down the 
price of that commodity, he began to diftribute it a- 
mong the people; and wherever he went,by the pomp 
andfplendor in which he appeared,far fuperior to that 
of a private man, he attra&ed the eyes of the com¬ 
mons, whofe affedlions he had gain’d by his munifi¬ 
cence, and in their favor and good wifhes had a fure 
profpedt of being raifed to the confulfhip. But as it 
is the nature of the human mind to be unfatisfy’d 
with the profpedls which fortune prefents to it, he 
began to entertain more ambitious and unlawful 
views: and as he muft force himfelf into the con- 


fulate againft the will of the fenators, he thought 
of feizing the regal power, as the only prize fuit- 
ed to the deep defigns to be formed, and the 
great oppofition to be conquered, before it could 
be attained. . B y this time the comitia for elect¬ 
ing the confuls was at hand ; which was the very 
thing that ruined him before his fchemes were digeft- 
T.Quinaius ed, and his projedt ripe for execution. T. Quin- 

indAgri^a < ^ us Capitolinus, a perfon by no means favorable to 
Menenius his defigns of bringing about a revolution in the ftate, 


wST was a t ^ me chofen conful, Agrippa Menenius 
Y.ofRi3i6. firnamed Lanatus aftign’d him as his collegue, and 
B.j.c.437. l Minutius was either now made fuperintendant of 

provifions a fecond time, or had at firft been elected 

for no limited Ipace, but as long as there fhould be 

occafion 


t 


t 
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occafion for that office •, for there is nothing certain CHAP, 
in this cafe, but only that his name is inferted in the XHI * 
linen regifters among the magiftrates of this and the 
preceding year. As Minutius by public authority 
executed the fame office which Madius had under¬ 
taken in a private capacity, and the fame fort of 
men frequented the houfes of both, he had a full 
difcovery of the affair made to him, and informed 
the fenate, ct that quantities of arms were brought 
“ to Masiius’s houfe, fecret meetings held there, and 
“ he was certainly forming a confpiracy for feizing 
“ the fovereign power. The time for execution was 
*« not yet fixed, but all other things were agreed upon, 

“ the tribunes of the people were hired to betray 
“ the liberty of the ftate, and the leading men 
“ among the commons already had their parts af- 
“ fign’d them. He had delay’d giving this infor- 
“ mation till it was almoft too late for the public 
“ fafety, that he might advance nothing which 
“ was either falfe or founded upon uncertain re- 
“ ports.” Upon hearing this the principal fenators 
from all quarters cenfured the confuls of the former 
year, “ becaufe they had fuffered thefe largefles to 
u be made, and meetings to be held in a private 
“ houfe, and the prefent confuls for waiting till a 
“ fuperintendant of provifions fhould inform the 
“ fenate of an affair of fuch importance, as deferved 
“ not only to be communicated to them, but alio to 
“ be punifhed by a conful.” Quindlius anfwered, 

(C that the confuls were blamed without reafon, be- 
u caufe being cramped by the laws made concerning 
“ appeals, which tended to the ruin of their autho-^ 

“ rity, their office did not furnifh them with power 
“ equal to the inclination they had to puniffi that 
“ crime, according to it’s heinous nature. This re- 
“ quired not only a man of refolution, but alfo 
“,one whole power was unlimited, and freed from 
“ all reflraint of laws ; for this reafon he intended 

1 

to make L. Quindfcius Cincinnatus didlator, a per- 
i“ fon whofe capacity was equal to that extenfive 

“ autho- 



* 




v 
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CHAP. tc authority.” All approving his defign, Quindius 


XIII. 



L.Quin£Hus 
Cincinnatus 
dilator, and 
C. Servilius 


at fir ft excufed himfelf, and began to afk what they 
meant by expofing one almoft Spent with age to fuch 
a Severe conflict. But when the fenators on all hands 
afferted, that there was not only more capacity and 
condud, but alfo more resolution and bravery in that 
aged mind alone, than in all the reft taken together, 
and loaded him with deferved praifes, and the con- 
ful perfifted in his former refoiution, Cincinnatus at 
length having addrefs'd himfelf to the immortal Gods, 
and pray’d, “ That in matters of fuch great danger 
cc and difficulty the commonwealth might Suffer no 

cc 


detriment or reproach on account of his old age,” 
was declared didator by the con-ful, and immediate- 
Ainh gene- jy thereafter named C. Servilius Ahala for his general 

ral of the J ° 


horfe. 


of the horfe. 


CHAP. NEXT day, when he had Set guards in proper 
XIV - places, be went to the forum, where the ftrange 

and extraordinary nature of his office foon drew upon 
him the eyes of the people •, and while Msslius and 1 
his party were confidering the power of this great au¬ 
thority as deftgned againft themfelves, and thofe who 
were not concerned in the plot to Set up a regal go¬ 
vernment, were afking one another, what i-nfurrec- 
tion or unexpeded war had made it neceffary to 
create a didator, or Set Quindius, after the eightieth 
year of his age, at the head of the ftate ? Servilius, 
general of the horfe, Sent for the purpofe to Maslius, 
told him,that the didator called him. Maejius, in great 
diforder, afked, what he wanted ? The other reply’d, 

that he muft make his defence in anfwer to an accu- 

* 

fation which Minutius had laid againft him before 
the Senate. Upon this Maelius had recourfe to a 

• A. * * # ' 

company of his own party,, and at firft looking round 

him began to retreat ; but at laft, when an officer, 

4 - 

by the order of. the general of the horfe, attempted 
to carry him away, he was refcued by thofe that: flood 
round him, and fled, imploring the protedion of the 

that as he 

was 
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was opprefs’d by a confpiracy of the fenators on ac- CHAP. 
count of his liberality to them, they would now X U. 
hand by him, when expofed to the greateft extre- 
mity of danger, and not fuffer him to be murdered 
before their eyes. Servilius Ahala coming up with 
him, as he was pronouncing thefe words with great 
vehemence, flew him •, and having got a guard of 
patrician youths about him, he returned to the dic¬ 
tator fmear’d with the blood of the knight he had 
flam ; and reported, that he had fummoned Maelius 
to appear before him, but as he had repulfed the of¬ 
ficer, and endeavoured to raife an infurredtion among 
the people, he had inflicted upon him the puni/h- 
ment he deferved. Upon which the dictator faid, 
u bravely done, Servilius, you have faved the 
C; hate.” 

AND as the 

concerning this 

dered them to be called to an aflembly, where he 
declared, “ that Maslius was juftly flain, though he 
Ci had not been guilty of afpiring to the fovereign 
“ power, becaufe having been fummoned by the 
“ general of the horfe to attend the dictator he had 
“ not obey’d i he had feated himfelf upon his tri- 
“ bunal to take the affair under his own cognizance, 

“ and after trial Madius fhould have had juftice done 
“ according to the merits of his caufe •, but as he 
“ employ’d violent meafures to fcreen himfelf from 
; “ juftice, the fame kind of means were ufed to crufli 
, “ him. Nor ought he to have been treated as a 
<c citizen ; who, though he was bom among a free 
l u people governed by equitable laws, had entertain’d 
g“ hopes of feizing the fovereign power in a city 
jj “ which he knew had expelled kings, and where, in 
the fame year, the nephews of a a king by his 

t “ After, 

y : 

*■ 

fi 1 

r * The ip ns of the firft confulBm- blifh the Tarquin family on the Ro- 
|:tus, who were beheaded for their man throne, were not, ftri£tly fpeak- 

l^onpcrjji in the confpiracy to re^ciia- ing> the nephews of & king $ for 
£ Brutus 


people fiudhiated in their judgments CHAP 
adtion of Servilius, the didlator or- xv - 
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CHAP. <c fitter, and the fons of a conttil who had fet his 
xv. “ country at liberty, had been beheaded by their 

“ father’s order, becaufe they had been concerned 
44 in a confpiracy to re-eftablifh the Roman kings; 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


c c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


where Tarquinius Collatinus a conful, merely out 
of averfion to his name, had been obliged to de¬ 
mit his office, and fubmit to baniihment ; where 
Sp Caffius, fome years after, was put to death 
for defigns to feize the government *, and where 
but lately the decemvirs for tyrannizing over the 
people, with the haughtinefs of kings, were pu- 
niffied by confifcation of their eftates, banifhment 
and death *, yet this Sp. Maelius had done. And 


who 


pray 


44 who pray, is this Sp. Mselius ? For though no 

44 noble birth, no honorable employment, nor per- 
44 fonal merit ought to pave the way to abfolute 
44 power *, yet the Claudii and Cattii, who had been 
44 themfelvesconfuls,andof the number of the decern- 
44 virs, had been tempted by the honorable employ- 
44 ments which they and their anceftors had enjoy’d, 
44 as well as by the luftre of their families, to carry 
44 their ambition to a criminal height : but it could 
44 not be confiaered as a greater crime, than it was an 
64 amazing inftance of folly in Sp. Maelius, that he, who 
44 was but a rich corn merchant, and whofe ambition 
44 might prompt him to wifh for the office of a tri- 
44 bune of the people, rather than fuegeft hopes of 
44 attaining it, had flattered himfelf that his country- 
44 men had fold him their liberty for a few pounds 
44 of corn, and that a people, who had conquered 
44 all their neighbours, could be prevailed on to fub- 
44 mit to ttavery by the profpedl of a morfel of bread; 
44 as if the Romans could bear to have one for their 
44 king, whom they would fcarce have fuffered to 
44 be raifed to the rank of a fenator y or could calmly 


Unit us himfelf was the fon of Tar- 
auinia, the daughter of Tarquinius 
Prrcus, and filter, or rather aunt of 
Tarquin the Proud, fo that his fons 
muft have been the great grandchil¬ 
dren of Tarquinius Piifcus > and at 


moft the grandfons of Tarquin the | 
Proud’s fifter ; but it is not uncoir- | 
xnon, under the appellation cf fons, | 
to comprehend grandfons and ether | 

more remote defeendants. I 


“ fee 


ZClf. -«rr 
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* 

« s fee fuch a perfon inverted with the authority and CHAP. 
“ adorned with the enfigns of Romulus their founder, xv. 

44 who was defcended of the Gods, and at his death 1 

46 received into their number. This was not to be 
4t accounted more a crime than a monftrous inrtance 
4£ of folly and extravagance ; nor was it enough that 
“ his- guilt was expiated by his blood, unlefs the 
5£ houfe and walls, within which fo much madnels 







CC 


cc 


u 


and folly had been conceived, rtiould be demoliftied* 
and his goods, polluted by their being employed 
to purchafe regal power, confifcated. Therefore 
he gave orders that the quasftors fhould fell all 
Maslius’s goods, and put the price of them in the 
public exchequer.” 


THEN he commanded his houfe to be im* CHAP„ 

mediately demolilhed, and that the 
it flood might be a monument of the 
of his criminal hopes, it was called 
L. Minucius was prefented with an b ox with gilt 
horns without the gate Trigemina c . Nor was this 
difagreeable to the people, becaufe he diftributed Man¬ 
lius’s corn among them at an d as the bufhel. I find 

a i. e. The houfe of Mselius levell- fented with an ox and field, lying 
ed with the ground, the place fo nam- without the porta Trigemina, which, 
ed was iituated near the wool ihops confidering the great pleafure theRo- 
ietween Velabrum and the capitol. mans had in hufbandry, is a very plau- 

b Pliny lib. 18. cap. 3. and lib. 54. fible thought: but as this reading is 
cap. 5. fays 1 , this was a ftatue which not diredtly countenanced by any ma- 
was ere£led to Minucius at the ex* nufcript or printed copy, we have not 
pence of the people, as a teftimony ventured to depart from the reading 
of their gratitude to him for the di- generally received, 
ftribution he had made of Maelius’s c Alio called the porta Oftienfis, 
corn among them. But Valerius Maxi- becaufe the viaOftia pafs’d through it* 
mus lib. 2. and Ammianus Marcel- It lay between mount Aventine and 
firms lib. 14, .affert, that there was mount Ccelius, and is now called 
so gilt llatue ever feen in Italy, be* Porta di fan Paolo, 
fore that which M. Acilius Glabrio A The Reman modius or bu/hel 
erefted to his father, was in the contained fixteen fextaries, and was a 
year of Rome 562, and therefore 244 third part of an amphora, amounting 
after this date. Lipfius and Gro- to a peck and a half of Englifh mcafure j 
novius are of opinion, that by the fo that when we are told that Mipuci- 
Negligence of tranferibers the text of us diflributed corn at anas thebu/hel or 
Livy has been corrupted in this place, modius, it is the fame as if it had been 
tod bove aurato has crept into it, in- faid, he fold it for three farthings one 
taad of bove & arvo or agro ; fo that, tenth each peck and a half, fuppefing 
^cording to them, our author’s true Livy to compute money according to 
neaning is, that Minucius was pre- the value it had in his own time. 

Vol. I, B b in 


place on which 
difappointment 

a Equimaelium. 
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Second 

military 

tribuneihip 

L. Qujn&ius 

Cincinnatus, 

Mamercus 

^EmiJius 

ar.ri L. Julius 

Y.ofR 317. 

B.J.C436. 
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in Tome authors that this Minucius went over from 
the patricians to the plebeians; was made the eleventh 
tribune of the people, and quieted the tumult occa- 
iioned by the death of Maelius. But it is fcarce cre¬ 
dible that the fathers would have fuffered the num- 
ber of the tribunes to be augmented, or that a patrician 
fhould have given the precedent, and yet the people 
Should not have retain’d a privilege once granted 
them, or at leaft endeavoured it. But the principal 
confutation of the c falie infcription, which was found 
upon Minucius’s ftatue, is taken from the law made 
a few years before, whereby it was provided that the 
tribunes fhould not be allowed to chufe a cpllegue, 
Q^Cecilius, Junius and Sex. Titinius were the 
only perfons of the college of tribunes who had 
never confented to the law made for conferring ho¬ 
nors upon Minucius, nor ceafed to accufe fometimes 
Minucius, at other times Servilius to the people, and 
to complain of the undeferved death of Mselius. By 
this means they carried that the comitia for ele&ing 
military tribunes, rather than that for ele&ing c<% 
fuls, fhould be held that year, not doubting but if 
fix, the number of military tribunes which the laws 
allowed, were chofen, fome plebeians, by promifing 
to revenge the death of Maslius, would get theiri- 
felves ele&ed. The people, though diftraded by 
many and various ftorms, elected no more than three 
tribunes with confular power ; and among them L. 
Quin&ius, the fon of Cincinnatus, whofe dilator- 
fhip, as it was odious to the people, the tribune en* 
deavoured to make a handle for promoting, confufion. 
Mamercus JEmilius, a man of great worth, had more 
votes than Quin&ius, and L. Julius, was the third. 


The Roman nobility ufed to prc-* 
ferve the memory of their anceftors, 
by carefully keeping their ftatues or 
pictures in their houfe ; and, to pro¬ 
cure the greater refpeft to the family, 
it was not uncommon in the inicrip- 
tions upon thefe ftatues and pidiures, 

to aferibe to the perfons they repre- 


fented honors they never deferred, 

and a£lion 9 which they never per¬ 
formed ; a praftice of which our au¬ 
thor complains much, lib. 8. and fup- 
pofes in this place that the notion 
of Minucius’s having been a tribune 
of the people, had taken it’s rife 
frcin a fraud of this kind. 

. 1 1 1 * 


DURING 




TITUS 



iyt 


DURING their "ad minift ration, Fidense, a Ro- CHAP 

man colony, revolted to the Veientes, a 


lumnius their king 


This 


crime more fhocking 


for 


id Lar a To 
tended by; 


XVII 



Tolumnius 


der 


they put to death the Roman ambafladors, C. Fulci 
iiius, Clcelius Julius* Sp. Nautius and 


L. Rofcius 


who came 


demand the reafon of this fudden 


volution. Some give a more favorable reprefenta 
tion of the king*s part in this tragedy, pretend¬ 
ing that the death of the ambaffadors was owing tc 
an equivocal expreflion he ufed upon occafion of j 
lucky throw of the dice, which the Fidenates mif- 


underftood for an ord‘er 


murder them. But 


quite abford to imagine the king fo intent upon his 
game, that the coming of the Fidenates, his new al¬ 
lies* to confult him about a murder fo contrary to the 
law of nations, could not divert his thoughts from 
it, and that afterwards he fllould not exprefs his de¬ 
tection of that deed. It is more reafonable to think* 
that he intended to fecure the Fidenates to his 

' 4 ' ' 9 ' * 

tereft by the guilt of fo heinous a crime, which mull 
effe<5tualiy cut them off from all hopes of a reconci¬ 
liation with the Romans. The ftatues of the am- 

* 

bafladors who were flain at Fidenae Were erected in the 


m- 


toftra 


the publ 


expence 


And as there 


proIpetSt of their coming foon to a bloody battle with 
the Veientes and Fidenates, who not only bordered 
upon their frontiers, but alfo had in effed begun the 
War, by giving Rich a knocking provocation to a t* 
tack them \ therefore the people and tributes giv* 
ing no difturbance, that all ranks might equally exert 
themfelves for the fafety of the Rate, M. Gegailius m. Gcga- 
for the third time, and S. Fidenas were chofen con- " lu i ? ; nd 

r*. rnlenaS 


fuls without oppo 


I am of opinion* that this 


a Lar or Lars is though ttb have been 
anhonorary title given in common to 
'he Icings of fietruvia, who were 
tlefted only once by the fuffirages of 
■the twelve nations inhabiting that 
Country, at the temple of Volturn- 


na, and enjoy ? d that honor during 
life 5 whereas the iucumos or dicta¬ 
tors of the feveral nations were only 
annual magistrates, and return’d to a- 
private fta tion when that period-was 
out. See lib. I. cap. S„ 


y.ci R-3 iS. 
B.J. C. 43 > 
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C HAP. lafl had the firname of Fidenas, from the war which 
XVIL he afterwards carried on : for he was the firfl who 

fought againft the king of the Veientes on this fide 
the river Anio, and gain’d the battle. But this 



tory 


purchafed 


great expence of blood, fo 


that the concern of the Romans for the lofs of their 
countrymen was greater than their joy on account 
of the defeat of their enemies. And the fenate, ap- 

ordered Ma- 

He named 


prehending the {late to be 


dang 


Mamercus _ _ # 

Emilias mercus iFmilius to be made didator 

diflator, and 
L.Quinflius 
Cincinnatus 
general of 
the horfe. 


for his general of the horfe L. Quindius Cincinnatus, 
a youth worthy of his great father, and Mamercus’s 
collegue the preceding year, when they both ferved 
as military tribunes with confukr power. The old 
centurions, {killed in military affairs, had the com¬ 
mand of the recruits newly raifed by the confuls, 
the places of thofe who were flain in the late battle 
were fupply’d *, and the didator ordered Quindius 
Capitolinas and M. Fabius Vibulanus to attend him 


the quality of 


generals. The enemy 


t 


K 

b 4 


<1 


H 


f i 


confidering that they had to do with a perfon whofe 
authority was unlimited, and his capacity equal to 
his extenfive power, removed out of the Roman do¬ 
minions, pahed the Anio, and retiring ftill farther, 
pofTefled themfelves of the mountains which lye be¬ 
tween the river and the city of Fidenae; nor did 
they venture down into the plains till the legions of 
the Falifci came to their afliftance. Then the Hetru- 
rians pitched their camp before the walls of Fidenas; 
and the Roman didator polled himfelf at a fmall.di* 




V 

C 


i 


{lance from them upon 


banks of the 


rivers 


their confluence, drawing lines along the 


diate fpace, where the nature of the place admitted o 
fortification. Next day he drew out his army and offer 
ed battle, but the enemy differed in their fentiments. 


CHAP 

XVIII. 


* 

THE a Falifci, impatient of the fatigues of war 
a diftance from their own country, and confidinf 



Among the twelve Rates of 
Hctruria, the Falifci were far from 


1 ! 

being the moll inconfiderable. Th< 

were descended from a colony of tl 

Argivc 




m theli? ftrength, demanded a battle ; but the Vei- CHAP, 
entes and Fidenates placed their greateft hope in xvm. 
fpinning out the war. Though Tolumnius rather 
approved of the fentiments of his own fubjedts, yet 
that the Falifci might not be difgufted by tedious ex¬ 
peditions fo far home, he gave out that he would 
lead them to the field next day. The enemy’s de¬ 
clining battle gave frefh fpirits to the didtator and 
his Romans; and the day after the foldiers threatning, 
that if the Veientes would not give them battle, they 
would ftorm their camp and city, both armies were 
drawn out to a plain lying between the two camps. 

As the king of the Veientes had a very numerous 
army, he fent a party to fetch a compafs round the 
mountains, and attack the Roman camp while the 
two armies fhould be engaged in battle. The army, 
compofed of the three confederate nations, was fo 
drawn up in the line of battle, that the Veientes had 
the right wing, the Falifci the left, and the Fide¬ 
nates the centre. The didlator on the right wing 
of the Roman army advanced againft the Falifci^. 


Argives, who had fettled in that 
country, under the conduct of Hale- 
fus, who is generally thought to have 
ken the fon of Agamemnon. Their 
capital city was Falerii or Falerium j 
though Strabo maizes a diftin&ion be¬ 
tween Falifcum and Falerium, as if 
I they had been two different cities ; 
i wherein he is followed by Solinus, 

| who calls the one Falifca and the 
! other Falerii: but thefe two are fup- 
| ported, in this, by no other ancient 
j writers, at leaft Livy and other Ro- 

I raan hiftorians always call the city 
Falerii, and the inhabitants and ter¬ 
ritory belonging to them Falifci. 
Virgil and others gave them the epi¬ 
thet of iEqui or Juft, becaufe, fays 
sServius, cc the Romans, after they 
u had -reduced the power of the de- 
<c cemviri, got from them their jus 
u fecialeor laws of heralds, and fome 
H fupplements to the twelve tables 
of laws, which they had had ori- 
ginally from the Athenians/’ But 
I it is certain the Romans had their jus 

ifcialc, long before the time of the 


decemvirs, if we will give credit to 
the teftimony of Dionyfius lib, s. who 
affures us they got it from the /Equi 
or /Equicoli, whofe country lay on 
this fide of the Tiber, in the reign 
of Ancus Martius, Nor is it very 
probable, that a people of Italy, de¬ 
scended from the Argives, would have 
fought a body of laws from the Athe¬ 
nians. The Falifci had, at different 
times, two cities named Falerii, di- 
ftinguifhcd by the epithets of old and 
new. Old Falerii was a ftrong place, 
fituated upon an eminence hard by 
the Tiber, on the fame fpot where 
now ftands Civita Caftellana, and was 
demolifhed by Manlius Torquatus. 
New Falerii was afterwards built on 
a plain, and if we will believe Hoi- 
ftenius, who, in this particular is not 
contradidlcd by Cluverius, k*s ruins 
retain it’s ancient name, and. are now 
called Falari: but AntoniusMaffdjin 
his book de origine Sc rebus Falifco-. 
rum, fays, that his native city Ga- 
lefe ftands in the fame place with the 
ancient town of Falerii, 

B b 3 Capito- 
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CHAP. Capltolinus on the left againft the Veientes, and the 
xvnr. general of the horfe with his cavalry in the centre, 

opppfite to the main body of the enemy. For a 
fhort fpace of time the armies flood without motion, 
and there was ftlence on both fides, becaufe the He- 
trurians were determined not to begin the battle till 
they fhould be attacked *, and the dilator was looking 
back to the Roman capitol for the fignal the augurs 
had agreed to fet up as foon as the birds fhould give 
a favorable omen. This fignal he no fooner obferved 
than he fent out the horfe to attack the enemy, with 
a great fhout: they were fupported by the whole 
body of the infantry, who fought with great fury. 
In no part cculd the Hetrurian legions fland the 
fhock of the Romans j but their horfe made a vb 
gorous refiftance, and the king himfelf, the braveft 
of them all, riding from place to place, while the 
Romans clofely purfued him every where, flill kept 
the field and maintained the fight. 


CHAP. 



AT this time there was among thd cavalry a a mi- ] 
litary tribune named A. Cornelius Coffus, very re- f 


3 Not with confular power, for 
there were no fuch officers this year, 
but a legionary tribune, who had the 
command of a cohort, which was a par¬ 
ticular divifion of a legion, and con¬ 
tain’d between five and fix hundred 
men $ fo that a military tribune had a 
command much like that of a colonel 
in cur army, or a maitre de ca$np a- 
mong the .Trench. This office owed 
it’s name and original to Romulus’s 
inftitution, when he chofe three of¬ 
ficers in chief cf that nature out of 
the three tribes into which he divid¬ 
ed his city \ the number afterwards 
encreafed to fix in every legion. They 
were at firfl-created by the kings, and 
afterwards by the conluis for feme 
time, till about the year of Rome 
393, when the people affirmed this 
right to themfelves 5 and though in 
the war with Perfcus king of Mace- 


foon after they divided this power \ 
between them, one half of the tri- j 
bunes being affign’d by the confuls, ! 
and the ether half eledted by the peo- I 
pie. The former fort were called 
F l or Rufuli, from one Rutilius 
Rufus, who preferTd a law in their 
favor, and the other comitiati 5 be¬ 
caufe they obtain’d their command by 
the public votes in the comitia. They 
decided all controverfies in the army, 
gave the wojd to the watch, had the 
care of the works and camp ; andfeve- 
ral other things which we may after* 
wards have occafion to mention. They 
had the privilege of wearing a gold ring 
in the fame manner as the equites 5 and 
becaufe their office was extremely co¬ 
veted, to encourage and promote as 
many aspoffible, their command Jailed 
but fix months. For the knowledge 

of both thefe culloms we are beholden 

♦ 


don, this privilege was regain’d by to one verfe-of Juvenal, Sat, 7. ver. 
the confuls, yet we find that in the 89. 
very fame war, it quickly returned 

to the people® *Tk probable, that Sttneftri vatum digit os t'trcumligat aun 

jtnarkablf 
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markable for the gracefulnefs of his perfon, yet no 
lefs diftinguifhed by his enrage and ftrength of body, 
and zealous for the honor and reputation of his fa¬ 
mily, which, though exceeding great when it de¬ 
fended to him from his anceftors, he left to his po- 
fterity with great improvements. This Cofius ob- 
ferving the Roman troops trembling at the approach 
of Tolumnius wherever he attacked them, and di- 
ftinguifhing him from the reft by the royal robes in 
which he fluttered along the whole line of battle. 


375 

GHAP 

XIX. 



faid 


Ct 


Is this the perfon who breaks human 




I 


ties, and tramples upon the law of 
fliall foon, if the Gods would have any virtue or 
fandity to be on earth, offer him up as a fa- 

' ' ‘ This 

faid, he put fpurs to his horfe, and retting his ho¬ 


es 


crifice to the ghofts of our ambafladors 


ftile fpear, Angled out the king from all the reft 
for his peculiar adverfary, and having by one blow 

the 



them into 

difputed the vidory, were alfo put to flight 


brought him to the ground, immediately 
help of his lance fprung from his horfe. As the 
king was rifing he threw him again upon his back 
with the bofs of his buckler, and after feveral wounds 
nail’d him to the ground with his fpear. Then the 
conqueror ftript the flain, cut off his head, and as 
he carried it about upon his fpear, their king’s death 
ftruck terror into the breaft of the enemies and put 

difbrder •, thus the horfe, who alone had 

The 

didator purfued the flying legions, and drove them 
back to their camp with great flaughter. Many of 
the Fidenates being acquainted with the country fled 
to the mountains. Goffus paffed the Tiber with his 
command of horfe, and brought a very large booty 
out of the dominions of the Veientes to the city. 
During the baftle there was alfo a fkirmifh at the Ro¬ 
man camp againft the party, which, as we have already 
obferved, Tolumnius had fent thither. Fabius Vi- 

bulanus at firft defended the lines by planting b his men 

round 

, • ^ 

b The expreffion in the original is long the whole corripafs of the line*, 
serona defendit, i. e. difpofedhis men a- and doubled their ranks, as far as his 


Bb 4. 


nunv* 
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CHAP, round them; but afterwards Tallying out at the e gate 
xix. on the right fide of the principia with the triarii, he 
****** 1 furprized the enemy as they were eagerly bent upon 

forcing the lines, and by this means put them into 
diforder •, but the flaughter was not fo confiderable 
as in the battle, becaufe the number was not fo great, 
though the rout was no lefs general and difordered. 


CHAP. THUS the Roman army having been every 
xx ' where fuccefsful, the di&ator, by order of the fe« 

nate, and the fuffrages of the people, returned to 
the city in triumph ; but the fight, which in all this 
triumphal proceifion gave by far the greateft en¬ 
tertainment, was CofiTus carrying the fpoils of the 
king whom he had flain with his own hand. The 
foldiers fung unpolifhed verfes to his honor, wherein 
they equalled him to Romulus. He hung up the 
fpoils in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, near thofe j 
of Romulus, which were the firft, and at that time i 
the only fpoils, that bore the name of opima, pre- i 
fenting them to that God with a folemn dedicate j 
on. All this time he drew the eyes of the citizens | 
from the dictator’s chariot, fixed them upon him- j 
felf, and had almoft all the honor of that day’s fo- j 
Jemnity. The dictator, by the people’s order, pre- ! 
fented to Jupiter Capitolinus a crown of gold of a ! 
pound weight, at the publick charge. After the 
example of ail the authors, I have faid that A. Cor- 


numbers would allow it, that in this 
order the foldiers might appear like 
a garland or chaplet round the whole 
camp. It is much more common in 
claffical authors to meet with the ex- 
preflion, urbem aut caflra corona cingere 
cut eppugnare fignifying an enemy’s 
quite furrounding a place by his army, 
with defign to ftorm it on all fides at 
once, than that of corona defender e , 
which Livy makes ufe of in this 
place j but the one fufficientiy ex¬ 
plains the other. 

c The Reman camp was four fquare, 
divided into two chief partitions, the 
upper and the lower $ and between 

thefe two was included a fpot of ground 


about an hundred feet in length, 
which they called the principia, pro¬ 
bably fo named from the principes, 
or legionary foldiers of the fecond or¬ 
der who encamp’d near it, where the 
altars and ftatues of the Gods, and, 
perhaps, the chief enfigns were fixed 
altogether. This camp had alfo four 
gates, the praetorian gate in’the front, 
the porta decumana or back gate in 
the rear, the dextra principalis,which 
is that mentioned in this place, on 
the right, and laeva principalis, on 
the left. The two latter having both 
got their names from the principia, 

which lay dire&ly between them. 

nelius 




sielius Coflus, when a military tribune, brought the CHAP. 

fecond fpolia opima into the temple of Jupiter Fe- xx ‘ 
retrius. But be tides that thefe only are, in ftri<5t pro- v « s ^V^ 
priety, called opima fpolia, which one general takes 
from another, and we acknowledge none to be a ge¬ 
neral but the perfon who has the foie condud of the 
war; the very infcription of thefe fpoils prove a- 
gainft them and me that CofTus was conful when 
he took them: therefore when I was informed that 


Auguftus 3 Caefar, who either built or repaired all 
the Roman temples, had gone into that of Jupiter 
Feretrius, which he rebuilt after it was fallen to 


ruin by the injuries of age and time, and read the 
infcription upon the linen breaft-plate of Tolumnius; 
I thought it next to facriiege to deprive CofTus of 
the teftimony of his own fpoils, and of Caefar who 
rebuilt the temple. I leave all my readers to judge 
for themfelves, whether there is a miftake in thofe 


ancient annals and thofe linen books of magiftrates 
depofited in the temple of Moneta, fo often quoted 
by Licinius Macer, which make no mention of Cof- 
fus’s confulfhip till nine years after this, when Titus 
Quindtius Pennus was his collegue : for it alfo happens 
I that this battle cannot be put off till that year, be- 
I caufe for almoft three years before and after the con- 
! fulate of A. Cornelius there was no war on account 


| of a peftilential diftemper and dearth of com: fo that 
j fome annals as it were obferving a kind of mournful 
S filence, mention not any thing in their account of 
| thofe years but the bare names of the confuls. The 
j third year after his confulfhip CofTus was made mi- 
j litary tribune with confular power, and before 
! the end of it mafter of horfe, in which ftation he 

fJ * 


Ej a Among others he built the tem- many which were decay'd, prcferving 
| pie of Jupiter Tonans or the Thun- the names of their firft founders, that 
| dcrer on the capitol, the temple of of Jupiter Feretrius in particular ; and 
I Mars Ultor or the Revenger, the bendes what works of this kind were 
| temple of Apollo in Palatium, and performed at his own charge, he often 
| others under borrowed names, as we advifed the great and rich men of his 
| learn from Sueton. cap. *9. Scrvius own times, to exert themfelves in 
I afierts, that he dedicated the temple adorning the city with public works. 

I of Janus Quadrifrons ; he repaired 

. ' fought 
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CHAP, fought another memorable battle at the head of his 
xx. cavalry; but in this matter every man, as I have 

jfaid, is left at liberty to judge for himfelf. Though, 
in my opinion, we may juftly account all the diffe¬ 
rent opinions upon the fubjed trifling and precarious: 
ffnce the perfon who commanded in this battle when 
the fpoils were frefh and repoflted in the temple, 
near Jove himfelf, to whom they were devoted, and 
looking at Romulus, two witneffes that were not to be 
mocked and infulted with a falfe infcription, calls him- 
fclf Aulus Cornelius Cossus the consul. 


CHAP. IN the confullhip of M. Cornelius Maluginenfs 

and L. Papirius CrafTus, the Roman armies marched 


xxi. 



m. Come- into the dominions of the Veientes and Falifci, and 
Sius Maiugi- brought out of them a large booty of their people 


I#. Papmus 
Craflus 
eooful. 


and cattle •, but the enemies could not be found iti 
the fields *, nor had they any opportunity of engag- 
^ofR.319. ing them in battle. Yet they did not lay liege to 
2 L J.c.434. their towns, becaufe a peftilential difeafe had broke 

out among the people •, and Sp. Mselius, a tribune 
of the people, endeavoured to raife diffurbances at 
home, though without fuccefs. This Mselius, thinking 
the popularity of his name would enable him to raife 
fome great commotion, had impeached Minucius, and 
brought in a bill for confifcating the goods of Servi- 
lius Ahala, pretending that Maelius had been over¬ 
powered by falfe accufations, and loading Servilius 
with the guilt of putting a citizen to death, before 
he was condemned. Thefe impeachments made not 
fo great impreflion upon the people as the author of 
them. But their thoughts were employed on the 
violence of the diftemper, which daily encreafed; and 
terrible appearances and prodigies, efpecially on the 
accounts that were brought, that houfes in the coun¬ 
try were demolilhed by frequent Ihocks of earth¬ 
quakes. Therefore they had recourle to fblemn 
prayers, which the duumviri didlated word by .word 
to the people. Next year, when the confular power 
was lodged with C. Julius for the fecond time, and, 

U Vir- 
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L. Virginius^ the peftilence ft ill raging with greater CHAP, 
fury, fuggefted fuch apprehenlions of defolation both 


xxi. 



in town and country, inftead of fending out parties c juiius and 

to plunder, both fenators and people dropt all thoughts i*.' Virginius 
of making war upon their neighbours *, and even y.ofR’ 320 
the Fidenates, who at firft had kept themfelves inB.j.c. 4 3 3 I 
the mountains, towns, or fortify’d places, made a 
defcent upon the Roman dominions, without any 
provocation, to ravage their country. Soon after 
having got the army of the Veientes to join them; 
for neither the difafters of the Romans, nor the 
earneft folicitations of their allies, could prevail upon 
the Falifci to renew the war, thefe two confederate 
nations paft the Anio, and difplayed their colors 
near the Colline gate. The general confternation 
which this produced in the country was not greater 
than that which it occafioned in town. Julius the 
conful drew up his- troops on the walls and rampart 
of the city. Virginius confulted the fenate in the 
temple of Romulus, where it was refolved that the 
dictatorial power ftiould be conferred on A. Servi- a. Servian 
lius, who, according to fome authors, had the fir- 
name of Prifcus, and to others, that of Strudus. ^butius 
Virginius waited only till he ftiould have an oppor¬ 
tunity of confulting his collegue; and having ob¬ 
tain’d his confent, named the dictator, who declared 
Pofthumus iEbutius general of the horfe. 


di&ator, 
Pofthumus 


general of 
horfe. 


THE dictator gave orders that all fhould pre-CHAP. 

fent themfelves to-morrow by break of day at the xxm 
Colline gate, which was punctually obey’d by thofe 
that were able to bear arms 5 and the ftandards were 
brought him out of the treafury with great difpatch. 

Mean time the enemies retired to the eminencies. 

The dictator purfued them with his enraged army ; 
and having given them battle near Nomentum, put 
the legions of Hetruria to flight, drove them thence 
to the city of Fidense, and blocked them up. in it. 

But as that city ftood on a great eminence, and was 
well fortify’d, it’s walls could not be fcaled, nor 

could 
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CHAP, could the .blockade be of any fervice, becaufe they 
xxi 1 ' had not only corn enough for fupplying the prefent 

neceflity, but alfo large ftores provided beforehand; 
therefore having loft all hopes of ftormihg the city, 
or obliging it to furrender, the didtator refolved to 
carry a fap into the citadel from places well known, 
becaufe of their near fttuation, on the backfide of 


the town, where it was guarded with leaft care, be¬ 
caufe moft ftrongly fortify’d by nature. Mean time 
having divided his army into four parts he attacked 
the walls in places the moft diftant from one another; 
and fending conftant fupplies of frelh men to relieve 
thofe who were wearied, continued to fkirmifti with 


the townfmen day and night. By thefe means he 
kept the enemy from perceiving the works which he 
was carrying on, till having digged quite through 
the mountain, a paflage was made all the way 
from the camp up to the caftle, and till the Hetru- 
rians, diverted from real danger by providing againft 
impotent menaces, had a certain proof that their 
town was taken, from the ftiouts of the enemy over 
their heads. This year C. Furius Pacilus and M. 
Geganius Macerinus being cenfors, approved of the 
villa publica a in the campus martius, and the cenfus 
was performed in it for the firft time. 


CHAP. 


* 

I find in Licinius Macer that the lam®~confuls were 


xxiii. chofen for the next year, viz. C. Julius for the third 

j time, and L. Virginius for the fecond. Valerius An- 

l. virginius tius and Q^Tubero fay, that Marcus Manlius and 
ronfviis. Q. Sulpicius were confuls that year. Yet notwith- 

Y.ofR.321. J 

B.J.C.4-32. 


a The villa publica was a palace 
erc&ed in the campus martius for fe- 


it was the place where the Roman 
cohorts attended the confuls when 


veral public ufes, for there the am- they were to recruit the army, and 
bafladors from foreign Rates, who had their arms vifited by them. Livy 
were not allowed to epter the city, * takes notice of the cenfors vifiting 
were received and entertain’d, the this villa publica after it was built, 
cenfus which for feveral ages had been becaufe it was one branch of their 


taken in the open field $ after the office to vifit all the public buildings 
building of this fabric, was perform- as foon as they were finifhed, and ap¬ 
ed in it. ..And Varro, in his third prove or difapprove of them as they 
book de re ruftica, informs us,'that found reafon, and they could not be 
among other ufes, of. the villa publica,-.. put-to ofe till this was done. 

Banding 
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ftaiiding the great difference between them, both CHAP. 

pretend the authority of the linen books : and nei- xxiii. 
ther of them refufes, that ancient authors have af- 
ferted, that the adminiftration of affairs was in the 
hands of military tribunes, Licinius chufes to fol¬ 
low thefe linen records with abfolute confidence % 

Tubero owns himfelf at a lofs how to difcover the 
truth •, but among other things which antiquity has 
involved in darknefs and obfcurity, this is alfo a 
point which muff be left undetermined. The taking 
of Fidena? fpread a general confirmation over all 
Hetruria; for not only ; the Veientes dreaded the 
fame fate, but alfo the Falifci, when they recolledted 
that they had joined them' in their fir ft war, though 
they were not concerned in their fecond attempt 
againft the Romans. Therefore thefe two ftates 
having fent ambalfadors to the twelve nations, pre¬ 
vail’d with them to appoint a general meeting of all 

Hetruria, at the temple of Voltumna a ; and the fe- 

nate apprehending from - this fome great impending 

ftorm, ordered Mamercus iEmilius to be a fecond 

$ 

time created . dictator. He named A. Pofthumius 
Tubertus general of the horfe, and preparations were 
made for the war, -with fo, much the greater vigor than 
uponoccafion of ;the former attempt of the Veientes 
and Fidenates, as all Hetruria was more formidable 

than two particular-nations of -it. • ; . - - 


Mamercus 
^Emilius 
dictator, and 
A. Pofl.hu- 
miusTubcr- 
tus general 
of the horfe. 


• f 


• I 


r 


— * 

RU T this affair did; not, raife fu.ch difturbance CFIAP 

from it. Therefore xxiv. 


as was 




when the merchants brought accounts that the ide- 
trurians had refufed their-affiftance to the Veientes, 

A i £ . . ' * • . . >-* J 



and bid them -carry on 



their own force, a wap 


a The affemblies of all the diffe¬ 
rent nations of Hetruria were held at 
this place, as the La tine ftates had 
their general aflemblies at the head 
of the fpring of Fcrcntinum. The 
Goddefs, to whom this temple was 
dedicated, is called by fome authors 
’Voltumna, by others Vulturna, and' 
by Gyraldus Vertunay who alfo- af- 

3 


ferjts,.that flie was particularly wor- 
fhipped by the Hetrurians : be this as 
it will, the temple ftood in the place 
where the city of Viterbo is now ft- 
tuate, in the middle between Caere, 
Veii, Falerii, Volfinii, the principal 
cities of the fouthern part of Hetru- 
ria-j and therefore very convenient for 
holding fuch affemblies. 

they 
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CHAP, expedients for appealing the anger of the Gods, and 

refcuing the people from the peftilence. But after 


XXV. 



all, the diftemper made great havock both in town 
and country, not only among the inhabitants, but 
alfo among their cattle ; fo that fearing the lofles the 
farmers had fuftain’d would expofe them to a famine, 
they fent to Hetruria* Pontinum, Cumae, and laft 
of all to Sicily, for corn. There was no -motion 
Toiirth mill- for holding the confular comitia ; but L. Pinarius 
S^-Mamercinus, L. Furius Medullinus, and Sp. Poft- 

narms Ma- humius Albtis, all patricians, were chofen military 
SuHus tribunes with confular power. This year the violence 

of the peftilence abated, nor were the people in dan¬ 
ger of famine, becaufe provifion had been already 
made for them. But the Volfci and iEqui in their 
s. j.c. Jsoi councils of ftate, and the Hetrurians in a general 

diet held at the temple of Voitumna, were concert¬ 
ing meafures for making war upon their neighbours. 
However they put it off for a year, and made a decree, 
that no general diet fhould be held before that time; 
notwithftanding the complaints of the Veientes, that 
their city would foon feel the feverity of the fame 
misfortune, which had reduced Fidenae to ruins. 
Mean time the leading men among the plebeians, 
who had now for a long time, but with no fuc- 
cefs, amufed themfelves with hopes of being raifed 
to places of greater honor, while there was a refpite 


dullinus, 
and Sp.Poft 
humius 
Albus. 


> -.jA *• 


from foreign war, began to hold meetings in the-tri¬ 
bunes houfes. There they entered into fecret con 
fultations, and complain’d, “ that they were fo much 


I t « 


is 


it 


it 


neglected 



the people, that, though military 


tribunes with confular power had been eledted for 
a great many years, yet no plebeian had been ever 


admitted to that honor. Their anceftors muft 
have been mafters of great forefight and penetra¬ 
tion, who had exprefsly provided that no patri¬ 
cian fhould enjoy an offtce among the plebeians, 
otherwife they would before now have been tri¬ 
bunes of the people, fo defpicable were the com¬ 
mons now become to perfons of their own rank, 
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ce that they were held in equal contempt by the fe- CHAP 
“ nators and people.” Others excufed the people, xxv - 
and threw all the blame upon the patricians, pre- ' 

it was owing to their intrigues and fly 



tending 


“ practices, that the way to honorable employments 
“ was hedged in from the commons. And if the 
people were left to themfelves, or had refpite from 
the folicitations and threats of the patricians, they 
would, in giving their voices, remember their 
friends of their own rank, and having once given 
their affiftance, would alfo raife them to the higheft 


U 


U 


u 


a 


u 


a 


power.” Upon this it was agreed that to prevent 
intriguing, the tribunes fhould bring in a bill, that 
for the future no perfon fhould be allowed to ufe arts 
for a whitening his robes on account of handing can* 
didate for any office. This may be now thought a 
very inconfiderable bone of contention, and the con* 
tending parties may fcarce feem to have been in ear* 
neft ; yet at that time it raifed a very warm difpute 


a Thofe who lolicited for any of¬ 
fice or preferment among the Romans, 
ufed to go about courting the favor of 
the people, and were clothed in white 
gowns, from whence they bad the 
title of candidates. This cuftom de¬ 
termined Rhenanus to join two words 
in the text of Livy, in this place, 
into one, and inftead of in ^veftimen - 
to, to read in*v eft i men turn , which he 
contends is a genuine Latin word, and 
fuppofes the meaning of this law to 
ke, that no perion in fuing for an of¬ 
fice fhould ufe a white upper garment, 
or a white gown over their other 
clothes. In this he is followed by 
Hottoman Gifaniusand feveral others. 
But as this feems not to be confiftent 
v/ith the Roman method of cloth¬ 
ing, not to mention other objecti¬ 
ons, Lipfius, who is, in this, fup- 
ported by Gronovius, divides Rhe- 
nanus’s i n<v eft imen turn into two words, 
thinks the meaning of the bill 
propofed by the tribunes, was, that 
perfon wha fhould {land candidate 
hr an office, fhould for the future ule 
2f ls to make their gowns appear 
Whiter than ordinary, which it leems 

Vol. I. 


was then a common practice. For 
the gowns ufed by the Romans in ge¬ 
neral, but efpecially of thofe who 
bore offices in the (late, were'com¬ 
monly white ; whence, in Juvenal, 
we meet with this expreffion— nive- 
cfque ad frana £>uiritcs : but thofe 
who put up for employments, not fa- 
tisfied with that whitenels, which was 
nothing but the natural color of the 
wool, ufed arts to make it brighter, 
by chalk, and perhaps other liich 
means. Whence we read in Perfius 
of crctata ambitio,” or fuing for 
places of honor in the ftatc, all 
lmear’d with chalk ; and Polybius 
calls this gown which the candidates 
ufed, not Amply a while, but a film¬ 
ing or glitteiing robe. But whatever 
be in this, it is not cafy to imagin 
what advantage the palling of this 
law could give the plebeians, or how 
it could hurt the patricians, except ic 
could be made appear that it was the 
peculiar privilege of the latter to ap¬ 
pear in thele white robes when they 
put up for offices, and that the cctr. 
mons could net ufe them upon thefc 
occaiions. 




Cc 


between 
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CHAP.between the fenators and the people; but the tri- 
xxv - bunes had the better, and got the law paft. And as 

it appear’d that the minds of the people, being now 
fretted, they would be biafs’d in favor of their own 
party, that they might not have it in their power to 
prefer them, the fenate enabled, that the comitia for 
ele&ing confuls ihould be held this year. 

CHAP. THE excufe for this refolution was the informa- 
xxvi. tion received from the Latines and Hernici, that the 

Volfci and iEqui were in motion. T. Quindius 

T.Qumftius Cincinnatus, the fon of Lucius who had the lirname 

Arncxnna- ' . 

tus, and c. of Pennus, and C. Julius Men to were made conluls. 

townfui?' Nor was t ^ lat dreadful war any longer delayed; for 

Y.ofR.32.3. the enemies having muftered their forces, by means 

B.j.c.430. a p acre( j a j aw ^ w hj c h am0 ng them was the moft 

effectual means of railing an army, each nation led 
a powerful body of men to Algidum, the place of 
rendezvous, where the Volfci and vEqui fortify’d 
two feparate encampments ; and their generals be¬ 
llow’d greater care in fecuring their lines and train¬ 
ing their men than they had obferved on former oc¬ 
casions. The accounts of all this made the confter- 
nation at Rome fo much the greater. The fenate 
were for creating a d Ida tor ; becaufe though thefe 
nations had been formerly often defeated, they now 
renewed the war with greater vigor than ever; and 
fame confiderable part of the Roman youth had been 
cut off bv an epidemical diftemper. But what a* 
larmed them moft was the obftinacy of the two con¬ 
fuls, the mifunderftanding that was between them, 
and their thwarting one another in every meafure. 
Some write that thefe confuls loft a battle at Algi- 
dum, and that this was the reafon aflign’d for chuling 


* As this was a law among the 
Volfci and «®qui, it is not fo eafy 
to come to the knowledge of it, as 
if it had been a Roman conftitution 5 
however fonie are of opinion that by 
it, thofc, who upon fome particu¬ 


lar exigencies of the ftate, refufed to 
enlift themfelves, or ferve in the 
war, were devoted to deftru&ion, and 
offered up as facrifices to the infernal 
Gods. 

a die* 
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a dilator. Be this as it will, it is very certain that, CHAP, 
however they differed in other things, they agreed XXVI - 
in oppofing the fenate’s motion for naming a dida- 
tor, till the accounts of the war growing more dread¬ 
ful, and the confuls continuing in their oppofitiori 
to the fenate, Quintus Servilius Prifcus, who had 
enjoyed the higheft honors of the date with great 
reputation, addreffing himfelf to the tribunes of the 
people, faid, “ Now that matters are carried to the 
« extremity, the fenate calls upon you, tribunes 
of the people, that confidering the great danger 
“ to which the ftate is expofed, you would exert 



an opportunity prefented 
power, retired, and foon after declared in the name 
of their college, “ that it was their pleafure the com 
“ fuis fhould obey the fenate, and if they continued 
“ any longer to oppofe the unanimous refolution of 
« that moft auguft order, they would command 
“ them to be carried to prifon” The confuls chofe 
to fubmit to the tribunes rather than the fenate; ex¬ 
claiming that the privileges of the fupreme authority 
were betray’d by the fathers, and the confulate fub* 
jeded to the yoke of the tribunician power; feeing this 
was acknowledging that a tribune had power to force 
the confuls to do what he pleafed, and even could 
order them to prifon, which was the worft a private 
man had to fear. T. Quindius having got the privi¬ 
lege of naming the didator, by lot, for even this the 
collegues could not fettle amicably between them- 
felves, chofe A. Pofthumius Tubertus, an auftere a. Pefthu- 
imperious man, who was his father-in-law ; and this ‘ 1 T1 ', l 'j’. s T d u k \ 
laft named L. Julius for general of the horfe. Imme- tator, 
diatelv a vacation was proclaim’d, and nothing mind- 
ed over all the city but preparations for war. An the horfc. 

enquiry into the claims of thofe who pretended b ex-~ 

emption 



b There were many legal excufcs 
which might keep perfons from the 


lift j as, in cafe they were fifty years 
old, for then they could not be eblig- 
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CHAP. 


XXVII. 
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emption from ferving-in the army was put off till 
the war fhould be ended. So that thofe whofe title 
was doubtful were inclined to let themfelves be en¬ 
roll’d. Troops were alfo demanded from the La- 
tines and the Hernici *, and both nations obey’d the 
dictator’s orders with great activity and diligence. 


THESE things being performed with great ex¬ 
pedition, the dictator left C. Julius the conful to de¬ 
fend the city, and L. Julius general of the horfe to 
provide for the fudden exigencies of the war, that 
the expedition might not be delay’d on account of 
any thing they fhould happen to want in the camp; 
then he vowed, in words dictated to him by A. 
Cornelius the pontifex maximus, to celebrate mag¬ 
nificent games on account of the prefent tumult. 
And having given the command of one half of 
his army to the conful Quinctius, he marched 
out of the city, and foon came up with the ene¬ 
my. As they obferved them difpofed into two 
encampments at a fmall diftance from one another, 
they likewife encamped about a mile from them, the 
dictator pofting himfelf at a place lying towards 
Tufculum a , and the conful at one towards Lanu- 

vium. 


-J 

♦ 

* 
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ed to ferve ; or if they enjoy’d any 
civil or facred office, which they could 
not conveniently leave 5 or if they 
had already made twenty campaigns, 
which was the time required for every 
foot folclier 3 or if upon account of 
extraordinary merit, they- had been 
by public authority releas’d from the 
trouble of ferving for fuch a time 5 or 
if they were maim’d in any part, and 
fo ought not to be admitted into' the 
legions 5 as Suetonius tells us of a la¬ 
ther, who cut off the thumbs of his 
two Jons, on purgofe to keep them 
out of the f armv. And Valerius Max- 
amus lib. 6.- c. 3.' 'gives a relation of 
tire like nature. .Othcnvifc they 
were neccflitatccT to 'fobrnit 3 and in 
cafe, of a. refund, were ulually pu- 
nifhed cither with imprifonment, fine. 


feverity of the conful. And there¬ 
fore it feems it range that Machiavcl 
fhould particularly commend the Ro¬ 
man difpipline, upon account of force- 
ing no one to the wars, when we 
have in all parts of hiftory fuch large 
intimations of a contrary practice. 
Nay we read too of conquifitores, or 
imprefs mailers, who were commif- 
fioned’upon Tome occafions to go about 
and compel men to the fervice of the 
Rate. 

a The words of the original would 

bear to be tranflated thus, the difta- 

• \ • 7 

tor polling himfelf at a place very near 

Tufculurn, • and the conful at one 
hard. % by Lanuviupt 3 but this would 
be a grofs error ah geography, for the 
enemies were encamped in two fepa- 
rate bodies at Algidum, and the Ro¬ 


of ft ripes, according to the* letficy or mans, as we are informed in the-text, 

: -^ - -a: ;; .1. . pitch’d- 


4 ' 


'*4 • - - 
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vium. Thus there were four armies, and as many CHAP, 
fortified camps, with a plain lying between them, xxvii. 
not only large enough for fkirmifhes between fmail u 
parties, but for drawing up the oppofite armies in 
their lines of battle. Nor from the time that they 
encamp’d in the neighbourhood of one another, did 
a day pafs without fome final 1 engagements, the dic¬ 
tator cheerfully allowing his men to compare their 

with that of the enemy, that the iflue of 
thefe fkirmilhes might gradually train them to hopes 
of victory in a general battle. In confequence of 
this the enemy having loft all hopes of fuccefs in the 
field, attack’d the conful’s camp in the night, and 
put their all to hazard, upon the profpedt of a very 
uncertain event. The fudden fhouts they raifed, not 
only alarmed firft the conful’s guards and then his 
whole army, but alfo waked the dictator. In cafes 
of immediate danger, the conful was never at a lofs 
for courage nor good condud. A party of the troops 
were ordered to reinforce the guards at the gates, 
and others to poft themfelves round the rampart. 

In the other camp where the didator command¬ 
ed, as there was Jefs confufion, fo he had the bet¬ 
ter accefs to confider what the prefenf exigence 
required. Therefore having immediately fent a re¬ 
inforcement to the conful’s camp, under the com¬ 
mand of his lieutenant general Sp. Pofthumius Albus, 
he himfelf with a part of his army, fetching a fmail 
compafs, march’d to a very private place at a diftance 
from the fray, from whence he might have an op™ 
portunity to fall on the enemy’s rear before they 

' could be aware of his coming. (T Sulpicius his lieu- 

♦ 

t 

% 

1 

c pitch’d.alfo two diflinft camps with- five miles from Tufculum, and the 
Jn a mile of them, one commanded conlul about ten from Lanuvium. By 
i by the didator, which lay towards not adverting to this, Mr. Guerin, 

;; Tufculum, and the other by the con- in his late French tranllation of Livy, 
l ful towards Lanuvium , fo that by hath grofsly perverted the fenfe of his 
| the accounts which anciertt geogra- author in this place, where he makes 
l phers give us of the fituntiort of thefe him fay that, the didator encamp'd at 
| two places with refpeft to AJgidum, Tufculum, and the conful at Lanu- 
| the dictator muft have been at lea ft vium. 

I C c 3 tenant 
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CHAP, tenant he left to command in the camp ; and put 

xxvii. M. Fabius, another of his lieutenants, at the head 

* D f a p ar ty of horfe, with orders not to ftir before 
day light, becaufe fuch bodies are not eafily managed 
in the night time. In a word, he omitted nothing 
which any wife and active commanderwhateverwould 
have thought proper to order or execute upon fuch 
an occatton. But he gave an extraordinary proof of 
his courage and good conduct, which ought to be 
celebrated with uncommon praifes, in fending M. 
Geganius with a detachment of felecSt troops, to at¬ 
tack one of the enemy’s camps, whence he had cer¬ 
tain information, they had marched in greateft num¬ 
bers againft the conful. Geganius fell upon them as 
their attention was entirely fix’d upon the danger to 
which others were expofed, and their fecurity about 
their own fafety fo great, that they neglected to fet 
proper guards and fentries, and had very near made 
himfelf matter of their camp before they were dif¬ 
fidently fenfible that they were attacked. Then 
by railing a fmoke, according to concert, h» gave 
the fignal, which the dictator no fooner pbferved 
than he cry’d out the (enemy’s camp was taken, and 

ordered the news of it to ^e fpread throughout the 
army. 

CHAP. By this time it was day light, and every tiding ex- 
xxvm. pqfedtoview. Fabius with his horfe had made his at- 

tack, and the conful had Tallied out of his camp upon 
the enemy, who by this time were quite difpirited. 
The dictator on the other hand had fallen upon 
their fecond line, and body of referve, fo that 
when they looked about, as the confided clamor 
and noife pierced their ears, they difcovered the 
victorious horfe and foot of the Roman army poll¬ 
ed quite round them. And as they were thus 
hemm’d in and befet on every fide, they mutt a! 
without exception have differed the juft punifhmen 
pf their rebellion, had not Veftius Meffius, one o 

tli 
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the Volfci, more renown’d for his great exploits than CHAP- 
his family, obferving his countrymen a turning round xxvm. 

and flaring about them, and much blaming their ^ 

conduct, addrefs’d them with an audible voice in 
thele words : 44 Do you intend, faid he, to expofe 
44 yourfelves here to the enemy’s darts, without 
44 making provifion for your own defence, or think- 
46 ing of revenge ? To what purpofe then have you 
u got arms ? Or why did you without provocation 
44 begin this war ? Shall it be faid, you are turbu- 
44 lent in time of peace and cowards in war ? Do 
44 you think any God will appear for your protedion, 

44 or fnatch you out of this danger ? No ! you mu ft 
44 make your way with your fwords j all you who 
44 want to fee your houfes, your parents, your wives 
44 or your children, imitate the example which I 
44 {hall fet you, and follow me. Your way is not 
44 obflruded by walls or ramparts, but armed men 
44 like yourfelves, you are equal to your enemies in 
44 valor, but have the advantage in point of necef- 
46 fity, which is the laft as well as the mo ft effectual 
44 armor.” Having thus fpoke, he applied himfelf 
to the execution of his purpofe. The Volfci follow- 


a When a body of troops were quite 
lurrounded by their enemies, an ex¬ 
pedient they often had recourfe to, 
was that of drawing themfelves up in 
a round or circular form, that they 
might ftand to their defence againft 
thofe who attacked them on all fides j 
thus Tempanius and his cavalry de¬ 
fended themfelves againft the Volfci, 
chap. 39. of this book $ and this me¬ 
thod of defence Caefar fpeaks of lib. 
4. de Bello Gallico. As the words 
iC volventes orbem, 1 ’ which is the 
exprefiion Livy ufes in this place, 
feem capable of this interpretation, 
fcveral interpreters, and among o- 
thers Dujatius, and the author of the 
late French tranflation, are of opinion, 
that the Volfci here were preparing 
to defend themfelves in this manner, 
when Mcffius made them the follow¬ 
ing fpeech j but this feems to be quite 


inconfiftent with Mefiius’s words 5 for 
upon this fuppofition, he might per¬ 
haps have told them, that they were 
thinking of an improper method of 
defence in their prefent circumftanccs, 
but he could not have upbraided them 
with a defign of expofing themfelves 
to the darts of the enemy, without 
ufing any means of defence at all $ 
whence it is plain, that by this ex¬ 
preflion our author can mean pothjng 
elfe, but that the Volfci, feeing them- 
lelves, all of a fudden, furroujided by 
the Romans, were fo fhock’d with 
their then circumftances, that at firft 
they did nothing but move backwards 
and forwards, or turned round and 
flared about them, without uling any 
means of fafety, as it is natural for 
men to do, on the firft profpc£t of 
great and imminent danger. 


C c 4 
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CHAP, ed him with a frefh fhout, brifkly attack’d their ene~ 
xxvn i. m j es j n the place where Pofthumius Albus had potted 

jhj s troops, and made the conquerors give way, till 
the dilator came up to the relief of his men when 
they were retiring, and the whole fury of the battle 
centered in that Angle fpot. The enemy’s fortune 
entirely depended upon Meffius, and there were 
many wounds and great daughter on both fides. 
Now the blood even of the Roman generals flowed 
as they fought. But Pofthumius, whofe fkull was 
fradtured with a ftone, was the only perfon that re¬ 
tired from his poft ; neither the dictator, though he 
was wounded in the fhoulder, Fabius whofe thigh 
was well nigh pin’d to his horfe, nor the conful, 
though he had loft his arm, would quit the battle at 
fuch. a dangerous jundture. 

CHAP. IN this attack, Meffius with a company of the 
xxix. braveft youth, made their way over the bodies of 
t “*~“v~ 55ES£? the flaughtered enemies, and got fafe to that camp 

of the Volfci which was not yet taken. The whole 
Roman army moved that way. The conful purfued 
the flying enemy to their lines, and endeavoured by 
forcing them, to make himfelf mafter of the camp. 
The dictator alfo aflaulted them in another place, 
nor did they light here with lefs fury than they had 
done in the field of battle. It is alfo faid that the 
conful threw the colors over the rampart that the 
foldiers might advance with the greater vigor, and 
that the firft diredt attack was made to recover them. 
By this time the dictator alfo had made a breach, 
and begun a battle within the camp. Then the ene¬ 
my every where began to lay down their arms and 
furrender themfelves, and this camp as well as the 
other being taken, all the prifoners, fenators excepted, 
were fold for Haves. A part of the fpoil which ori¬ 
ginal! y belonged to the Latines and Hernici was re- 
ftored to the firft proprietors who knew their own 
eftedts, the reft the didtator fold by audtion: and 

having 
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having left the conful to command in the camp, he CHAP„ 
entered the city in triumph, and laid down his office. XX IX - 
They tarnilh the memory of this glorious dicTratorfhip J 

who fay that A. Pofthumius cauled his fon to be be¬ 
headed, becaufe the youth, obferving an opportunity 
of fighting to advantage, left his poll, and returned 
vi&orious. I don’t chufe to give credit to it, and 
yet feeing authors are divided upon this fubjecft, thole 
who are fo difpofed may believe it. The argument 
upon which I found my opinion is, that fuch inftances 
of feverity are called by a common proverb the or¬ 
ders of Manlius not of Pofthumius, and yet the per- 
fon, who fir ft gave fuch a rigid precedent, would 
have thereby fecured to himfelf this remarkable 
brand of cruelty. Manlius was alfo firnamed the im¬ 
perious, but Pofthumius was never diftinguifhed by 
any mark of inhuman feverity. C. Julius the conful, 
in the abfence of his collegue, dedicated the temple 
of Apollo without calling lots. Quindius took this 
very much amifs, and therefore when he had difcharg- 
ed his army and returned to the city, he complained 
of it to the fenate, but had no redrefs. In this year, 
fo remarkable for grand events, hiftorians alfo take 
notice of a circumftance which at that time feemed 
to have no relation to the Roman affairs, viz. the 
Carthaginians 9 , who in time were to become fuch im- 


a As long as the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians were feparated by a large 
ti;adt of fea, they had no difference, 
but as foon as both began to tranfport 
armies to Sicily, they became irre- 
concileable enemies to one another ; 
yet not to infift upon this, it is not 
eafy to know what expedition of the 
Carthaginians to Sicily our author 
fpeaks of in this place : for Diodorus 
tells us, that at the inftigation of 
Xerxes, the Carthaginians endeavour¬ 
ed to make themfelves mafters of that 
ifland, and loft: Hamilcar their gene¬ 
ral, with one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men, at Hymera, on the fame 
day that the battle of Thermopylae 
was fought $ but this happened dur¬ 
ing the confulfliip of Sp, Caffiue and 

♦ 

% 


Proculus Virginius, that is in the 
year of Rome 268, and therefore 
fifty-five years before this time. Their 
next expedition was indeed upon occa- 
fion of a civil war among the in¬ 
habitants of Sicily ; but neither a- 
gree with the time mentioned by 
Livy. For the fame Diodorus, lib. 
13. andThucydides tell us, thatwhen 
the Athenians were routed, afeer they 
had, in vain, laid fiege to Syracufe, 
the Egeftani called in the Carthagi¬ 
nians, who tranfported an army thi¬ 
ther, under the conduft of Annibal, 
in the twenty-fecond year of the Pe- 
loponncfian war,which coincides with 
the year of Rome 34-3, and there¬ 
fore happened twenty years after this 
time. 
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placable enemies to Rome, taking advantage of the 
divifions which prevailed in Sicily, firft fent an army 
into that ifland to aflift one of the parties. 


CHAP. IN the city the tribunes of the people cabal’d to 
xxx. have military tribunes with confular power created 

for the next year, but without fuccefs. L. Papirius 
CrafTiis and Craffus, and L. Icilius were ele&ed confuls. The 
^onS. US ambafladors of the Aiqui having petitioned the fenate 
Y.ofR.324. for a treaty, and upon that confideration given them 

b.j.c, 429. kopgg that they would entirely fubjed themfelves to 

the Romans, they obtained a fufpenlion of arms for 
eight years. The difafter, which the Volfci had re¬ 
ceived upon mount Algidum, divided their ftate in¬ 
to parties, and produced high words and contentions 
between thofe who had been for the war, and thofe 
who had advifed peace, fo that the Romans were 
now at peace with all their neighbours. The confuls 
having difcovered, by one of the tribunes who be¬ 
trayed the fecret, that their collegues were preparing a 
law for fixing the extent of fines % which would be ex¬ 
ceeding acceptable to the people, they prevented them 


3 Several laws were made upon this 
fubjeft. The firft was that of Va¬ 
lerius Poplicola, by which it was en¬ 
acted that every perfon who fhould 
contemn the confuls authority, in any 
inftance, fhould be fined in two fheep. 
The next was that in the confulihip 
of Tarpeius Capitolinus and A. Atc- 
rius or ^Eternius, in the year of Rome 
goo, which was for this reafon called 
the Aterian or /Eternian law, by 
which, if we will give credit to Di- 
onyfius Halycarnaff. all magiftrates 
(for in former times the privilege was 
confined to the confuls) were em¬ 
power’d to fine thofe who fhould con¬ 
temn their authority 5 but the extent 
of the fine was not left to their own 
diferetion, it being exprefsly provid¬ 
ed, that it fhould not exceed two 
oxen and thirty fheep. Yet this is 
contradi&ed by Feftus and Aulus Gel- 
lius, who affert, that thofe who con¬ 
temned the authority of the magi- 

Hrates were to pay a fine, not exceed¬ 


ing two fheep, or rather rams, and 
thirty oxen, and that this regulation 
was owing to a plenty of cattle and 
penury of fheep, among the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy. But becaufc 
fuch fines levied by the magiftrates in 
oxen and fheep were very different, 
according to the different worth of 
the cattle and fheep which were given 
by the offenders two years after, 
that is, during the consulate of T. 
Menenius Lanatus, and P. Sextius 
Capitolinus, a law was made by which 
a certain fixed price was fet upon 
every fheep and ox to be paid for fuch 
tranfgreflions, viz. ten affes of a pound 
each for every fheep, and an hundred 
for every ox. But what Plutarch 
aferibes to the Valerian law, and Fef¬ 
tus and A. Gellius to the Tarpeian, 
fome authors attribute to this fourth 
law for rating of fines, made in the 
confulfhip of L. Papirius and L, Ju¬ 
lius* which is that dur author fpcaks 
of in this place* 
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by making the firft motion for it themfelves. The next CHAP, 
confuls were L. Sergius Fidenas for the fecond time, and 


xxx. 



cipitinus 

confuls. 


A. Corn* 
Coffus and 


Hoftus Lucretius Tricipitinus. Nothing occurs during L Serg5us 

their adminiftration that deferves to be mentioned. Fidenas and 

They were fucceeded by A. Cornelius Coflus and T. ^° t ^ s s 
Quin&ius Pennus conful for the fecond time. TheVei- 
entes made inroads into the Roman lands. It was alfb Y ofR>3Z5 
reported that fome of the youth of Fidenae were con- b.’j.c. 428, 
cerned in thefe depredations. L. Sergius, C^Servilius 
and Mamercus iEmilius were deputed to take this af¬ 
fair under their cognizance. Some of the perfbns ac- T - Q“ in * 
cufed were banifhed to Oftia, becaufe they could not f 0 nfi^s. nnUS 
give a fatisfadtory account of their abfence from Fi- Y.ofR.326 
denas on the days when thefe incurfions were made. B, J ,C * 4 2 /- 
An additional number of planters were fent to the 
Roman colony in that city, and the lands of thofe 
that had been flain in the wars were affigned them. 

This year the country was much diftreffea by an un¬ 
common drought*, for not only the rains were re¬ 
ft rained, but alfo the earth drained of it*s native 


moifture could fcarce fupply the large rivers. In 
other places near the fountains and fmall rivulets 
which were quite parched up, the want of water 
made great havock among the cattle, which in great 
numbers died for thirft. Others of them were cut 
off by the murrain. From them the infection be¬ 
gan to fpread among the people, and firft raged a- 
mong the countrymen and {laves, foon after the city 
fwarmed with fick. Nor were their bodies only 
feiz’d with the infection, but their minds were alfb 
diftempered with various fuperftitions, and thefe 


generally of foreign kinds. Some perfons who made 


it their bufinefs to enrich themfelves, 



taking ad¬ 


vantage of fcrupulous minds, pretended to the gift of 
prophecy, and by that means introduced into families 
new rites in offering facrifices, until the principal 
men of the ftate obfervjng in all the ftreets and 
chapels, foreign and uncommon expiatory facrifi- 

££s for recovering the favor of the Gods, came to 

be 
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CHAP, be concerned for the reputation of the pubJick. Up- 
xxx. on this the ediles had orders to take care that none 

but the Roman Gods fhould be worihipped, and thefe 



in no other manner than that eftabiifhed 



the 


C. Servllius 
Ahala and 

L. Papirius 
Mugiilanus 
confuls. 


cuftom of the country. The publick refen tment a- 
gainft the Veientes was put off tili the next year, 
when C. Servilius Ahala and L. Papirius Mugiilanus 
were confuls. And even then a Icruple of confcience 
prevented their proceeding immediately to declare 


war 


and march armies againft them, it 


being 


Y.ofR.327. thought neceffary that the i^eciales fhould be fir ft 

B.j.c. 426. p ent to demand the effedts they had carried off. The 

_ «/ 

Romans had lately fought with the Veientes at No- 


men turn and Fidenae. 


After 


that they had agreed 
upon a ceffation of arms, but no treaty of peace. 
Even this truce was expired, and before that time 
they had renewed the war. Yet the Feciales were 
fent, but no regard was had to their words, when af¬ 
ter fwearing according to the cuftom of their anceftors, 
they demanded the things belonging to their ftate. 
After all it was difputed whether the war Ihould be 
declared by order of the people, or whether an act of 
the fenate was fufficient. But the tribunes, threaten¬ 
ing to obftrud the levies, obliged the confuls to refer 
the matter to the people. Upon this all the centuries 
voted for the war. The people alfo had the better 
in another difpute, and thereby prevented the eledti- 
on of confuls for the next year. 


HAP 


FOUR military tribunes with confular power were 
xxxi. eledfced, viz. T. Quindtius Pennus, who had former- 

been conful, C. Furius, M. Pofthumus and A. 
Cornelius Coffus. Of thefe Coffus had the command 




three marched to Veii, and gave a clear proof, how 


Fifth mi- 
litary tri- 

bunefhip of the city. After recruiting the army the other 

T.Quinftius - ' D 1 

PenruiSj C. .... - 

Furius, m. prejudicial it is in war, to have the command of an 

Pofthumus * * ■ ~ 

and Corne¬ 
lius Coffus. 

Y.QfR.323. 

E.J.C, 425. 


army lodged in feveral perfons: for as they differed 
in their fentiments, and every one endeavoured to 
have his own plan put in execution, they gave the 

enemy 
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enemy an opportunity to take them at a difad vantage. CHAP. 
And while the army were at a lofs for want of diftind xxxi. 
orders, fome of their generals commanding the fig- 
nal of battle to be given, and others a retreat to be 
founded, theVeientes very feafonably for their pur- 
pofe fell upon them j and having put them into dif* 
order, obliged them to fly for fanduary to their camp 
which was hard by. By this means their difgrace 
was more confiderable than the lofs they fuftained. 
However the ftate, as it was unacquainted with fuch 
difafters, and in great afftidion, exprefled it’s averfion. 
to the government of military tribunes, demanded 
a didator, and feemed to put their whole confidence 
in that officer. But as they were for fome time di¬ 
verted from this by a fuperflitious fear, that a didator 
could not be aufpicioufly nominated but by a conful, 
they confulted the augurs, who removed that fcrupls. 

A. Cornelius named Mamercus fEmilius didator, Mamercus 
who in his turn named him general of the horfe. So 
that as foon as the circumftances of the ftate required 1 a r * 
a man of true merit to be placed at the helm, the 
punifhment inflided by the cenfcrs could have no 
influence to prevent their chufing a fupreme magi- 
ftrate out of a family which had been unjuftly dif- 


graced. 


The Veientes elated by their fuccefs fent 


embafladors to all the nations of Hetruria; and though 
they could not, by boafting that they had routed 
three Roman generals in one battle, prevail with any 
of thefe ftates openly to efpoufe their caufe, yet the 
hopes of plunder brought them volunteers from all 
parts. The Fidenates were the only people that 
chofe to renew the hoftilities *, and as if they had 
thought it unlawful to commence a war without fome 
heinous crime, as they had formerly put to death the 
Roman ambafladors, fo having upon this occaffon 
fir ft polluted their arms with the mafiacre of their 


colony at Fidense, they joined the Veientes. 


Upon 


this the principal men of the two nations confulted 
together-, whether they fhould make Veii or Fidense 


3 


the 
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CHAP, the feat of the war *, and having agreed that Fidenas 
xxxi. was th e mo ft proper {bene, the Veientes paffed the 

Tiber, and tranfported the war to that place. This 
raifed a great confirmation at Rome, therefore hav¬ 
ing recalled from Veil their army which was much 
dejecfted on account of the late mifcarriage, they 
pitched a camp before the Colline gate, pofted armed 
men round their walls, proclaim’d a vacation in the 
forum, and Ihut up the ihops, fo that in every re- 
fped: it refembled a camp more than a city. 

CHAP. THEN the di<5htor fending public criers through 
xxxii. all the ftreets, fummoned the people while they were 

in this fright to afiembly, and reprov’d them 44 for 
44 fuffering their minds to be fo much alarmed at the 
44 moft inconfiderable frowns of fortune, that they 
44 fhould, upon receiving a fmall lofs, which after 
44 all was not owing to the bravery of the enemy, nor 
44 the ill behaviour of the Roman army, butadiffe- 
44 rence which prevail’d among their commanders, 
44 be afraid of the Veientes, an enemy they had fix 
“ times conquered, or the city of Fidenae, which 
46 they had a!moft taken oftner than they had laid 
44 fiege to it. The Romans and their enemies were 
64 the lame they had been for fo many ages, with 

, 44 the fame meafure of courage and ftrength of body, 

44 as well as the fame arms they had before. He 

44 was alfo the fame Mamercus iEmilius, who in 

44 the fame character of di<5lator, had routed the 

44 united armies of the Veientes, Fidenates and Fa- 

44 lifci at the battle of Nomentum. And A. Cor- 

Ct nelius, who in the charafter of military tribune, 

44 had in the former war {lain Lars Tolumnius king 

44 of the Veientes, in the fight of both armies, and 

44 brought the opima fpolia into the temple of Jupi- 

44 ter Feretrius, would now, in the ftation of gene- 

44 ral of the horfe, exert the fame bravery in battle, 

44 which he had difcovered on that occafion. They 

iS ought therefore in taking their arms to remember, 

44 that 
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Ci that triumphs, fpoils and vidtory were on their CHAP. 
te fide, whilft the enemy had nothing on theirs but xxxii. 

“ the heinous crimes of murdering ambafladors con- 
“ trary to the law of nations, the maflacre of the 
ct Roman colony at Fidenae, in a time of profound 
ct peace, the breach of treaties, and feven unfuc- 
“ cefsful rebellions. When both armies fhould once 
“ take the field, he was very confident, the joy of 
l£ their mo ft impious enemies on account of the dif- 
“ grace which had befallen the Roman army would 
be but fhort, and the people of Rome would be 
<l fully fatisfied, how much better they had deferv- 
“ ed of the ftate, who had created him dictator a 
“ third time, than they who becaufe he put an end 
ct to the kingdom of the cenfors, had caft a flur 
“ upon his fecond didtatorfhip.” Having pronoun¬ 
ced thisfpeech, and made proper vows, he marched 
with his army, and pofted himfelf on this fide of 
Fidenae, having his camp flanked on the right by 
the mountains and on the left by the Tiber. He 
ordered T. Quindtius Pennus, his lieutenant general, 
to take pofleflion of the mountains, and pofted him¬ 
felf upon that ridge which lay conceal’d behind the 
rear of the enemy’s army. Next day when the He- 
trurians, elated with their fuccefs in the former en¬ 
gagement, which was more owing to the favorable 
opportunity than their own behaviour in battle, drew 
out their army, he waited a little till the fpies 
brought him notice that Quindlius had poflefs’d 
himfelf of an eminence near the caftle of Fidenae, 
and then having fet up his ftandard and drawn 
up his infantry, led them up at full fpeed to attack 
the enemy. Mean time he commanded the general 
of the horfe not to engage without orders, becaufe 
he would give him a fignal when he fhould have oc- 
cafion for the afliftance of his cavalry, and then he 
hop’d the remembrance of his combat with king 
Tolumnius, the rich oblation he had offered upon 
that occafion, and the thoughts of Romulus and Ju« 

i piter 
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CHAP, piter Feretrius, would infpire him with refolution. 
xxxii. The legions on both fides fought with great fury. 

All w hile the Romans, as they were k animat¬ 
ed with the keeneft refentment, infulted their ene¬ 
mies with the opprobrious names of impious Fide- 
nates and pilfering Veientes, upbraided them with 
the breach of treaties, the bloody murder of their 
ambafTadors, the inhuman mafTacre of their colony, 
their treachery in friendfhip and cowardice in open 
war, and thus gave full vent to their indignation by 
words as well as deeds. 


End of the First Volume. 
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A. 

A borigines , the various 

derivations of the 
word, Page 6 Note k. 
make a league with the 
Trojans, 7. attacked by 
Turnus,and lofe their king 
Latinus, ibid, united with 
the Trojans under a com¬ 
mon name, 8. See AEneas 
and Trojans. 

jfccenji, who were compre¬ 
hended under that name, 
80.». 

Accius , Navius, cuts afunder 
a whetftone with a razor, 
70. a ftatue ere&ed for 
him and conjecture about 
his ftature, ibid. a. See 
augurs and augury. 
Jf?ium y bztt\e of, the temple 
of Janus fhut after it, 36. 
Adriatic fea , 5. it's modern 
name, ibid, c . 
dEbuiius 3 Titus, eledted con- 
fui and declared general 
of horfe a 144.. bis 


counter with a Lantine ge¬ 
neral, ibid. 

Mbutius Lucius, chofen con- 
ful, 229. dies of the 
plague, 230. 

—-—PofthumiusCornicen, 
eledfced conful, 3 62. 

. . MarcusElva, one of 

the three commiflioners 
appointed to lead a colony 
to Ardea, 361. 

--— Pofthumius declared 

general of horfe, 379. 

JEcetra. See Eceirans. 

aE diles , the nature of their 
office apd the time of it’s 
infticution, 311. b . the 
head of him who injured 
them devoted to deflruc- 
tion, 310. appointed keep¬ 
ers of the decrees of the 
fenate, 311. commanded 
to engrave and hang up in 
the forum the xii tables of 
Roman laws, 315. are or¬ 
dered to take care whac 

♦ 

gods fhould be -Worffiip- 
ed, 39 6. 


M di U% 



INDEX. 


JEdtles Cereales, their office 
and creation, 3 11. 

•-Curule, reafon of the 

appellation, 311. b. their 
office, ibid, 

JEgerta , fee Kuma Pompilius. 

/Einilius L. in his firft con- 
fulate obtains a complete 
victory over the Volfci, 
183. in his fecond, routs 
and forces the V eientes to 
fue for peace, 198. chofen 
conful a third time, 193. 

— -Mamercus, military 

tribune with confular pow¬ 
er, 370. made dictator, 
372. triumphs over the 
Veientes, 376. appointed 
dictator a fecond time, 
381. reduces the privileges 
of the cenfor’s office, 382. 
degraded from his tribe by 
thecenfors, 383. notwith¬ 
standing he is foon after 
nominated dictator, 397. 
a remarkable fpeech of his, 
when Rome was alarmed 
at fome dilafters in war, 
^98, & feq. See Certfor 
and CcnforfrAp. 

— Tiberius, elected 
conful, 213. his exploits 
againil the Sabines, 215. 
in his fecond confulate fup- 
ports the Agrarian law, 
221. 

neas, fon of Anchifes and 
Venus, the reafons of his 
getting quarter from the 
Greeks, 5. comes into 
Macedonia, Sicily and Ita¬ 
ly, ibid. & feq. a ler.gue 

concluded between him 

* 

and Latinus, who gives 
him his daughter in mar¬ 


riage, 7. builds Laviniumj 
ibid, defeats Turnus and 
Mezentius, 7, 8. unites 
the Trojans and Aborigi¬ 
nes under one name. 8. 

9 

his death, place of inter¬ 
ment and name whereby 
he was called when deifi¬ 
ed, 9. 

SEqui, fituation of their 
country, and the names 
given them by different 
authors, 162. a. make in- 
curfions upon the Latine 
territories, ibid, defeated 
by the conful Vecufius, 
164., a quarrel and fmart 

engagement between them 
and the Volfci, 1 So. be- 
fiege Ortona, 185. harafs 
the Latines, 195, 203. 
pillage the Roman domi¬ 
nions, 210. defeated by 
the conful QuinCtius, 213. 
break the peace granted 
them by Fabius, 222. in- 
fult his meffengers and re¬ 
proach the Roman army, 
223. make an irruption 
into the Roman lands, 2 24. 
fall into an ambufeade, 
ibid, inveft the conful Sp. 
Furius in his camp, and 
are defeated by the pro- 
conful QuinCtius, 226. & 
feq. in conjunction with 
the Volfci, pillage the 
lands of the Romans and 
Hernici, 229, 230. carry 
the war to Tufculum, and 
defeat the Roman allies in 
the valley of Alba, 23 r. 
defeated, 233. renew hof- 
tilities, 237, 256.,defeated 
in two fignal battles by 

D d 3 Q. Fa. 


* 


INDEX. 

% - 


Q.. Fabius, and made 

pafs under the yoke, 2 


• 57 } 

and 


A * 

take Ortona, and are rout¬ 
ed by the conful Horatius, 
267, 2 ( 58 . rebel again and 
are defeated by the conful 
Valerius, 3 1 8, 6c feq. meet 
the fame fate from Quine- 
tius, 335. and from the 
dictator Tubertus, 386—• 
392. obtain a truce for 
eight years, 394. 


< 5 . $tys Sylviusj 7. Capy 
Sylvius, 8. C.apetus Sy.lvi 
us, ,9. Tiberinus Sylvius 
10. Agrippa Sylvius, 11, 
Romulus Sylvius, 12. A- 


ventinus, 13. Procas the 
father of Numitor andA- 
mulius, 9, ro, 14-. the or¬ 
der of veflal virgins took 
it’s rife thence, 3 9. the ex- 
ad duration of that city, 
ibid, prodigy there, 59. 
See Albans. 


/Equicolcs , the fituation of Albans , ravage 
their country, 62, b. the . dominions, . 


form ufed 


of 


demanding 


bans , ravage the Roman 
dominions, 42. a league 
made between the two na¬ 
tions. a.6. the terms and 


/Eta 


pied from them, 62. 


Agrarian laws, the fir It time 
they were brought upon 
the carpet, 181. occaiion 
great difturbances, ibid. & 
feq. 224, 244, 247, 251, 


6c feq. See Cajjius Sp. 
Agones , who. See Sacrifice. 
Agrippa , fon of Tiberinus, 1 o. 
A ha la, C. See Set-villus C. 
Ahala. 

Alba Sylvius, fon of Latinus 
Sylvius and 5th king of 
Alba, 10. 

*--—Valiev of, the Roman 

* y 

.allies defeated there, Z3 1. 
—-Mount. See Alba 


P 


who. 


ce. 


Mount 


See 


Longa. 


Alba 


and peopled, 9.. whence to 
called, ibid. a. it’s fitua- 
ation and modern name, 
ibid, the order and fuc- 


tions, 4 6. the terms and 
condition of this league, 
ibid. 6c feq. the combat 
and defeat of their cham¬ 
pions, 47, 49. become 
fubjed to the Romans, 
ibid, the treachery and 
punifhment of their gene¬ 
ral, 52,5 6. are traniplant- 

ed to Rome, 5< 5 , 57?' add 
greatly to the ftrength of 
Rome, whereof they were 
made citizens, 57, 58. re¬ 
quired to perform their 
religious worfhip, accord¬ 
ing to their own country 
rites, 59. 

Albinus , L. one of the two 
firft tribunes of the peo¬ 
ple, 168. 

Albula , the courle and mo¬ 
dern name of this noted 
river, 10, b. made the 
boundary between the La- 
tines and Hetrurians, 10. 


ceilion of it’s kings, viz. Algidum , fituation and dif- 


1. Afcanius, 2. Sylvius, 3. 


./Eneas 

Sylvius 


' . * 

5. Alba S'y 


tance of that city from 
Rome, 223. a. 

Alienas, L. /Edile of the 


2 


people 
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people profecutes Veturius, Antemna , it’s fituation, 20. b . 

269. Aniemnates , come to fee the 

Alps , the extent rtf thefe new city of Rome, 2©. 

mountains, 5. refent the rape of their 

Altarj that of Jupiter Rlicius, Women, 22. defeated by 

dedicated bv Nu'ma Pom- the Romans, 23. 


Jiltary tnat or jupicer imicius, women, 22. defeated by 

dedicated by Nu'ma Pom- the Romans, 23. 

piliti's, 4!. Antenor , why he receives 

Amcridla, taken from the quarter from the Greeks, 
L'atiries, 72,, 5. expeile’d Paphlagohia, 

Amulius expells his brother, comes into Italy, ibid, 
whofe fon's he kills, and Antias Valerius, his minute 


makes his daughter a veftal, computation of the Ro- 
10. his death, ij. See mans and Herriici (lain in 

Nuthi'tor, Rhea Sylvia, Re- the d88th year of Rome, 

mus, &c. 228 . 

Ancilia, a delcription ofthefe Antiates, their troops dif- 
ftiields, 40. g. miffed With marks of dif- 

Ancus Marcius, chofen king, grace, 229. 

* 61. bis firft care, ibid, real Anlium taken by the Ro- 
temper of this prince, 62. mans, 210; a Roman co- 


Ancus Marcius, chofen king, 
* 61. his firft care, ibid, real 
temper of this prince, 62. 
eftablifiies military regula¬ 
tions, ibid, takes Polito- 
riii/m, and tranfplants it’s 


lony fent thither, 221. it’; 
fituation and modern name 
ibid. b. fufpe< 5 ted, 225. 


citizens to Rome, 64. de- Antonius , T. Merenda, de¬ 


feats the Latines, and in¬ 
corporates them with the 
Romans, ibid., adds the 
hill Janiculus, builds a 
bridge over the Tyber, a 
publick prifon and the ci¬ 
ty (Dftia, 6 5. digs the Fof- 


cemvir, 280, 291. 

Apollinaris Circus, 323. 

Apollo , a temple, why dedi¬ 
cated to him, 383. who 
performed the office of de¬ 
dication, 39 3. See C. Ju- 


fa Quiritium, and enhilges App 
the temple of JuplterTe- £- 


• • + ~ ~ ~ ' 
Hus. - 

pari tors, taken from the 
Hetriirians, 18. whence 
the word is derived and 


retrius, ibid, puts great the word is derived 

confidence in Tarquihius what their office, ibid, 

Prifcus, 67. his character, fent to diftrain the fena 
ibid. effects, 285. 

Amo, the courfe and modern Appeal to the people from 


bid. b. 


fent to diftrain thefenators 
effects, 285. 


name of this river, 52. a. 
the Sabines defeated on 
the banks of it, 71. as 


judgment of magiftrates, 
allowed by law, 126. re¬ 
vival of the law concern- 


were the Veientes by S. 
Fidenas, 372. 

Annals quoted, 204, 233. 


mg 

31°. 


the right of app 


Appiolcs, conje&ur 
Dd4 


fituation 


1 
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INDEX 


fituation, 6%. b. 

Appius]uYmSy eleded tribune 
of the people, 309. 

Appius. See Claudius . 

Appromus , C. elected tribune 
of the people, 309. 

Aquillil , their con fpi racy, 
118. difcovered, 119. ex¬ 
ecuted, 120. 

Aquilius , C. elected con¬ 
ful, 181. 

Maxima, dedicated by 
Evander to Hercules, 16. 
where it ftood, and the 
ufe made of it, ibid. e. 

Arcadia , the fituation of this 
country, and whence To 

called, r 2. b. 

Arcadians , devout worfhip- 
pers of the god Pan. See 
Pan. 

Ardea , a city of the Rutuli, 
104.. is befieged, ibid, 
caufe of the liege, ibid, 
a civil war there, 357. the 
caufe of it, ibid. & feq. 
environed by the Volfci, 
359. the diftradions there 
compofed, 360. a colony 
fent thither, 362. 

Ardenies, fubmit a difpute 

between them and the A- 

* 

ricini, to the arbitration 
of the Romans, 335. 
Revolt on account of 
the injurious fentence 
palled in this affair, 340. 
fend ambalfadors to Rome 
to complain of that wrong, 
354. difmiJfed with marks 
of refpedf, ibid, the trea¬ 
ty with them renewed, ibid, 
their land reftored to them, 
36(, 362. the artifice the 

eonfuls ufed to bring this 


about, ibid. 

ArdomuSy A. conful, 269. 

Arget, what, 42. whence the 
word is derived, ibid. b. 

Argiletuml) 36. 

Aricia , from whom fo call¬ 
ed, 92. b. it’s fituation and 
modern name, ibid. Por- 
fena fends his fon to be- 

fiege it, r 36. 

Aricians. See Aricini. 

Ariciniy defeat the Hetrurh 
ans, 137. their conteft 
with the Ardeates about a 
diftrid of land. See Ar t 

deates. 

AriJlodemuSy the tyrant, 147, 
170. 

Armor Roman, 79, b t c, d , e, 

Armsy what fort the Romans 
ufed, 79./, £. 180. m. all 
able to bear them lifted, 
226. kept by the publick 
and given out as occafion 
required, 245. See n. b. 

ibid. 

Army , Roman, why fuffers 
itfelf to be beat, 21 o, 211. 

Arfiay a ftrange voice heard 
in this wood, 123. 

Arunsy brother of Lucumo, 
his death, 66 . 

—>——Tarquinius, fon of 
Prifcus, his temper, 85. 
fecretly murdered by his 
wife, 86. See Tullia. 

—-Tarquinius, fon of 

Lucius, fent to confult the 
oracle at Delpbos, 102. 
killed in a combat with 
the conful Brutus, 123. 

--—Son of Porfena, fent 

on an expedition againft 
the Aricians, 136". 

Arunci. See Aurunci. 

Arufpexy 


INDEX. 


Arujpex. See Harufpex. 
A/camus , fun of ./Eneas and 
Lavinia, 7. founds Alba 
Longa, 9. 

Afylum , appointed by Ro¬ 
mulus, 18. 

A/per. See Trebontus L. Af- 

per. 

Athens , deputies from Rome 
fent thither to copy the 
laws of Solon, 270. See 

and Solon. 

Atiliusy L. firft military tri¬ 
bune with confular power, 

353. 

Jtiniusy Tib. his dream con¬ 
cerning the great games, 

*74* 

Atratinus. See Sempronius , 
yf. and L. Atratinus. 

Atta CJaufus, his removal to 
Rome, 139. founds a tribe 
at Rome, ibid. See Clau¬ 
dius Appius and Claudian 

tribe. 

Attius Tullus. See Tullus 
Atiius. 

Atys. See Alba Longa. 
Aventinusy Sylvius, 12 king 
of Alba, 10. killed by 

thunder, ibid. '■ 

Aventine hill, the derivation 
of the name, 4.1, k. an 
altar dedicated on it, 41. 
firft joined to Rome, 64. 
it’s Situation and modern 
name, ibid. d. meetings 
in the night held upon ir, 
159. the Roman armies 
mutiny and encamp on it, 
3 o 1. & feq. 

Augur Sy by whom firft infti- 
tuted, 347. their office 
and extenfive power, 34, 
f. remove a icruple con¬ 


cerning the eledfion qf 
dictators, 397. great ho¬ 
nor derived to them. See 

Augury. 

Augury , it’s rife, 34,/. great 
honor derived to it by an 
adtion of Adtius Navius, 

7 °. 

Aurunciy two Latine colo¬ 
nies revolt to them, 140. 
war begun againft them, 

ibid. 

AufpiceSy publick and private, 
342. what, and their ori¬ 
gin, ibid. b. 

• t 

B. 

Atiijhed wen , feize the 
Capitol. See 5 /^ zw and 

Capitol. 

Banijhmenty two forts of it 
in ufe among the Romans, 
348. n. b. 

Barbatus. See ghiinftiuSy T. 
Barbatus. 

Bona Fidesy a yearly feffival 
inffituted to her, 42. Dio- 
nyfius Halicarnaflus, his 
remarks on that inftitution. 
See Nun? a Pompilius and 
Dion. Dal. 

Brutusy L. Junius, why fo 
furnamed, 103. counter¬ 
feits the fool, ibid, his 
great abilities, ibid, his be¬ 
havior at Delphos, ibid, 
eledted conful by the pre- 
fedt of the city, 11 o. has 
the fafces firft carried be¬ 
fore him, 114. obliges the 
people to take an oath 
againft kings, 116. per- 
fuades his collegue to leave 
Rome, ibid, his remark- 




1 
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* 

able behavior at the 'ex¬ 
ecution of his fons, 120. 


is killed' in a combat With 
Aruns Tarquinius, 123. 
buried with great pomp, 
124. the ladies mourn a 
whole year tor him, ibid. 




ubentum, 141. n. a. 


Burial \ denied to a Icing of 
Rome, 90. by whom, ibid; 
Bujhel , Roman, what it con¬ 
tained, 396. n. d. 



C Acus , his. theft of Her¬ 
cules’s cows difcover- 
ed, .1.5. (lain, id. . _ 
Cacilius , T. one of the firft 
military tribunes with con- 
fular power, 353. 
Caditius, L. tribune of the 
people, arraigns the conful 
Servilius, 2©r. & feq. 
Canina, it’s fituation uncer¬ 
tain, 20. c. 

Caninenfes , go to Rome to 
fee the (hows, 20. why 
make War on the Romans, 
22. defeated by Romulus, 
ibid, lofe their king, ibid. 
Care, defcription and mo¬ 
dern name of this city, 7. 
c. traditions concerning it, 
ibid.' See Carite csra , 

A 

Carries Babul a, and Ce¬ 
remonies. 

Car it a cera y meaning of 
that expreflion, 7. c. 
Carries tabula , whence fo 
called, 7. c. 

Cafo Duilius, created decem¬ 
vir, 280. 

—--—QuinCtius, whence fo 
called, 239. a. his violent 


? t 


\ 

J 


oppofitrdti to the Agrarian 

. law, 240,' &; feq. His prb- 
fecution,' ibid, great inte- 
reft made to fa've him from 


' * \ / 


condemnation,- * 241 . & 

feq. a particular charge 
brought again ft him, 242. 
his father’s remonltrance 
againft his imprifo'nmeht, 
.243. cohidetahed and goes 
inro exile, ibid. Volfcius 
convided of and con¬ 


demned for blearing falfe 
witnefs again'fthirh, 267. 
See Aulus Vir.ginilis , and 
M. Volfcius Pi fior. 

Cafo , to Whom this furname 
was commonly given, 

239. <7. 

Calpnr'nius Pifo. SeePifa. 
Carneria , a Latine city taken 
by the Romans, 72. con¬ 
jectures about it’s fituati¬ 
on, ibid./ 1 . 

Camp , Roman, it’s form, 
divifion and gatfcs, 376. e. 
Campus Martius, whence fo 
called, 119. defcription of 

it, ibid. a. 

Candidates , Why perfons fu- 
ing for ad office were ,fo 
called, 38 ‘j.'a. 

• Canuleius , tribune of the 
people, propofes inter-mar¬ 
riages of patricians and 
plebeians, 340. his fpeech 
in oppofition to the con- 

' fuls, 344. & feq. 

Cdpcna , one of the gates of 
Rome, why fo called, 
49 a. it’s modern name, 

ibid. 

Capet us Sylvius, eighth king 
of Alba, jo. 

Capital crimes , Tarquinius 

the 
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the Proud, xeferves the 
cognizance of them to 
Jhimfelf, 90. 

Capitol , Romulus carries the 
firft opima fpolia into it, 
23. dedicates a temple to 
Jupiter Ferecrius in it, 
ibid, the habitation of the 
Sabines, 64.. particular de- 
fcription of it, 97. feized 
by flaves and exiles, 24.5. 
-recovered, 250. purified 
on afccount of a prodigy, 
267. • ' 

Capita line hill, why fo called, 
25. b . it’s other names, 

ibid. 

Capitolinas. See ^ ) uin£lius , 
and P. Sejlius Capitolinas. 

Capys Sylvius, the fevench 
king of Rome, 10. 

Carmenta , mother of Even¬ 
der, 16. whence fo called, 

ibid, c. 

Carmentalis , one of the gates 
of Rome, from whom it 
got this name, 197. 

Carthaginians, fend an army 
to Sicily, 393. See n. a. 
ibid. 

Cajjius, Sp. takes inconjunc- 
tion with his collegue, Po- 
metia by ftorm, in his firft 
confulate, 14.0, 141. tri¬ 
umphs, ibid, general of 
horfe to the firft dictator, 
14.2. canful a 2d time, 
ib8. firft propofes the A- 
grarian law, in his 3d con- 
lulate, 181. condemned 
and put to death why, 182, 
183. . 

Ca/lor, a temple vowed to 
him, 14 .6. and confecrat- 
ed, 183. 


Ceahus, tribune of the peo¬ 
ple, complains of the an- 
deferved death of Mselius, 

' 37 °- 

-T. firft military tri¬ 
bune with confular pow¬ 
er, 373. - 

Celeres, 3 00 firft chofen as a 
body-guard to Romulus, 

- 3 o. the nature of this corps, 
ibid. b. See Centuries. 

Cenon , a city of the Antiates 
taken, 2 16. 

Cenfors , who were the firft, 
and why they were chofen 
for that office, 357. de¬ 
grade Mamercusfrom his 
tribe, 383. 

Cenforjhip , it’s firft inftituti- 
on and authority, 355'. a. 
&c feq. the privileges and 
duration of it reduced, 
382. 

Cenjus, -inftituted, and the 
people divided by it into 
daffes and centuries, 78. 
& feq. held, 225, 256. 
completed, 260. held in 
Villa publica, 380. 

Centuries , three of knights 

enrolled, 27. ten formed 

•» 

out of the Albans, 58. 

- alteration made in them by 
Tarquin, 70. the people 

■ divided into centuries, 79. 
6c feq. 

Centuria prterogativa. See 
Co?nitia by Centuries. 

Centurions , derivation of the 
name and office, 96. c. 
firft centurion his com¬ 
mand, ibid. b. 157. pu- 
niHied by Appius Claudius, 
21 2. 


Ceremony , 


I N D 

, Cerembny\ how religious rites 
came to be termed cere¬ 
monies, 7.. c. 

Ceres , the ftatue, and in- 
fcription, eredted to that 
goddefs by the father of 
Sp. Caflius, 182. decrees 
of the fenate ordered to be 
kept in her temple, 311. 

Cincinnatus. See Quinftius 
T. Cincinnatus. 

Circaum 3 where it ftood 3 
102. c. it's modern name 3 
177. a. 

Circe , goddefs. See Mamili - 

us Tufculanus . 

Circei. See Circaum. 

Circus Apoilinaris. See A- 
pollinaris Circus. 

Flaminius. See Fla- 
minian meadows. 

——Maximus, fir ft mark¬ 
ed out, 69. defcription of 
at, ibid. c. galleries erected 
in it, 101. 

City tribes. See Tribes. 

Citizens , their rank and or- 
rier, and by whom dif- 
tinguifiicd, 78, 79. 

Clajjic , why fome writers 
have that epithet, 277 . b. 

Claudian tribe, lands affigned 
them on the other fide the 
Anio, 139. See b. ibid, 

Claudius App. formerly At- 
ta Claufus, flies from Re- 
gillutn to Rome with a 
great number of clients, 
139. made a fenator, ibid, 
elected conful, 14.7. fides 
with the fenators, 156. 
ftrenuoufly fupports the 
dignity of his office and 
majefty of the patricians, 
158. his expedient in quelR 


E X. 

ing the Seditions of the 

, people, 161. his fpeech 

to the fenate, ad vifing them 
how to manage the tri¬ 
bunes, 186. 

--fon of App. Claudius, 

as great an enemy to the 
commoners as his father, 
207. chofen conful by the 
fathers, ibid, his violent 
difpute with Ltetorius a- 
bout the election of the 
tribunes, 208. & feq. fent 
againft the Volfcians, 210. 
fo much hated by his ar¬ 
my, that they chufe rather 
to be conquered, than to 
conquer, ibid. &c feq. for 
which he decimates it, 
212. his extraordinary be¬ 
havior at his trial afto- 
nifhes his very enemies, 
214., dies, ibid. 

—-one of the firft col¬ 

lege of decemvirs, 271. 
his ambition to continue 
in office, 279, 280. his 
arbitrary behaviour, 280, 
281. his luftful defign a- 
gainft Virginia, which 
proves as fatal in the event 
as the rape and murder of 
Lucretia, 293 to 300. 
forced to fteal out of the 
forum, 300. cited to his 
trial, 312. his fpeech im¬ 
ploring the protection of 
the people, 313. his uncle 
C. Claudius foiicits the fa¬ 
vor of the people in his be¬ 
half, 315. imprifoned, 316'. 
kills himfelf, ibid. 

•-C. fon of Appius, 

made conful, 244.. the 
capitol feized by exiles and 

{laves 
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Saves in' his confulate, Cluftum , it’s fituation and 


245. & 


Claudius the decemvir. 

-Cicero tribi 

fecutes Romilius 
ful, 269. See Romilius 


modern name, 127, See 
Porfena . 

See Appins Codes Horaf. faves Rome by 


Appius Clau 


f Appins Clau 



s decemvir 

claims Virg 


his 


203. goes in baniih 


menttoTibur, 3 

Claufus A tea. See App 

dins. 

Cloacina Venus, tern] 

2 99 - . . 

Cloelia. a Roman virgin 


of. 


defending the bridge Sub- 
licius, 128. bravelyfuftains 
alone the attack of the He- 
trurians, 129. leaps in his 
armor into the Tiber, and 
comes fafe to his country¬ 
men, 130. a ftatue ereded 
to his honor in the Comiti- 
um, ibid, as much land 
given him, as he could en¬ 
circle with a plough in one 
day, ibid. 

Coelius mount, added to the 
city by Tullus Hoftilius, 


a- 


hoftage with king Porfena, who built his palace on it, 

57. given to the Albans,64. 
Cohort , the number of men 
in a cohort, 228. a. and 
number of cohorts in a 

% 

legion, ibid. 

Collatia, a town of the Sa- 


fwims 

midft 

nemy, 135 


queftrian 


ereded 


Cloeliij enrolled among the 
fenators, 58. 

Cloelius Gracchus, general of bines, 72. it’s iituation, 


the AEq 


invades the 


Roman lands, and 


their 


fladors 


261. 

Q. 

265, 


266. 


Q 


H7 


T. Siculus, appoint¬ 
ed triumvir to lead the co¬ 
lony to Ardea, 362. 
Cluilian ditch, why fo called, 
44. Coriolanus pitches his 


JEq 


77 


ibid. a. 

Collatinus , L. Tarquin, huf- 
band to Lucretia, 104. 
extols the merit of his 
wife to the Tons of Tar- 
quinghe proud, ibid, deed¬ 
ed conful after the expul- 
fion of the kings, 110. 
prevailed on to rehgn the 
confulate and leave Rome 
becaufe of his name, 116, 
117. See Lucretia and Bru¬ 
tus. 

Colony , neceflfary obfervations 


* 


Volicians belieges Ardea, on the Roman colonies, 


359 


routed and led in 


102. a. 


G 


the 


cpnful, 360. 


C 


king 


of 


ba 


fettled at Alba Lon¬ 
ga, 9. at Ardea, 362. Cir- 


cseum, 102 


Cora, 


140. 


43. dies in his camp, 44 


Fidense, 


I 


t 
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Fidense, 3 71. Nbrba, r 70., 
Fometia, 140.. Segnia, 5 6. 
Velitrse, 170. 

Columen,, it’s modern name* 
258. b. 

Combat , the famous one be- 
twixt the Curiatii and Ho- 
ratii, 47. & feq. 

Cominim Pofthumius, conful, 
14.1. commands^ in the 
war againft the Voifci, 
169. 

Comitia by centuries, infii- 
tuted, 79. a full account 
of them, 277. b. and 353. 
b. 

Comitia by tribes, 2,07, 210. 

Comltium , derivation of the 
word, 70. 

Company , Roman, what num¬ 
ber it confifted of, 95. a. 

Conferipti patres, Roman fe¬ 
ll a tors fo called and why, 
114. ibid. 

Confidius, Q. tribune of the 
people, a great ftickler for 
the Agrarian law, 201. 
cites Menenius to take his 
trial, ibid. 

Confualia , games appointed 
by Romulus, 20. why fo 
called and the manner of 
their celebration, ibid. b. 

Confuls firft created, no, 
their power, office, and 
the qualifications required 
in a candidate, ibid. a. at¬ 
tended with the fafees, 114. 
government by confuls 
transferred to decemvirs, 
271. reftored, 309. their 
power conveyed to military 
tribunes, 353; 

Cora and, Pometia , Roman 
colonies revolt to the Au- 
runci, 440. Se£ Pamelia* 


Cor bio, a- city of the 
21 6. 

Corinth , a defeription of it y ' 
87. a . it’s modern name, 
ibid. ■ Corinthian brafs 
what ? ibid. 

Coriolanus C. Marcius, his 
gallant behavior at the 
fiegeof Corioli, 168,169. 

- a profeffed enemy of tri¬ 
bunes, 171. being con¬ 
demned by them, he takes 
refuge among the Volfci, 
ibid, and-73.. they chufe 
him their leader againft 
the Romans, 177. pitches 
his camp within five miles 
of Rome, ibid, prevailed 
on by his mother and chil¬ 
dren to withdraw his ar¬ 
my, 179,180. dies, ibid. 

Cornelius A. quseftor, cites 
Volfcius to his trial, 279. 

A. pontifex, 388. 

A. Cofliis, military 
tribune, 374. kills king 
Tolumnius at the head of 
his army, 375. the next to 
Romulus who gained the 
fpoliaopima, 376. conful, 
395. military tribune with 
confular power, 396. ge¬ 
neral of thehorfe, 397. 

C. Maluginenfis. See' 
Maluginenfis. 

M. lent to Algidum 


3 


29 


Servius, conful, 183. 
Servius, h igh - prieft 


of Romulus, 270 
Corniculum . 72. b. 


Cojfus. See Cornelius A. Ccf- 



Gqvj 


Prodigy, 


that fpok 


See 


Graff 


f 
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Craftus, L. Pap. See L. Pa 

pirius Craftus. 

Creditors . See Debtors. 

/ » w t • • * 

Cremera , a river falling into 

the Tiber, 1 197. £. 

Creufa , wife of ^neas, 7, 

<• 

what? 173. ^7. who 
fubje&ed to that punifh- 
mentjjbid. 

Croton , -it’s fituation, 34..?. 
Cruft umeriwn, a town of the 
■ Sabines, 72’ 

Cmjhimini , go to fee Rome, 
20. wage Avar for the rape 
of their virgins, 22. con¬ 
quered, 24. 

Cruftuminurn. See Cruftu- 

rnini. 

Cnitrarii. See Sacrifice. 
Cum*,-'* 28. it’s fituation, 

ibid. a. 

Curatius P. conful, 270. de¬ 
cemvir, 27.1. 

£V«, 3 4. it’s modem name, 

ibid. a. ' ' - 

Curies, people of Rome di¬ 
vided into. thirty. Cufise, 

• / ^ % 

27. See b. ibid. 

Curiatii, Alban princes, 
made fenators by Romu¬ 
lus, 58. 

Curiatii , brother combatants. 
See Horatii. 

Curio Maximus, who, 231.' c. 
Curiones Minores, who,ibid. 
Curtius C. conful, 340. great 
commotions in Rome in 
his confulate, 340. & feq.‘ 

•-Mettus, puts the Ro¬ 

mans to flight, 25. beat 
back by Romulus, 2 6, why 

the Curtian lake called af- 

% 

4 4 

ter him, 27. 

* - * • , > t 

Curule chair , what,, 1 8 . e. 
Cyprian lircer, 89. a, ibid. 
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D. 


D Jys , diviiTon. of the? 

Roman days, 38. See 


Tear 

♦ 

Debt. See Debtor 


De, 


fevere 


gain/!: 
ion of 


r ^ 

debtors, 145. afedi 
the people on that account, 

150. & feq. 

Decemvirs firft created, 271. 
their perfons facred, 310. 
their ten tables of laws ra¬ 
tified, 273. the remains of 
thefe laws, ibid, a . two 


tables added 


& 


v ^ 

fummon the fenators to 

■ 

meet, 285. lofe their cre¬ 
dit, 290. occafion a fecef- 
fion of the people, 303. 
forced to refign, 308. ba- 

nifhed, 317. SebClaudius , 

&V. and Laws. 


Decw 


the fenators on the 


death of Romulus divide 
themfelves into Decuries, 

* I W 

3 2 -. 

Decurios , who, 96. c. 
Dedication , the ceremonies 
ufed in dedicating temples, 

126. b. 

Delphi , it’s fituation and mo¬ 
dern name, 102. d. 
Demaratus , father of Tarq. 
Prifcus, 66 . 

Dialis Flamen, his office, 

38. 

Diana, a cow of enormous 

fize facrificed to her, 84. . 

_ • • 

Dictator, firft created, 142. 
his power and office,, &c.. 
ibid. a. no appeal frorri 

him, it) 1. chofen by the 
' * ' confuls 
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confute in'time of war, 
387. 

Dream of Atinius, 174. 

Duilius M. tribune of the 
people, 210. cites Appius 
Claudius before him, 214. 
chofen tribune by the ar¬ 
my, 308. makes a motion 
for creating confute from 
whom there fhould be an 
appeal, 309. his modera¬ 
tion, 317. 

Duumvirs , condemn Hora- 
tius, 50. their office, ibid. 

b. and 23 d. b. 

■ 

E. 

E Agle, takes off Lucu- 

mo’s cap, and puts it 
on again, 67. 

Ecetrans , obtain a peace, 
157. revolt to the AEqui, 
225. the fituation of their 
city, ibid. a. 

Egeria , who? 37. b. See 
Numa Pompilius. 

Egerius, Ion of Aruns, 66. 
Elicius Jupiter, an altar de¬ 
dicated to him, 41. why fo 
called, ibid. b. 

Ephefus , 83. it’s modern 
name, ibid, a, 

Eretum , a Sabine city, 262. 
ibid, a, 

Efquiline hill, added to the 
city byServius Tullius, 32. 
See d. ibid. 

EfquU'uE , Efq-gate, 131. 

it’s different names, ibid, a , 
Etruria , it’s extent and fitu¬ 
ation, 3. d. 

Etrurians defeated by Vale¬ 
rius Publicola, 123, 124. 
befiege Rome, 130. 6? 


feq. routed by the Ari- 
cians, 137. fly to Rome 
for protection, ibid, wage 
war anew, 187. refufe to 
affift the Veientes againft: 
the Romans, 381. 

Evander inftitutes the Luper- 
calia, 12. communicates 
to the Italians the know¬ 
ledge of letters, 16. b. ibid, 
kindly receives Hercules, 
ibid, dedicates an altar to 
him, 17. appoints the Por 
titiiand Pinarii,anda yearly 
facrifice in honor of him, 

ibid. 

Euagene , expelled their 
country by the Trojans, 5 „ 

Exile. See Banijhment. 

Extifpex . See Harufpex. 

F. 

Abian family, fignalize 
themfelves in the war a- 
gainft the Veientes, 190, 
191. undertake the war 
againft the Veientes at their 
own expence, 196. three 
hundred and fix, all patri¬ 
cians, cut off, 199. one 
boy of the whole family 
only remained, ibid, the 
confulfhip continued in 
their family, 184. 

Fabius Pidtor, an old hifto- 
rian quoted, 82. 

«—»-Quindtius, fucceeds 

Minucius, 267. 

■ . — Csefo, Qutcftor, 182. 
conful, 183. his fteady 
condudt, 184, 185. con¬ 
ful again, 194. 

-- - M. brother of Cefb, 

conful, 184. his expedient 
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to caufe his army to fight, 

190. his fpeech tohisfol- 
diers while he covered his 
brother’s body with his 
fhield, 191. conquers, but 
refufes a triumph becaufe 
his brother was killed, 193, 
194. his fpeech to the fe- 
nate, ibid, lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral, 390. 

Fabius, M. Vibulanusconful, 
361. lieutenant-general to 
Mam. iELmilius, 372,376. 
military tribune with con- 
fular power, 383. 

—-Q. conful, 183. run 

thro’ by a Tufcan, 191. 

--Q the only furvivor 

of the Fabian family, con¬ 
ful, 221. his expedient for 
quieting a fedition at Rome, 
ibid, commands an army 
again# the Volfci, 222, 
223. governor of the ci¬ 
ty, his fpeech again# the 
tribunes, 234, 235. em- 
baflador to the .rEqui, 261. 

——-—Q. Vibulanus, a third 
time conful, 25 6 . gains a 
complete victory over the 
Volfci, 257. decemvir, 
280. 

Falerii, Falerium, Fa life i, 
372. a. 

Famine at Rome, 170, 270. 
fo great that multitudes 
threw themfelves into the 
Tiber, 364. 

Fafces , fir# carried before 
Romulus, 17. a. what, ib. 
Brutus attended with them 
after the expulsion of the 
kings, 114. lowered to the 
people by Val. Publicola, 
124. broke by the mob, 
30c. 

FaJlij days fo called, infti- 


tuted by Numa, 38. a. See 

Kalcndar. 


Fathers , Roman fenators fo 
called, 18. and why, 19. 
See e. ibid. 

Faujiulus comes on a fhe 
wolf giving fuck to Ro¬ 
mulus and Remus, 1 r. 
educates the boys, ibid. 
Fear, temple vowed to her 
by Tuilus Hoftilius, 5 3. 

F'erentinum , the Latinesmeet 
Tarquin there, 91. See a„ 

ibid. 

Fereirius Jupiter. Seejapiter* 

Feries imperatives , what, 

228. r. 


Feronia, a goddefs, 58. deri¬ 
vation of the name, ibid, 
tradition concerning her, 

ibid.£. 

Ficana , a Latine city, 64. 
Fiffor M. Voifcius, falfly ac~ 
cufes Cxfo, 2.42. convi&> 
edand banifhed, 267. 
Ficulnean way. See Neman - 
tine-ivay. 


Fidcnce , taken by Romulus, 
29. befieged, 144. revolts 
toTolumnius, 371. befieg- 
ed and taken, 379, & feq, 
Fidenas L. Sergius conful, 
371. gains a vidtory over 
the Veientes, 372. mili¬ 
tary tribune with confular 


power, 383. conful, 395- 
Fidtnates , wage war, 28. beat, 
29, ibid, wage W’ar again 
and are conquered, 52, 53. 
and 144. & feq. revolt to 
Tolumnius and kill the 
Roman embaffitdors, 3 71 - 
conquered, 3^0, 

Fid' j bona. See Boaafiles. 


Fines , their extent, a, 394. 
Finns, furrounding Servius 
E <; Tullius’s 
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Tullius’s head. See Prodigy. 

Flamen Dialis, Quirinalis, 
Martialis, appointed by 
Numa, 38. See 3 , c. 
ibid, and 39. for their of¬ 
fices, &c. 

Flaminian circus , meadows, 
30c), 323. 

Flavoleius , M. fwears that 
he’ll return victorious from 
battle, 190. 

Focciales , the form ufed by 
them in treaties, 46. in de¬ 
claring war, 62,63. their 
original and derivation of 
the name, a. 4 6. 

Fori , in the Circus, what, 69. 

Female fortune, a temple de¬ 
dicated to her, 180. 

For it m, Romanum, Civile, 
Venale, what, 73.r. 

Cluilia, 44. Quiritium, 

6 %. 

FoJJius M. military tribune 
withconfular power, 382. 

Fulcinius C. embafTador, 
hilled by Tolumnius’s or¬ 
der, 371. a ftatue erected 
for him in theRoftra, ibid. 

Furius , Agrippa Furius, con- 
ful, 327. his conduct and 
bravery in a battle againft 
the FEqui and Voifei, 334, 
335. gains a victory over 
them, ibid. 

Farius C. Pacilus conful, 
362. cenfor, 380. mili¬ 
tary tribune, 396. 

.-L. brother to Sp. Fu- 

rius, falls glorioufly, 227. 

—-L. conful, 203. in a 

mourning habit fuppiicates 
the people, 204. 

■—--L. Meduliinus, mili¬ 

tary tribune, 384. 

--P. conful, 207. tri¬ 
umvir, 222, 


--Q. Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus creates tribunes, 308, 

■- Sex. conful, 178. 

*-Sp. conful, 184. con- 

ful, 225. befieged in his 
camp by the FEqui, 226. 
falliesout but was wound¬ 
ed and repulfed, 227. de¬ 
livered by Quindtius, ibid. 
Fufti, the fame as Furii, 225. 
Fuji us Sp. pater patratus, 4 

G. 

G Abii , betrayed to Tar- 

quinius Superbus by his 
fon Sextus, 96. &feq. 
Gabinian lands laid wafte by 

the Volfci, 232. 

Geganii , made fenators, 58. 
Geganius M. Macerinus con¬ 
ful, quells the cabals of 
the tribunes, 326. conful 
befieges the Volfci, who 
befieged Ardea, 359. makes 
them pafs under the yoke, 
360. triumphs, ibid, his 
amiable character, 361. 
cenfor, 380. 

—-Proc. Macerinus, great 

famine and troubles of the 
ftate in his confulfhip, 
362. be feq. 

- . T. conful, great fcar- 

city in his confulfhip, 169. 
General of the horfe, when 
created, 142. his office and 
authority, ibid. c. 

Genucius M. conful, 34 °* 

-T. tribune, author of 

the Agrarian law, 201. 
found dead in bishoufe,207. 

-T.decemvir, 271. 

Gown Roman. See Toga. 
Gradivus Mars. See Mars 
Grad. 

2. Flarufpe *3 


H. 
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I T Arufpex , derivation of 

the name, 5 9. a. their 
office and myfteries, ibid. 
Ha/iati . See Infantry. 

Helen , AEneas and Antenor 
propofe to fend her back, 5. 
Heneti , expelled their coun¬ 
try by the Trojans, 5. See 

*/. ibid. 

Heraclea , 34. it’s fituation, 

ibid. 

Hercules comes into Italy, 15. 
See CacuSy Evander, Po- 

titii . 

Heavens on fire. See Prp- 

Herdonius App. feizes the 
capicol, 2.45. killed, 250. 

-Turnus, his invectives 

againft Tarquin the proud, 
92, 93. fallly accufed and 
put to death, 93, 94. 
Herminius T. defends the 
bridge Sublicius with Coc- 
les, 129. lies in ambufh 
for the Hetrurians, 132. 
kills Marailius at the lake 
Regillus, 146. killed, ibid. 
Hernici , wage war, i4B.two 
thirds of their lands taken 
from them by treaty, 181. 
AEqui and Volfci pillage 
their lands, 229. & feq. 
Her fill ay wife to Romulus, 

24. 

Hetrurians. See Etrurians. 

Hog , the ceremony of killing 

a hog at the ratification of 
treaties, 47. 

Hope, temple qf, 200. 
Horatio, lifter to the three 

Horatii, 49. a tomb e- 
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reCted to her in the place 
where ffie fell, 52. See 

Horatius. 

———-Pila, where the fpoils 
of the Curiatii were hung, 

Horatii, the famous combat 
betwixt them and the Cu¬ 
riatii, 47. &feq. 

Horatius , the remaining twin 
brother kills the two Cu¬ 
riatii, 48, 49. ftabs his 

filler, 50. condemned, 
ibid, pardoned, made to 
pafs under a gallows, 51, 

52. 

. . C. conful, recalled 

from the Volfcian war, 
200. routs the iEqui, 268. 

-C. Pulvillus. See 

Pulvillus. 

•-—M. Barbatus, his 

fpeech againft the decem¬ 
virs, 286, 287. conful, his 
laws, 310, 311. marches 
againft the Sabines, 315. 
his fpeech to his foldiers, 
321. defeats the Sabines, 

323. 

P. father of the twin 
brothers. See Horatius . 
Hof ia. See Sacrifce. 

Hof ilia, what, 58. 

Hofilius Tullus, third king 
of the Romans, 42. wages 
war with the Albans, 44. 
agrees with Mettius on an 
expedient for deciding 
their differences, 45. his 
treaty with the Albans, 46, 
47. routs the Fidenates, 
52, 73. his fpeech con¬ 
cerning the treachery of 
.Mettius, 55, 56. orders 
him to be drawn afunder 
E e 2 ’ by 
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by horfes, ibid, tranfplants 
the Albans to Rome and 
demolishes Alba, 56, 57. 
adds mount Ccelius to the 
city, 57. defeats the Sa¬ 
bines, 55). becomes fuper- 
flitious, 60. burnt with his 
houfe, 6 1. 

Hojlus Hoflilius, animates 
the Romans in a battle a- 
gainft the Sabines, 25. 
killed, ibid. • 

I. 

J Aniculum Scjanicu'lus add¬ 
ed to the city by Ancus 
Marcius, 6 4. it’s modern 
name, ibid. d. taken by 
the Tufcans, 128, 129. 
Janus temple of, when built 
and for what end, 3 6 . See 
a. ibid, only twice fhut, 

ibid. 

Icilii, made fenators, 58. See 
279. 

Jahus L. betrothed husband 
of Virginia, 293. hisfpeech 
to the people againft the 
injury done him and his 
bride by Appius, 295,296. 
expofes the dead body of 
his bride to the people, 
299. ordered to jail by 
Appius, 300. made tri¬ 
bune on mount Aventine, 

308. 

.. . Sp. one of the fir.il; 

tribunes of the people 
created in the Comitia by 
tribes, 210. 

Immolaiio. See Sacrifice. 

/n a iges, what, 9. yfi 
infantry , the whole Roman 
infantry divided into Ve- 


lites, Haftati,Principes and 
Triarii, 192. a. 

Infula. See Sacrifice. 

Intercalary days, 37. 

Interregnum , the realbn of 
the appellation, 33. firft 
on the death of Romulus, 
32, 33: of Numa Pom- 
pilius, 42. See pages 232, 


354 - 

Interrex. See Interregnum. 

Inuus^ Pan Lycaeus, fo call¬ 
ed, 12. 

Judges , the fame as praetors, 
3 r r. the head of any who 
offered them any vio¬ 
lence devoted to Jupiter, 
3 1 o. 

Judgment of the people can¬ 
not be reverfed by the fe- 
nate, 354. 

Julian family, from lulus, 9. 

Julii made fenators, 58. 

Julius , C. conful, 185. de¬ 
cemvir, 271. profecutes 
P. Seflius on a dead body’s 
being dug up in his houfe, 
272. deputy of the fenate 
to the people, 303. con¬ 
ful, 32.6. conful, 380. 

—-C. Mento conful, 

38 6. dedicates the temple 
of Apollo without calling 


lots, 393. 

- L. military tribune, 
3 70. general of the horfe, 
387. conful, 394. 

-C. Ctelius, Roman 
embaffador put to death by 
the Fidenates, 371. 
lulus 3 fon of Aineas, 9. 
founder of the j ulian fa¬ 


mily 


ibid. 


Ju rius Brutus. Sec Brutus. 

df tribune, complaint 
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of the death of Moslius, 

37°. 

"Juno Moneta. See Mpneta. 

\Jupiter Capitolinus, 


ioo. 


Feretrius, 23. a. ibid. Sta¬ 


tor, 25. and d. ibid. Eli- 
cius, 41. Indiges, 9. 




Alendar Roman, what. 


3 4 - 0 . a. 


Kings expelled, 109. how 


long they reigned at Rome, 

• 1 1 


ibid. 


Kn 


27. See c. ibid. 



T Abican , or Lavican ter- 

_ j ritory, 231. modern 

name, ibid. b. 

Labici , taken by Coriolanus, 

1 71 ' 

La tori us , plebeian tribune, 
208. his contention with 
Appiusthe conful, ib. fends 
his ferjeant to him, ibid. 

«—-M. centurion, em¬ 

powered by the people to 
dedicate a temple to Mer¬ 
cury, 157. 

Lake Curtius. See Curtins. 

-—Regillus. See Rcgillus. 

Lars Porfena. See Porfena. 

—-——Tolumnius. See To- 

lumnius. 

Lartius Sp. affifts Codes in 
defending the bridge, 129. 

—-T. the hrft who was 

dictator, 14.2. conful, 14.7. 
Latir.es , called firft Aborigi¬ 
nes, which fee. war de¬ 
clared againfl them by 


Ancus Martius, 62, 6 3. 
their cityPolitorium taken, 
64. entirely defeated, ibid, 
habitations afligned them 
on mount Aventine, ibid, 
beat at the lake Regillus, 
and their camp taken, 146. 
refufe to join the Volfci 
and Hernici againft the 
Romans, 148. their lands 
ravaged by the /Equi, 195-. 
affifted by the Romans, 
ibid harafled by the Vol¬ 
fci and Aiqui. 229. alfifl; 
the Romans but beat, 230, 
231. 

Latinus oppofes /Ene2S on 
his landing in his country, 
makes a league with him, 
and gives him his daughter 
in marriage, 6, 7. killed in 
a battle againfl; Turnus, 7. 

-Sylvius, the name of 

two kings of Alba Longa, 
which fee. 

Lavican , Labian land, 231. 

Lavinia. See Latinus and 
/F.neas. 

Lavinium , built by AEneas, 
7. 1 . a league betwixt it 
and Rome, 28. the Lavi- 
nians kill kingTatius, ibid. 

Lciurentia , wife of Faultu- 
lus, gives fuck to Romu¬ 
lus and Remus, n, why 
called Lup3, ibid. 

Laureates , Laurentum, JEne~ 
as lands in their country, 

J J 

6 . derivation of the name, 

?. ibid. 

Law of the twelve tables, 
ratified in the Comitia by 
centuries, 273. the remains 
of thel'e laws collected, 
ibid. a. 273. & feq. en- 
E e 3 graved 
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graved in brafs and hung 

up in the forum, 315. 
Law Agrarian. See Agrarian. 
—Canuleius’s, about the 
inter-marriages of patri¬ 
cians with commons. See 
Canuleius. 

-- for the ele&ion of a 

dictator, 142, 143. 

— Duilian, that whofoever 
deprived the people of 
their tribunes, or created 
a magiftrate without appeal 
fhould be fcourged and 

beheaded, 312. 

——Horatian, ift. That 
whatever was enadled by 
the people in the Comitia 

by tribes, fhould be bind¬ 
ing on all ranks, 2d. no 
magiftrate to be created 
from whom there fhould 
be no appeal. 3d. declar¬ 
ing the head of him de¬ 
voted to Jupiter, who of¬ 
fered violence to the tri¬ 
bunes, rediles, lAc. 309, 
310, 311, 312. 

• -for fettling the extent 

of fines, 394. See a. ibid. 

— -againft whitening robes 

on account of {landing 
candidate for any office, 
385. See a. ibid. 

• -for creating decemvirs 

for a year, from whom 
there fhould be no appeal, 

270. 

——concerning appeals. See 

Horatian Laws. 

*——made on the facred 
mount, declaring the per- 
fons of tribunes facred, 
168. 

--Icilian, about mount 

Aventine, 270. 


—of Terentillus, 234, 
236. 

—againft tribunes chufing 
collegues, 370. 

—Valerian laws againft 
thofe who aimed at ufurp- 
ing the fovereign power, 
12 6 . 

—of Volero, for creating 
plebeian magiftrates in the 
comitia by tribes, 207, 
208. 

Letters , the knowledge of 
letters communicated to 
the Italians by Evander ? 
which fee. 

Libamina , Libatio. See Sa¬ 
crifice. 

Licinius Macer. See Macer L. 

-— C. tribune of the 

people, 168. 

--Sp. tribune of the 

people, defigns to impofe 
the Agrarian law, by ob- 
ftru&ing the levies, 185. 

Li or r, fir ft appointed by 
Romulus, 17. their office, 
ibid. a. twenty four of 
them attend the confuls, 
205. one hundred and 
twenty of them with their 
fafees and axes, attend 
the fecond college of de¬ 
cemvirs in the forum, 281. 
beaten and their fafees 
broke by the people, 20 6. 

Linen records. See Records. 

Lituus , what? 35. See g. 
ibid. 

LucereSj who were fo called, 

28. 

Lucretia , wife of Collatinus, 
104. ravifihed by Sex. 
Tarquinius, 105. her 
fpeech to her husband 

concern- 
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concerning the rape, io 6 . 
ftabs hgrfelf, 107. her 
body expofed in the fo¬ 
rum? ibid. See Collatinus 

Sex. Tarquinius. 

Lucretius , Hoff Tricipitinus 
conful, 395. 

»-— L. Tricipitinus creat¬ 

ed conful by the inter¬ 
rex, 232. gains a com¬ 
plete victory over theVol- 
fci, 233. returns to Rome 
with great booty and tri¬ 
umphs over the .CEqui and 
Volfci, 235, 236. 

— --P. conful, 137. 

--*P. governor of the 

city, 239. flops the pro¬ 
ceedings of the tribunes, 
till the arrival of the con- 
fuls, ibid. 

— -Sp. father of Lucre- 

tia, io6\ has the greatefh 
influence on Collatinus to 
leave Rome, 116. fuc- 
ceeds Brutus in the confu- 
late, 1 26. but dies a few 
days after, ibid. 

— -T. conful,i27. beats 

theTufcans, 132. conful 
again, 139. 

Lucumo 0 his birth and cha¬ 
racter, 65, 66. marries 
Tanaquil an Hetrurian la¬ 
dy, 66. on his way to 
Rome, an eagle takes off 
his cap and puts it on a- 
gain, 67. after he fettled 
at Rome he takes the name 
ofTarquinius Prifcus, ibid. 
See L. 'Tarq . Prifcus. 

Lupa , Fauftulus wife fo call¬ 
ed, 11. See Laurcntia. 

Lupercal , Lupercalia , feafls 

celebrated in honor of 


Pan Lucaeus by Romulus, 
12. the ceremonies ufed 
in this feaft, and what the 
Lupercal was, ibid. a. 
Ltifral facrifice. See Sacri¬ 
fice. 

Lujirum , inflituted and what, 
81. See a. ibid. 

Lycaus , or Lucseus. See Pan. 

M. 

M acedonia, iiEneas 

comes there firft, 5. a 
geographical defcription of 
it, 5. ibid. g. 

Macer , Licinius Macer 

quoted, 355, 377, 381. 
Macerinus , M.Gcganius Ma- 
cerinus conful, 326. quells 
the cabals of the tribunes 
againft the patricians, ibid, 
conful, 353. beiieges the 
Volfci who had befleged 
Ardea, 339. rours- them, 
360. triumphs, ibid, cen- 
for approves of the villa 
publica, 380. 

Mceltus , Sp. Mselius, gives 
largeffes of corn to the 
people, 364. forms a de- 
fign of making himfelf 
king, ibid, and 365. killed 
in the forum by Servilius 
Ahala, 267. his death jus¬ 
tified by the dictator, ibid. 

Mafia , the forefl, 63. it’s 
modern name, ibid. jC 
Magifirate. See Conful , De¬ 
cemvirs , Tribunes. 
Malefactors foreft, 59, why 
fo called, ibid. c. 
Matuginenfs C. Cornel, de¬ 
cemvir, 280. conful, 378. 

-M. Cornel, conful, 

E e 4 256, 
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25 6 . his exploits, 25 8. 

Mamercinus L.Pinarius, mi¬ 
litary tribune with confular 
power, 384. 

Mam./Emilius L. didbator of 
Tufculum, 249. made a 
citizen of Rome, 267. 

—-Odl. Mam. Tufc. his 

defcent, 91. excites thirty 
nations to make war on the 
Romans, 141. engages in 
combat with Aibutius, 
144,145. killed, 14 6 . See 

Manilius Sex. one of the 
twenty military tribunes, 
who had the fupreme pow- 

er, 3®4- 

Maniple. See Company. 

Manlius Tullius. See M. 
Tullius. 



■——A. one of the deputies 
fent to copy the laws of 
Solon, 269. decemvir, 371. 

-——Cn. conful, 186. his 
achievements, 192, 193. 
killed, ibid. 

-T. the temple of Janus 

fhutin his confulate, 3 6. 

Marcius C. Coriolanus. See 
Goriolanus, 

«■-Nuro, created high- 

prieft byNumaPompilius, 
40. Seeb. ibid. 

Mars , founder of the Ro¬ 
man people, 4. father of 
Romulus and Remus, 11. 
i 2 Salii created to him by 
Numa Pompilius, 40. why 
called Gradivus, ibid. f. 

Marti a Us Flarnen, See Fla- 


men. 

Martins Campus. See Cam¬ 
pus Martins. 

Mailer of the horfe. See 


General of the horfe. 

Meadows . See §>uinFtlan % 

FlaminiaUj and Mucins^ C» 
Scsevola. 

Mecilius L. one of the fir ft 
tribunes of the people, 
chofen in the Comitia by 
tribes, 210. 

Medullia , a town of the La- 
tines, <54. taken by Tar- 
quin. Prifcus, 72. 

Medullinus L. Fur. See L„ 
Furius Medullinus . 

Menenius Agr. conful, 140. 
deputed by the fenate to 
bring back the people from 
a feceffion, 166. gains his 
point by telling them a fa¬ 
ble, 1 66, 167. dies, 169. 
but fo poor that he was 
buried at the charge of the 
people, ibid. 

■-Agr. Lanatus, con- 

ful, 364. 

-C. conful, 270. 

-L. Lanatus, conful, 362, 

—“”T. conful, 199. defeated 
by theTufcans,200. profe- 
cuted by the tribunes, 201. 

Mercedinus, an intercalary 
month added by Numa 
Pompilius, 37. why fo 
called, ibid. c. 

Merchants , a company to be 
eftablifhed, 157. why call¬ 
ed Mercuriales, ibid, a . 

Mercury , a great conteft a- 
bout the dedicating his 
temple, 157. 

Mcrenda , T. Antonius. See 

Merenda. 

Mejjjus Vect. his fpeech to 
his army, 391, 392. 

Metapontus, it’s Situation and 

modern 
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modern name, 34. c. 

Mettius Fuffetius, dictator of 
the Albans, 44. his fpeech 
to Tull. Hoftilius in fight 
of both armies, ibid, and 
45. his treaty with him, 
ibid. & feq, his treachery 
and punifhmenr, 52. & 
feq. 

——-Curtius. See Curtius 

Mett. 

Mezentius , king of Caere, 
joins Turnus, 7, 8. both 
defeated by iEneas, 8, 9. 

Minucius L. conful, 260. 
befieged in his camp by 
the Sabines, 262. degrad¬ 
ed for cowardice to a lieu¬ 
tenant-general by the dic¬ 
tator, 2 66. created decem¬ 
vir, 280. fuperintendant 
of provifions, 363. firft 
difcovers Mselius’s rreafon, 
3 65. why he got an ox 
with gilded horns in a pre- 
fent, 369. 

■ . . --M. conful, 147. 

—-—P. conful, 169. a great 
famine in his confulate, 

170. 

—Q.conful,267. marches 
againfl the Sabines, 268. 

Miracle , 175. 

Modius, See Bujhel. 

Monet a , temple of, 355, 377. 

Mans facer , why fo called, 
165. b. the people make a 
feceffion to it, 166. 

Months, See Year. 

Months , twelve allotted to the 
year by Numa Pompilius, 

37.ten by Romulus, ibid.r. 

Mourning , the number of 
months allotted to a year 
of mourning, 124 ,b. 

2 


Mucius C. Scaevola, a young 
noble Roman goes into 
Porfena’s camp in order to 
kill him, 132. kills the 
fecretary by miftake for the 
king, 133. feized, ibid, 
his fpeech to the king, 
ibid, thrufts his hand into 
the fire without the Jeaft 
fign of fenfibility, 134; 
difmifled, ibid, why called 
Scaevola, ibid, lands given 
him on the other fide of 
the Tiber, called Ivlucian 
meadows, 135. 

Mugillanus . See L. Papirius 
Mugillanv.s. 

Murcia , goddefs of (loth, 
64. See c. ibid. 

N. 

N /Evia 0 one of the gates 

of Rome, 131. 
Names , nomen, prasnomcn, 
cognomen, agnomen, ex¬ 
plained, 125. a. 

Navius Acc. See Accius 
Nav. 

Nautius Sp. Rutilus, conful, 
178. 

Nautius C. conful, 201. con¬ 
ful again, 260, 262. 

-Sp. Roman embaffador, 

killed by order ofTolum- 
nius, 371. a ftatue creeled 
to him, ibid. 

Nefa/li, days fo called. See 
Days. 

Neptune , why called Equef- 
tris, 20. ibid, a . games in- 
ftituted to his honor. See 

Confualia. 

Nomantine way, 305. 

Nomentum , it’s Situation and 

modern 
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modern name, 72. b. 

Norba , it’s fituation and mo¬ 
dern name, 170. b. 

Nutria Marcius. See Marcius 
Numa. 

Numa Pompilius, his charac¬ 
ter, 33, 34. named by the 
fathers fucceffor to Romu¬ 
lus, 34. the ceremony of 
his inauguration, 34, 35, 
3 6. builds the temple of 
Janus, 36'. makes peace 
with his neighbors, and 
teaches the Romans reli¬ 
gious rites, ibid, has con¬ 
ferences with the nymph 
Fgeria, 37. regulates the 
year, ibid, diftinguifhes 
the aufpicious and inaufpi- 
cious days, 38. creates the 
Salii, Pontifex Max. veftal 
virgins, flamens, 38, 39, 
4.0. confecrates a grove to 
the mufes 41. appointed 
a feftival in honour of 
Faith, 41, 42. his reign 
and death, ibid. 

Numicius, a river, 9. it’s mo¬ 
dern name, ibid. e. 

--T. Prifcus conful, 215. 

takes Cenon, 216. 

Numiior , elder fon of Pro- 
cas, king of Alba, 10. de¬ 
prived of his kingdom by 
Amulius, ibid, reftored, 
14. See Amulius , Romu- 
luSj Rbcza Sylvia. 

Numitorius , L. one of the 
fir ft tribunes created in the 
Comitia of tribes, 210. 

--P. uncle of Virginia, 

his difpute with App. Clau¬ 
dius decemvir, 295. chief 
promoter of the feceiTion 

on the Aventine hill, 308. 


made tribune there, ibid® 

O. 




trius, 



facred to fhep- 
herds, 23. 

the ftricft regard paid 
by the Romans to oaths, 
253, 254. 

Offavius Mam. See Mami- 

llUS Off. 

Opima fpolia , confecrated by 
Romulus to Jupiter Fere- 
,_, 23. why fo call¬ 

ed, 23. £. only twice gain¬ 
ed, ibid. See 376, 377. 
OpiterVi rginius. See Virgi- 

nius. 

Oppia , a veftal virgin con¬ 
demned for incontinence, 
184. 

Oppius C. created tribune 

3 ° 9 - 

M. one of the twenty 
tribunes vefted with fu- 


s 


preme power, 304 


M. Coi 


decern 


vir, 280. being accufed 
and imprifoned, he kills 


5 


✓ 

of Roman 


Order and ran! 

citizens diftinguifhed 
ServiusTullius, 78, 79. 
Ortona , a Latine city, befieg 
ed by the AEqui, 185. 
OJlia , built by Ancus Mat 
cus, 65. See g. ibid. 
Ovation , what, 23 6. 

Ovile. See Comitia Centura 

ata. 




*Q Alantcum , mount Pala- 
Jr tine named from |r, 12. 

Pa la- 
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Palatine hill, why it got that 
name, 12. fortified by Ro¬ 
mulus, 15. who takes au¬ 
guries on it, ibid, it’s fitu- 
ation and circumference, 
25. a. 

Palenefs , temple vowed to 
her by Tull. Hoftilius, 53. 

Pan. See Inuus Lupercalia. 

Paper , what the Romans 
ufed inftead of it, 355. d. 

Papblagonia , Antenor ex¬ 
pelled it, 5. it’s fituaticn, 

ibid. b. 

Papinius, L. Papirius Craf- 
fus conful, 378. conful 
again, 394. 

———— L. Mugillanus conful, 
354. prefides at the Cen- 
fus, 357. 

---M. Craffus conful, 

36^2. 

Pater patratus , his office, 

4 6, 47. the manner of his 
election and derivation of 
the name, ibid. b. 

Patres confcripti. See Con- 
fcripti , and Senators . 

Patricians , who fo called, 
18, 19. why Coriolanus 
preferved their lands, 178. 
refufe to inter - marry 
with the plebeians, 340. 
& feq. their anfvver to 
Canuleius’s queftion, why 
a commoner might not be 
made a conful, 351. cho- 
fen tribunes by the people, 
352. See Senators. 

Pedum , the name of a town, 

* 77 * 

Peloponnefus , derivation of, 
itf. it’s modem name, 

ibid. a. 

Pennus , T. Quindt. See T, 
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§>uindlius Pennus 

People , determined to have a 
king, 33. 

Pejlilence , a dreadful one at 
Rome, 229. the citizens 
fo reduced that the fena- 
tors mounted guard, and 
tbeiEdiles went the rounds, 
230. See 231, 232, 270, 
378, 384. 

Petilins Q. decemvir, 280. 
collegue to Fabius, 291. 

Pie?or Fab. See Fabius Pie?. 

PUa Horatia, the place 
where the fpoils of the 
Curiatii were fixed, 51. 

Pileus what, 121. d. 

Pinarii. See Potiiii. 

Pinarius L. conful, 207. 

--L. Mamercinus. See 

Mamercinus. 

Pifo C. an ancient hiftorian 
quoted, 101, 1 66, 210. 

Plague. See Pejlilence. 

Plebeian magiftrates, their 
perfons facred, 168. to be 
chofen in the Comitia by 
tribes, 207. no patrician 
to be elected one of their 
number, 385, 38b. 

Politorium , taken by Ancus 
Marcius, 64. 

Polufca , a town taken from 
the Romans by Coriola¬ 
nus, 177. 

Pomet'uij a Roman colony re¬ 
volts to the Aurunci, i 40. 
befieged 2nd taken, ibid, 
and 141. the people fold 
for (laves, ibid, it’s fpoils 
kid out on building the 
temple of Jupiter, 101. 

Pomcerium , what, 82, 83. 
enlarged by Serv. Tullius, 

ibid, obfervations on the 

phrale 
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phrafe Pomcerium prof err 

82. b . 

Pcmpilius Numa. See Numa 

Pampcnius M. tribune of the 
people, 309. 

Pctnptinus , country of, 170. 
derivation of the name, 
and it’s fituation, ibid. a. 

Pons Sublicius, the firft built 
acrofs the Tiber, 65. what, 
ibid. e. defended by Coc- 
les, 128, 1 2 9. 

Pont if ex Maximus, appoint¬ 
ed by Numa Pompi]ius,40. 
his office, 40, 41. deriva¬ 
tion of the title, 40. h. 
Feftus, defcriptionof him, 
ibid, holds the Comicia on 

mount Aventine for creat¬ 
ing of tribunes, 308. 

Pontificius Tib. tribune, 
brings the Agrarian law on 

the carpet, 180. 

Popa. See Sacrifice. 

Poplicola, P. Val. Poplicola, 
or Publicola, at firft P. 
Valerius, affifts Brutus in 
expelling the kings, 107. 
& feq. chofen collegue to 
Brutus in the coniulate, 
117. commands the foot 
in the battle againft the 
Tarquins, where Brutus 
was killed, 122, 123. re¬ 
turns in triumph to Rome, 
124. fufpeCted to be af- 
piring to the throne, be- 
caufe he had built a houfe 
on the upper Veiia, and 
had not taken a collegue 
after the death of Brutus, 
ibid, orders the fafces to 
be lowered to the people, 

ibid, his fpeech to the 
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people in his own defence, 
125. makes laws which 
make him popular, ibid, 
and hence he got the name 
of Poplicola, ibid, conful 
a fecond time, 127. his 
ftratagera for cutting off 
the Tufcans, 131, 132. 
third time conful, 137. 
4th time conful, 139. de¬ 
feats the Sabines and re¬ 
turns in triumph to Rome, 
140. dies fopoor, that he 
was buried at the public 
charge, ibid, the ladies 
mourn a year for him, ibid. 

Porfena Lars, king of Clu- 
fium, makes war on the 
Romans in older to reftore 

Jani- 

culum, 128. blocks up 
Rome, 130. puts a ga- 
rifon in Janiculum, ibid. 
See Mucius Sccevola , and 
Clcelia. makes proportions 
of a peace with the Ro¬ 
mans, 134. and obtains 
hoftages upon his evacu¬ 
ating Janiculum, ibid. fends 
his fon to befiege Aricia, 

136. 137. propofes the 
reftoration of Tarquin, 

137. the fenare’s anfwer 
by their deputies, 137, 

138. returns their hoftages, 
reftores the lands of the 
Veienresand makes a firm 
peace, ibid. Lie of Por- 
fena’s goods, what, 136. 

Pofhumius , A. Poft. dicta¬ 
tor, his exploits in the bat¬ 
tle at the lake Regillus a- 
gainft Tarquin and the 
Latins whom he defeats, 
144, 145, 146. vows a 

temple 


Tarquin, 127. takes 
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temple to Caftor, 146. tri¬ 
umphs, ibid, di&ator a 
fecond time, routs the Sa¬ 
bines and Arunci, 155, 

1 56. 

Pojlhumius A. Albus conful, 
225". embaffador to the 
AEqui, 261. 

—-A. Tubertus, general 

of the horfe, 381. dicta¬ 
tor, 387. vows magnifi¬ 
cent games on account of 
a tumult, 388. his con¬ 
duct and valor in the war 
againft the iEqui and Vol- 
fci, ibid. & feq. whom he 
defeats, 392. wounded, 
ibid, triumphs and lays 
down his office, 393. falfly 
charged with having cauf- 
ed his fon to be beheaded, 

ibid. ‘ 

——M. military tribune 

with confular power, 396. 

--P. conful, 138. tri¬ 
umphs over the Sabines, 

J 39- 

—-■—Sp. conful, 222. 

--Sp. Pofthumius Al¬ 
bus, one of the deputies 
fent to Athens, 269. de¬ 
cemvir, 271. lieutenant 
general fights againft the 
Volfci, 334. military tri¬ 
bune with confular power, 

3 84. lieutenant - general, 
389. his skull fractured 
with a ftone in the battle, 
392. 

Potitii and Pinarii , two no¬ 
ble families appointed by 
Evander to be priefts of 
Hercules, 17. why the Pi¬ 
narii were torbid to eat the 

entrails, ibid. 
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Pranejle , revolts from tho 
Latines to the Romans, 
144. their lands pillaged 
by the Vdlfci, 232. 

Pr&feft of the city, his of¬ 
fice, 109. a. 

Prarogativa centuria. See 

Centuria. 

Pmtexta toga, borrowed 
from the Tufcans, 18. what 
it was, and by whom 
wore, ibid. d. 

Principes. See Infantry. 
Prifcus T. Numicius conful, 

215. manages the war 
with the Volfci more pru¬ 
dently than his collegue, 

216. takes Cenon, ibid. 
Prifon built by Ancus in the 

middle of the city, 65. See 

3 x 4 - 

Procas king of Alba Longa 
' father of Numicor and 
Amulius, 10. 

Proconful , his office and au¬ 
thority, 22 6. c. 

Proculm Geganius. See Ge- 

ganius. 

•-Virginius. See Vir¬ 

ginias. 

■ -Julius, tells the Ro¬ 

mans in a full affembly, 
that he faw Romulus 
defeend from heaven 
and afeend thither, 3 r, 
32. that he gave him a 
mefifage todeliver to them, 

ibid. 

Prodigy , of a cow that fpoke, 

23 6. eagle takes off Lucu- 

mo’s cap and puts it on a- 

gain, 67. of a flame a- 

bout Servius Tullius his 

head, 74. of a fhower of 

xiefh, 23 d. of the heavens 

in 
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in fire, 228, 236. of a 

- head found in digging for 
the foundation of the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter, 101. of a 
ferpent coming out of a 
wooden pillar, 102. of a 
ftrange voice heard in the 
wood of Arfia, 123. of a 
fhowerof ftoneson mount 
Alba, 59. of wolves feen 
in the capitol, 267. 

Publiccla. See Popltcola. 

Publilius Volero. See Valero. 

Pulvillus , M. Horat. Puivil. 

conful, 126. dedicates the 
temple of Jupiter, ibid. 

Pylamenes king of the He- 
neti killed at Troy, 5. 

Pythagoras , where and at 
what time he taught in 
Italy, 34. 


Q. 



U/zfl 


, their office 
Seealfotf. 347 


3 uinbftan 


meadows, four acres 
of land ploughed by L. 



Cincinnatus 


own 



hands, 262. their modern 
name, ibid. b. 
uin£tii> Alban princes en¬ 
rolled among, the fenators, 
58. 

hitnSims Capitolinus, lieute¬ 
nant general, 372. 

Caffio Quindtius, his 
great ftrength of body and 
mind, 239, 240. fuitains 
alone the tribunitian and 
popular fury, 249. cited 
to his trial by A. Virginius 
tribune, ibid, great intereft 
made to fave him, 241. 


idence led 


again It 


him by Volfcius Fidtor, 
242. taken into cuftody, 
242. fet at liberty on giv¬ 
ing bail, ibid, goes into 
banifliment before the day 
of his trial, ibid. 

- L. Quindtius Cincin¬ 
natus father of Casfo, fol- 
licices the people in behalf 
of his fon, 242. conful, 
251. his fpeech to the peo¬ 
ple inveighing againft the 
tribunes, 252, 253. ter¬ 
rifies the tribunes by pro- 
pofing to name a didtator, 
ibid, his invedtives againft 


the fenators, 255, 256. 
called from the plough to 
be didtator, 2 6 3. marches 
againft the JE qui, who had 
befieged the conful Minu- 
cius in his camp, 264, 


265. makes fuch havock 
among them, that they 
begged for quarter, ibid, 
makes them pafs under the 
yoke, 266. degrades Mi- 
nucius for cowardice, ibid, 
his grand triumph, ibid, 
and 26 7. abdicates the 
didtatorfhipon the fixteenth 
day after his entering on 
office, 267. named didta¬ 
tor by T. Quindtius Cin¬ 
cinnatus, 365, 3 66. bis 

fpeech to the people jufti- 
fying Servilius for killing 
Mselius, 367. 

--- L. Quindtius Cin¬ 
cinnatus,the fon of Cincin¬ 
natus the didtator, military 
tribune with confular pow¬ 
er, 370. mafter of the 
horfe to Mamercus dEmi- 
lius, 372. 
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Tit .called Barbatus 
and Capitolinus, conful, 
207. mediates between 
Appius Claudius and the 
tribunes, 209. gets the 
thanks of the fenate for his 
behavior on thatoccafion, 
ibid, conful, defeats the 
Volfcians andiEqui, 21 6 , 
& feqq. appointed trium¬ 
vir for the partition of the 
lands, 222. conful, ibid, 
engages the ^Equiand gains 
a complete vi&ory over 
them,223,Sc feqq. relieves 
the Roman camp when 
befieged by the v£qui, 227, 
228.quteftor,2 60. a fourth 
time conful, 327. his 
fpeechto the people, which 
was equally acceptable to 
both fenators and com¬ 
mons, 328, Sc feqq. de¬ 
feats the iEqui and Vol- 
fci, 335. interrex chufes 
theconfuls, 354. fifth time 
conful, 355. his charadter, 
361. a fixth time conful, 
364. names L. Quindtius 
Cincinnatusdidlator, 365. 

-- Tit. Capitolinus, 

fon of Capitolinus, lieute¬ 
nant general, 372. 

——— Tit. Pennus, con¬ 
ful, 395. military tribune, 
withconfularpower, 396, 

--Tit. Cincinnatus. 

called alfo Pennus, the fon 
of Lucius, conful, 386. 

Fhiinquevirs. See Laiv of 
T'event Ulus Arfa. 

Fhcintilisy why called July, a. 
232. 

Quintilius Sex. 270. dies of 
the plague, ibid. 

Qtiirinal bill added to the ci~ 
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ty by Servius Tullius, 82. 
why fo called, ibid. b. it’s 
fituation and name it got 
after, ibid. 

4 htirinalis famen. See Fla- 

7 nen . 

^uirinuSy who, 27. b. 

Ahiiris, fignification of the 
word, 27 .a. 

9$uirites y why the Romans 
were fo called, 27. 

R. 

R AbuleiuSy M. Rab. de¬ 
cemvir, 280. collegue 
to Fabius, 291. 

Raciliay wife to L. Q. Cin¬ 
cinnatus, 263. 

Rarunenfesy the three centu¬ 
ries of knights enrolled, fo 
called from Romulus, as 
they were called Tatienfes 
fromTatius, 27,28. See 
c. 27. they were alfo call¬ 
ed Luceres, 28. 

Records , linen records, quot¬ 
ed by L. Macer. 377. See 

3 55 - 

RegilluSy lake of, Tarquin 
and his allies defeated there 
by the didtator Pofihumius, 
144,. Scfeq. See a. 144. 
Religioriy the Romans in- 
ftrudted in religious rites 

by Numa Pompilius, 3 6. 
6c feq. 

Remus , brother to Romulus, 
has an augury of fix vul- 
turs, 14. killed by his bro¬ 
ther, 17. See Romulus and 
Remus. 

Rex SacrijiculuSy appointed 
after the expulfion of the 
kings, 115. fubjedt to the 

Pomifex Maximus, ibid. 

R ex 


« 
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Hex Sacrorurn, his election, 
1 confecration, and privi¬ 
leges, a. -ibid. 

Rhaa Sylvia, daughter of 
'NumitOr, made a veftal 
virgin by Amulius, io. 


X. 


ibid. and reftore Nu mitor 

f 

H 


Romulus takes Aug 


on 


mount Palatine 


14 


Remus, and calls the city 


name 


gives Out that (he 
vifhed bv Mars. 


11: mo 


adopts the facrifices 
tuced 


5 


ther of Romulus and Re 
' mus, ibid. 

Rome, fo called from Romu 

lus the founder, 1 7. rifes 01 



Evander 
7. prefcribes 
:tle Rate, and 


ibid 


>a,57, 

Hone 


73 


enlarged 


twelve lidtors to attend 
him, 17. opens an afylutn 
for all perfons without di- 
flindtion, 18. chufes an 




Tullius 


Servius 
fortifies it 





hundred fenators. See e. 
for the manner of their 


with a .moat and a rampart,. c . ele'&ion, ibid 


b y 


3 


gbb 


% 

to public 
t which the 


Romans . their origin, ij.. & 


ieq 


expel their kings, 


19. at 
and other virg 


109. recover their liber- 


Werefeized, 21. beats the 
Geninenfes and kills their 


ties, 113. take an oath king, 22. confecrates the 

egal Spolia Opima to Jupiter 


never 


fubmit 


government, 114. declare ‘ Feretrius, 23. routs the 


that 
open 


chofe 

gates to ene 


Antemnates, 


ibid. 


and 


Cruftumini, 24.. after be 


mies, than kings, 13S. 
So diftrdTed,. that, they 


ing 


afflft 


* < 


V dentes 


forced 


Sabines and 
, 25, 26. m 


•_ tbeir-camp, 397;.; 




T 



268 


a league wit! 

27. divides the people in¬ 
to thirty Curise, and en¬ 
rolls three centuries of 


profecuted by Claudius Ci 
cero tribune, 26q. decern- 


* . 


vir, 27.1. . ' • 

Romulus and Rem (is 
birth and educatioi 


11, 

they 


' knights, ibid, beats the Fi~ 
' debates, .29.' and the Vei- 
entes,f‘30'. chufes 300 
men for his life-guard, 
whom he called Celeres, 


‘ibid, his death'and deifi- 
had W ith robbers, Remus cation,. 31; his reign, 42. 


was taken prifoner, 13.. R 


king of 


and delivered to Amulius, • Alba Longa, .which fee. 
but refcued by Romulus, Ro/rra,' ftacues' errdted tb 
ibid, they kill Amulius, for the ambatTad; 


killed 

at 
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* ___ ' ' 

atFidenx, 371. 

Ruminal\ fig-tree, Romulus 
and Remus expofed there, 
11. 

Rutuli , what part of Italy 
they inhabited, 7. a. See 
Turnus their king. 

9 


QlJbine virgins, rape of. 

See Romulus. 

Sabines go to fee Romulus’s 

- ftiews, 20. wage war for 
the rape of their virgins, 
23. and get pofleffion of 

• the citadel, 24.. have a 
battle with t ./Romans,25, 
2 6. the Sabine women in¬ 
terpole betwixt both ar- 

1 mies, 26, 27. on which 
hoftilities ceafed, and a 

; peace was concluded, 27. 

' the two flates united, and 

- the regal power divided be¬ 
twixt the two kings, ibid. 

r routed in battle by Tull. 
Hoftilius, 58, 55). inhabit 

the capitol, 64. wage war, 
69. defeated by Tarquin, 
71. fue for a peace, 72. 

c make war and beaten,i38, 
135). fue for a peace, 14.3. 
wage war again, and de¬ 
feated in a memorable bat¬ 
tle by the dictator, 163, 
164. they and the Veien- 
tes both fubdued, 202, 
203. advance to the gates 
of- Rome but repulfed, 
216. ravage the Roman 
lands, 26x, 262, 268. 
renew the war, 322. over¬ 
come, 323. and their camp 
plundered, ibid, 

■ -Vol. I# 


Sabine youths, raife a great 
tumult at Rome by carry¬ 
ing off fome whores, 141. 
& feq. 

Sacramentum , the military 
oath, 154. the manner of 
adminiftring it, ibid, b . 

Sacred, law. See Law. 

Sacred mount , 165. why Co 
called, ibid. b. 

Sacred way , 136. 

Sacrifices , a defcription of fa- 
crifices, and the regulati¬ 
ons and ceremonies ob- 
ferved in them, with the 
names of the inferior offi¬ 
cers employed about them, 

54. b. . 

- - expiatory, 393. 

Sacrificulus . See Rex facrifi- 

cuius. 

Salii , an order of priefts infti- 
tuted byNuma toMars,3 9; 

their office, government, 
and derivation of the name, 
ibid. e. Tulius vows u 
to Mars, 53. 

Salt-pits , dug by Ancus Mar- 
cius, 65. 

Samos Ms modern name, .34.^. 

Satricum 7 a town taken by 
Coriolanus, 177. 

Saturn , a temple dedicated 
to him, 147. 

Saturnalia , when inflituted, 
147. obfervations on the 
fame, ibid. a. 

Scasvola. See C. Marius. 

Scaptius , P. his impudent 
fpeech, 33 6. 

Sceleratus Vicus , 89. 

Seats , at games and plays, ap¬ 
pointed by Tarquin, 69. 

SeceJJion , firft feceffion of the 

people on thefacred mount, 

rf 165? 
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165, 1 66, 167. on mount 
Aventine, 302, & feqq. 

Segrtia , a colony lent thither, 
102. 

Sempronius, A. conful, 147. 
conful again, 170. 

-A. Actratinus, one of 

the firft military tribunes 
with confular power, 353. 
conful, 354. chofenbythe 
people for performing the 
cenfus, 357. 

Senate, refer the dedication 
of the temple of Mercury 
to the people, 157. meet 
in the capitol, 255. fum- 
moned to meet by the de¬ 
cemvirs, 285. paflfes a de¬ 
cree that the decemvirs 
fhould refign, and that the 
Pontifex Maximus fhould 
create tribunes, 307, 308. 

Senators , a hundred created by 
Romulus, 18. why called 
fathers, ibid, their num¬ 
ber augmented, 58, 114. 
mount guard, 230. 

Scnatorcs minorum gentium, 
created by L. Tarquinius 
Prifcus, 68. why fo called, 

ibid, a, 

Septa. See Comitia centuriata. 

Sergius, L. why called Fide- 
nas, conful, 371, 372. mi¬ 
litary tribune with confular 
power, 383. conful again, 

395 - 

Serpent, coming out of a 
wooden pillar, 102. 

Servilti , Alban princes enroll¬ 
ed among the fenacors, 58. 

Servilius , A. Prifcus, alias 
Stridtus,dictator, 379, his 
actions, ibid, and 380. 

—”—-C. conful, 197. 


—C. Ahala, general of 
horfe, 3 66 . kills Maelius, 
367. the adtion juftified by 
the dilator in a fpeech to 
the people, 367, 368. con¬ 
ful, 396. 

-P. conful, 147. his 

popular adt in favour of 

debtors, i53.1ofesthe fa¬ 
vor of both patricians and 
commons, 1 56, & feqq. 

, —- p. conful, 229. 

-Q, conful, 216. con¬ 
ful again, 222. marches a- 
gainft the /Equi, ibid, quae- 
ftor, 259. profecutes Vol- 
feius Fidtor for falfe evi¬ 
dence, ibid. 

-- Q deputy to take co¬ 
gnizance of the depredati¬ 
ons on the Roman lands, 

395 - ^ 

- - " Q. Prifcus, perfuades 

the tribunes to oblige the 
confuls to name a dicta¬ 
tor, 387. 

-— Sp. conful, 200. beats 

the Veientes, ibid, beat by 
them, ibid, but faved by 
the arrival of his collegue, 
ibid, boldly fuftains the 
attacks of the tribunes, 
and confutes the charge 
brought again ft him, 202. 

Servius, Tullius, aflame feen 
furrounding his head while 
afleep, 74. various con¬ 
jectures about his birth, i- 
bid. in great favor with 
Ancus Martius, 75. gets 
his daughter in marriage, 
74. advifed by Tanaquil to 
take upon him the govern¬ 
ment on the death of An¬ 
cus, 76, 77. afeends the 

1 throne 
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throne by the confent of 
the fenators, without con- 
fulting the people,7 8. gives 
his two daughters in mar¬ 
riage to the two fons of 

Ancus, ibid, routs the Vei- 
entes, ibid, appoints the 
Cenfus, ibid. & feqq. and 
the Luftrum, 8 r. enlarges 
the pomserium, by adding 
the quirinal, viminal, and 
elquiline hills to the city, 
02 . murdered, 89. his 
praifes and reign, 00, See 
Tuliia. 

Seflius , P. conful, 270. de¬ 
cemvir, 271. profecuted 
upon a dead body’s being 
dug out of his houfe, 272. 

Sewers, contrived by Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus, 73. their 
ftrudture, &c. ibid. d. 

Sextilis , why it got the name 
ofauguft, 232. 

Sibyl, her coming into Italy, 
16. derivation of the name, 
and who had that appella¬ 
tion, ibid. d. her grotto, 
and the modern name 
thereof, 128. c. 

Sibylline books confulted,23 6. 
See b. ibid. 

S'ccius , L. villainoufly mur¬ 
dered by order of the de¬ 
cemvirs, 292. 

Sicily, Aeneas driven in there, 
6 . See h. ibid. 

Sicinius , C.tribuneof the peo¬ 
ple, 210. profecutes App. 
Claudius, 214. See '308. 

Sicinius , T. conful, defeats , 
the Volfcians, 181. 

SiIvanus , a ftrange voice fup- 
pofed to be uttered by him 
from the foreft Arfia under 


filence of night, 123. 

Kings of 
Alba longa, 
which fee: 
all the kings 
of Alba longa had the 
name ofSilvius, ibid. 

Slaves , the ceremony of fet¬ 
ing them free, 121 .d. feizc 
the capitol, 24.5. taken and 
punifhed, 250. 

Soldiers , fuffer themfeives to 
be beat, 210,211,291. de¬ 
cimated, 212. who could 
be forced to ferve in the 
war, 387. b. 

Solon , who, and when he 
flourifhed, 270. deputies 
jfent to copy his laws, ibid. 

Sorafte, it’s modern name, 

58 .b. 

Sororium ^igillum, what, 52, f. 

Speech , of /Emilios Mamer- 
cus, dictator, 382, 398, 

399. 

-Brutus againft the Tar- 

quins, before their expulfi- 
on, 108. after their expul- 
fion, 116. 

——remarkable one of Ca- 
nuleius in defence of his 
laws, &c. 344., & feqq. 

——L. QuindtiusCincinna- 
tus,251, & feqq. 255,256, 

2 66, 3 67, 368. 

—*—T. Quindtius called Ca- 
pitolinus and Barhatus, re¬ 
ceived by both fenators and 
people with equal applaufe, 
328. & feqq. 

——Appius Claudius, itfi, 
294, 295,295, 298,307, 

3 1 3 * 

-C. Claudius, uncle to 

Appius, 28 7. imploring the 
F f 2 people 


Silvius f 


/Eneas, 

Latinus, 

Romulus. 
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people to pardon his ne¬ 
phew Appius, 315. 

Speech of Codes to the Ro¬ 
mans flying before the ene¬ 
my, 129. 

-confuls againft making 

parties judges, 337. againft 
the tribunes, 341, & feqq. 

-Coriolanus, which ex- 

afperated the commons. 


171 


L. Cornelius Maluginen- 
fis, 288. 

M. Duilius, full of mo¬ 
deration, 317. 

Evander to iEneas, 1 6. 
Ctefo Fabius to bis bro¬ 
ther, 192. 

M. Fabius, conful, to 
Jiis men, as he flood co¬ 
vering the dead body of his 
brother with his ffiield,i9i. 

Q. Fabius againft Te- 
rentilla Arfa and the other 
tribunes, 234, 235. 

M. Volfcius F idor, faif- 
ly accufing Caefo, 242. 


—L. Furius, 204. 

—App. Herdonius from 
the wall of the Capitol,24.6. 

Horatius Barbatus a- 
gainft the decemvirs, 286. 
to his army, 3 2 s. 

P. Horatius,pleading for 
his Ton’s pardon, 51. 
Hoftilius. See Tullus. 
Icilius againft the vil¬ 
lainous ad pafled by Appius 
againft his bride, 295. 

Lucretia to her uncle 
and friends on her rape, 

1 06. 

L. Lucretius in behalf 
of Csefo, 241. 

Lucumo. See L, Tar- 


quinius Prifcus. 

■ -Maluginenfis.See Corn. 

Maluginenfis. 

-Mamercus. See Mmi- 

Hus. 

-Menenius Agrippa to 

the people who had made a 
fecelEon on the Sacred 
mount, 167. 

-Mectius Fuffetius to 

Tulius Hoftilius in fight of 
both armies, 44. 

-Mucius Scsevola when 

brought before Porfena, 

1 3 3 - 

——of an old man to the 
people, giving an account 
of the cruel treatment he 
met with from his creditor, 

150. 

-Julius Proculus to the 

Romans, affirming that he 
fawRomulus defcend from 
heaven and afcend thither, 

3 T, 32 . 

-Quindius. See Capita- 

linns y Cincinnatus. 

— -Romulus to the Sabine 

virgins, 21. 

——Scsevola. See Mucius 

Secs void. 

-P.Scaptius to the people 

about fettling the bounda¬ 
ries of their allies, 336. 

— Tanaquil to Servius 
Tullius on the death of her 
hufband, 76. 

——Tarquin the proud to 
the fenate againft Servius 
Tullius, 88. totheLatine 
chiefs, 93, 95. to the peo¬ 
ple of Veii and Tarquinii, 
122. 

—-L. Tarquinius Prifcus 
compofed with a defign, 

to 

•f 
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to be chofen king, 68 . 

Speech , Sext. Tarquin, his 
treacherous one to the peo¬ 
ple of Gabii, 97. to Lu- 
cretia before he ravilhed 
her, 105. 

-Terentillus Arfa a- 

gainft the power of the 
confuls, 234. 

- -- tribunes againft the 

confuls, 237, & feqq. 

--Tullia toherhulband, 

86 . 

——Attius Tullus, 175, 
& feqq. 

— ... - Tullus Hoftilius to his 

army concerning Metcius 
his treachery, 55. 

--L. Valerius, conful, 

to his army, 319. 

——“M.Valerius, dictator, 
when he laid down his of¬ 
fice, 164. 

*-P. Valerius Poplicola, 

when fufpedted to be a- 
fpiring to the throne, 125. 
to the tribunes, 247. to 

, the people, 250. 

— Veflius Melfiusto his 
army, 391. 

A. Virginius againft 
Casio Fabius, 240. 

— -L. Virginius with re- 

fpeft to the unjuft profe- 
cution of his daughter by 
Appius Claudius, 297,298, 

2 99 j 3 oi > 3 ° 3 > 3 12 o 3 1 4 - 

■-Volf. Fitftor. See Fitter. 

Spoil a opirna. See Opirna. 

Statius , T. tribune, arraigns 
Servilius, 202. 

Stator , Jupiter. See 'Jupiter. 

Statue , eretfted to Accius 
Navius in the comitium, 
70. to Cladia in the Via 
facra, 136. to Codes in 
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the comitium, t 30. to the 
embafladors (lain by the 
Fidenates, in the roftra, 
371. 

Subalterns. See Centurion. 

Sublicius. See Ponsfublicius. 

Subura , it’s flotation and an¬ 
cient name, 242. b. 

Suejfa Pometia , it’s modern 
name, 78.C. taken by Tar¬ 
quin the proud, 96. 

Sulpicius , P. a depu ty fen t to 
the people on mount A- 
ventine, 303. 

—--P. Camerinus, one 

of the deputies lent to copy 
the lawsof Solon, 269. 

--CX lieutenant general, 

389. 

- - Serv. conful, 144. 

--Serv. Curio Maximus, 

dies of the plague, 231. 

——Serv. conful, many 
prodigies and difturbances 
at Rome during his confu- 
late, 2363 & feqq. decem¬ 
vir, 271. 

Suovetaurilia. See Lujlrum. 

Surrender , the form ofit, 72. 

Sylvius. See Silvius. 

T. 

f 

T . Abies, ten of laws rati¬ 
fied in thecomi«ia,275. 
two more added,282,283. 
See Laws. 

Tablets , the names of the can¬ 
didates for the confulate. 
See. wrote on tablets. See 
Comitia by centuries. 
Talajfius. See ThalaJJius. 
Tanaquily wife to Lucumo, 
which fee. a skilful inter¬ 
preter of prodigies, 67,74. 
her behavior on the death 

F f 3 of 
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of her hufband, 76, 77, 
Tarpefo) daughter of Sp.Tar- 
peius, being bribed by Tit 


Tatius, betray 


ed to death 


24. crufh 


*Tarpeian mount, the temple 
of Jupiter built there, 100. 
Tarpeius, Sp. father of Tar- 


pern 


Titus 7 a it us 


So 


people 


deput 


325 


Tarquintiy it’s fituation and 
modern name, 65. a. 
7 ‘arquinius y L>. Prifcus,at firfl 


called Lucumo, his birth 


and education, 
comes to Rome 



66 . 


great favor with Ancus 


he made him 


4 

guardian 


his fpeech to the people,< 58 . 
chofen king, ibid, creates 
100 new lenators, ibid, 
makes war on the Latines, 
ibid, marks out the circus 
maximus, 69. makes war 
on the Sabines and defeats 
them, 69, 6c feqq. doubles 
the centuries of horfe, 70. 
wages war againft the La- 
tines, and takes many of 
their towns, 72. his works, 
73. killed by a fhepherd,7<>. 

L. Superbus, fon or 
nephew of Tarq. Prifcus, 
has an eye to the throne, 
84,85. his unlawful com¬ 
merce with his brother’s 
wife, whom he marries, 8<L 
fpurred on by Tullia, feizes 
the throne, 88. his (peech 
to the fenate, ibid, orders 


his father-in-law to be flain, 

89. why he got the name 
of Superbus, 90. puts to 
death manyofthefenators, 
ibid, never confulted the 
fenate, but reigned defpo- 
tically, 91. makes an alli¬ 
ance with the Latines,ibid, 
his fpeech to them, 94. 
gets Turnus Kerdonius 
condemned, ibid, wages 
war againft the Volfci, and 
takes Suefla Pometia, 9 6. 
takes Gabii by the treache¬ 
ry of his fon, 97, 6c feqq. 
makes peace v with the M- 
qui and Hetrurians, 100. 
builds the capitol,ibid. 1 oi, 
102. fends his fons to con- 
fult the oracle of Delphos 
about a prodigy, 102. ex¬ 
pelled. See Brutus , Lucre - 
lia. wages war, 121. and 
foliicites the Hetrurian 
ftates, 122. has a battle 
with the Romans, 123. 
goes to live in exile with hi$ 
fon-in-law at Tufculum, 
138. attacks the Roman 
didtator, at the head of his 
army at the lake Regillus, 
144. beat, ibid. 6c feqq«. 
dies, 147. 

--Sextus,fon ofTarquin 

the proud, 1 c4. raviilies 
Lucretia, 105, 106. his 
perfidious conduct towards 
the people of Gabii, 97, 6e 
feqq. killed by the people 
he had betrayed, 109. 

-Aruns, ion toTarquin 

the proud, fent with his 
brother to confult the ora¬ 
cle of Delphos, 102. he 
and Brutus engaging in An¬ 
gle 
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gle combat, in the fight of 
both armies, kill one ano¬ 
ther, 123. 

Aruns, fon of Tarq. 
Prifcus, a good-natured 
man, fuppofed to be killed 
by his wife Tullia, 85, 86 . 


C. Collati--, See 


tmus. 


L. Collati- 


l Collati- 


nus. 



nus. 


———Titus, Ion of Tarquiti 
the proud, fent to confult 
the oracleat Delphos, 102. 
Tarquins , the hatred the Ro¬ 
mans bore to the name, 
115,116,117. fend em- 
baffadors to Rome to de¬ 
mand their effects, 118. 
thefe form a confederacy 
for the reftoration of the 
Tarquins, ibid, in which 
the two fons of Brutus en¬ 
gage chemfelves, ibid, their 
effedts given in plunder to 
the people, 119. make war 
on the Romans, 121, & 
feqq, beat, ibid, take re¬ 
fuge with Poifena, who 
employs all his power to 
reftore them, 127, & feqq. 
Tarquitius , L. general of the 
horfe to Cincinnatus, 263, 
Tatienfes. See Ramnenfes, 
Tatius , Titus, king of the 
Sabines, makes war on the 
Romans, 24. gets poflef- 
fxon of the citadel by brib¬ 
ing the governor’s daugh¬ 
ter, ibid, reigns jointly with 
Romulus at Rome, 25. 
killed, 28. 

Tellence , a city of the Latines, 
taken by Ancus Mardus, 
64. conjecture about it’s 


fituation, ibid b. 

Temple, the firft dedicated by 
Romulus to Jupiter Fere- 
trius, 23. of Hope, 200. 
of Apoilo, 322,393. Ca- 
ftor, 14.6. Ceres, 310. Ve¬ 
nus Cloacina, 299. Jupi¬ 
ter Capitolinus, 100. See 
126,376. Mercury, 148. 
Moneta, 355. Romulus, 
379. Saturn, 148. Tel- 
lus, 183. 

Tent, the ceremony of pitch¬ 
ing a tent at the Comitia 
by centuries, 353.0. ibid. 

Terenlillus , C. Arfa, tribune 
of the people, 233. his 
fpeech againft confular 
power, in the abfence of 
the confuls, 234. brings in 
a bill for creating quinque- 
virs, ibid. 

Terminalia , a feaft in honor 
of the god Terminus, 37. 
c. when celebrated, ibid. 

Terminus , though the augurs 
declared for the unhal¬ 
lowing of all the other 
temples, his was excepted, 
100. 

Tbalajfius , a word ufual at 
marriages, and why, 21. 
See c. ibid. 

Tiber , why fo called, 10. it’s 
fountain and courfe, ibid. 
b. firft called Albula, ibid. 

Tiberinus Sylvius, king of Al¬ 
ba. See Alba. 

Tig/llum fororium. See Soro- 
rium Tigiilum. 

Tithiius , M. plebeian tribune, 

3 ° 9 - 

—— Sextus, tribune of the 
people, complains of the 
death ofMselius, 370. 

F f 4 Titus , 
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Titus, Tatius, See Tatius. 

Toga, whar, 238. d. feveral 
opinions about the form of 
it, ibid. 

-- pratexta , borrowed 

from the Hetrurians, 18. 
what, and by whom wore, 

ibid. d. 

Tolumnius , Lars, king of the 
Veientes, 371. Fidente re¬ 
volts to him, ibid, orders 
the Roman embafTadors to 
be put to death, ibid, on 
which a war enfues, 372. 
his gallant behavior in the 
battle, 374. killed by Cor¬ 
nelius Coffus, who nails 
him to the ground with his 
fpear, 375. 

\Irabca, what, 77 .b. 

T> ebia , a town taken by Co- 
riohnus, 177. 

Trebonius, L. tribune of the 
people, 325. behaves with 
iuch cfperity to the fathers 
during his tiibundhip, 
that he got the name of 
Afpcr,32<>. theJawhepro- 
pofed, ibid. 

7 reals, the mod; ancient on 

✓ 

record, 46. the form and 
folemniry of it, 46, 47. 

Triarl, who, 192. See In- 
fantry. 

Tribe, the reafon of the appel¬ 
lation, 81. 

—-Claudian, 139. See 

b. ibid. 

Tribes, city and country 
tribes, 139. b. remarks on 
the Roman tribes, ibid. Sc 
31 o. b. 

Tribunes, of the people,when 
and upon what occafion 
created, 167. their power 


and office, ibid. a. Sc 168. 

b. their perfons facred, 
168, 310. theheadofhim 
devoted to Jupiter who did 
them any injury, 310. raife 
divifions on account of the 
agrarian law, which fee. ad- 
fume an authority over the 
confuls and fathers, 2©8. 
chofen in the comitia by 
tribes, 210. and three 
more added to their num¬ 
ber, ibid, hotly contend 
with the fenate, 237, 238. 
and raife commotions in 
the city, 239, & feqq. L. 
QuinCtius Cincinnatus his 
invedtives againft them, 
271. & feqq. aim at ab- 
lolving the people from 
their oaths, 254. their ju- 
rifdidtion does not extend 
above a mile from the ci¬ 
ty, ibid, oppofe the levies, 
ibid. 6c 261. ten created, 
268. created by the Pon- 
tifex Maximus on mount 
Aventine, 308. patricians 
even of confular dignity 
chofen tribunes, 325. pro- 
pofe a law empowering the 
commons to choofe con¬ 
fuls either from among 
themfelves, or the patri¬ 
cians, 3 40. inveigh againft: 
the confuls, 344, Sc feqq. 
carry their motion for 
creating military tribunes 
with confular power, 383. 
-military with con¬ 
fular power created, 353. 
See a. ibid, depofed on an 
informality in their electi¬ 
on, ibid, fix allowed by the 
laws, 370. all patricians 

chofen 
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chofen in the fourth mili¬ 
tary tribunefliip with con- 
fular power, 384. 

Tribunes , of the foldiers, ten 
created by one army, and 
ten by another, 303, 304. 
two of the twenty veiled 
with the fupreme authori¬ 
ty, ibid, their office and 
ele&ion, 3 74. a. 

Trihuta Comitia.See Comitia. 

Tribute , the people freed 
from it, and why, 128, 

Tricipitinus . See Lucretius 
Tricipit. 

Trigemina , a gate of Rome, 

. 369. Seer.ibid. 

Triumph^ at Rome, 140. de¬ 
creed by the people with¬ 
out an order of fenate, and 
in oppofltion to it, 323, 
324. the proceffion and 
folemnity of a triumph, 
266, 267. 

Triumvirs , created for lead¬ 
ing a colony, 362. 

Trojansy wander in queft of a 
fettlement, 5, 6. entertain¬ 
ed by Latinus, 7. unite 
with the Aborigines, ibid. 

Tray , it’s fituation, 5. a. in 
what year deftroyed, ibid. 

Tuber Oy Q. an ancient hifto- 
rian, quoted, 381. 

TubertuSy A.Pofthumius. See 
A. Pojlhumius Tubertus. 

Tullia , two of that name, 
daughters to Servius Tul¬ 
lius, 87. both married to 
Tarquins, ibid, the ambi¬ 
tious and wicked temper of 
the elder Tullia, 85, 86, 
has fecret conferences with 
her brother-in-law, 86. 

whom ffie marries after the 


death of her own hufband 
and his wife, which hap¬ 
pened within a few days of 
one another, ibid, her vio¬ 
lent meafures, 86,87. firffc 
falutes her husband king, 
89. drives her chariot over 
the dead body of her father 
in the ftreets, ibid, when 
fhe fled out of her palace, 
the people loaded her with 
curfes and imprecations, 
109. 

Tulliiy enrolled among the fe- 
nators, 358. 

Tulliusy Man. conful, did no¬ 
thing worthy of record,144. 
—.— Serv. See ServiusTyil. 

Tullus, Attius, a prince of the 
Volfci, an inveterate ene¬ 
my of the Romans, enter¬ 
tains Coriolanus, 173. they 
contrive a ftratagem to ex¬ 
cite the Volfcians to a war 
againft the Romans, ibid. 
& feqq. his fpeech to the 
Volfci to inflame them, 
176. 

--Cl. a Roman embaf- 

fador, put to death by or¬ 
der ofTolumnius, 371. 

--Hoftilius, third king 

of Rome, 42. his warlike 
genius, ibid, makes war on 
the Albans, 43. accepts of 
Mettius his propofal for 
putting an end to their dif¬ 
ferences, 44. his treaty with 
the Albans, 46. a merciful 
interpreter of the law in the 
cafe of Horatius, 50. vows 
twelve Salii to Mars, and 
temples to fear and pale- 
nefs, 73. defeats the Fide- 

nates and Veientes, ibid. 

his 
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his fpeech to his army con¬ 
cerning the treachery of 

Mettius, 55. and to Met- 
tius himfelf, whom he or¬ 
dered to be drawn afunder 
by two chariots drawn by 
four horfesj 5 5 . demolifh- 
es Alba and transplants it’s 
inhabitants to Rome, 56, 
57. adds mount Cselius to 
the city, ibid, declares war 
again# the Sabines, 58. 
whom he defeats, 59. be¬ 
comes fuperftitious, 5 o. 
killed by lightning, 5t. 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, 
makes war on Latinus and 
Aeneas, 7. being defeated, 
applies to Mezentius, ibid, 
both defeated by ALneas, 

8, 9. 

-Herdonius. SeeHer- 

donius. 

Tufcanjireei , 137.See/?, ibid. 
Tufcans. See Etrurians. 
Tufculans , fend affiftance to 
Rome, 249. befiege the 
capitol, poffeflfed by Her¬ 
donius, 250. receive the 

public thanks of the Ro¬ 
mans, ibid. 

’Tufculum, citadel of, fur priz¬ 
ed by the JEq ui, 25". 
which the Romans obliged 
them to abandon, 258. 

U. 

V alerius , Antias. See Jn- 

tias Valer. 

■-L. quseftor, cites Caffius 

to his trial on account of 
treafon, 182. conful,i84. 
odious to the people, ibid, 
great commotions atRome 
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in his fecond confulate, a- 
bout the agrarian law and 
the trial ot Appius Clau¬ 
dius, 213, 214. 

-L.Potitus, fwearsthat 

he will go out of the fenate 
and raife a fedition among 
the people, on the decem¬ 
virs commanding him fi- 
lence when he was going 
to fpeak on the ftate of the 
republic, 285. 

-L. conful, 309. ma¬ 
nages the war again# the 
ALquiand Volfciat fir# by 
policy, 3 18. his fpeech to 
his army, 319. entirely 
routs the TEquiand Volfci, 
320. a triumph decreed 
him by the people without 
an order of fenate, 324. 

--M. fecialis, appoints 

Sp. Fufius pater patratus, 

A 

-Alan, brother to Pop- 

licola, throws a javelin at 
young Tarquin, 145. kill¬ 
ed, ibid. 

-M. augur, dies of the 

plague, 231. 

— - the fon of Valerius, 

quseftor, collegue to T. 

Quin<ftiusCapitoiinus,2 6 o. 

conful, 253 . 

/ ■ 

--Man. the fon of Vole- 

fus, dictator, \ 62. his edidt, 
ibid, routs the Sabines, 
163. triumphs, 154. adi- 
ftinguiihed place and a cu- 
ruie chair allotted to him 
and his defendants at the 
publick games in the cir¬ 
cus, ibid, propofes a bill 
for tbe relief of infolvent 
debtors, ibid, his fpeech on 

his 
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his motion being rejected, 
ibid, lays down his office, 

165. 

--M. confui,defeatsthe 

Sabines, 138. triumphs, 

139. 

--P. Poplicola. See P. 

Val. Poplicola. 

—-P. Publicola, inter¬ 

rex, 232. his fpeech to the 
tribunes, 24.7. to the peo¬ 
ple, 250. befieges Herdo- 
nius in the capitol, ibid, 
killed, ibid. 

=—-P.conful, 2or.forces 

the Sabine camp, 202, 
203. 

-—~P. the fon of Vole- 

fus, goes in company with 
Lucretia’s father,to fee her 
after her rape, 106. 

VeSiius Meffius. See Mejpus. 
P'eientes, invade the Roman 
lands, 29. routed by Ro¬ 
ma’us, 30. fue for peace, 

ibid, a truce granted them 
for an hundred years, ibid, 
join Tarquin the proud, 
122. rouced, 123. their 
lands reftored them by the 
intereft of Porfena, 134- 
plunder the Roman lands, 
and threaten to befiege 
Rome itfelf, 185. chal¬ 
lenge the Romans to fight 
them, and intuit them in 
their camp, 188, 189. 
maintain a long and doubt¬ 
ful battle with the Romans, 
but in the end are defeat¬ 
ed, 190, & feq. defeat the 
Romans, and ravage their 
lands, 195. befiege the 
garifon at Cremera, 197. 
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routed, 198. fue for a 
peace, which was granted 
them, ibid, repent on a 
fudden that they asked it, 
ibid, receive feveral de¬ 
feats from the Fabian fa¬ 
mily, ibid, which they af¬ 
terwards cut off to a man 
by an ambufh, 199. ftorm 
the Roman camp, but 
routed with great (laugh¬ 
ter, 200. lay wafte the Ro¬ 
man frontiers, 34.0. put to 
death the Roman embaffa- 
dors, 371. defeated and 
their king killed, 373, & 
feqq. war declared againft 
them by the votes of all the 
centuries, 396. force the 
Romans to fly to their 
camp, which put Rome in 
a great confirmation, 397, 

39 8 - 

Veil, the city of the Veientep, 
30. it’s fituation, ibid. a. 

Velia , a high place, where 
Poplicola defigned to build, 
124.. derivation of the 
word, ibid. c. 

Velites. See Infantry. 

Velitres, a city of the Volfci, 
163, it’s modern name, 
ibid. a. a colony fent thi¬ 
ther, 164. 

Veneti, called at firft Heneti, 
5. their modern name, i- 

bid./ 

Venus. See Temple of, 

Verrugo, the JEqui and Vol- 
fci take exceptions at the 
fortifications raifed there, 
34.0. it’s fituation, ibid. 

a. 

Vejlal virgins, an order ap- 
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pointed by Numa Pompi- 

lius, 39. their creation, of¬ 
fice, and dignity, ibid. d. 
one condemned for incon¬ 
tinence, 184. 

Veturia , mother of Coriola- 
nus, 179. her fpeech to her 
fon, ibid, which makes 
him retire from the city, 
ibid. 

Veturius , C. conful, 268. 
profecuted by Allienus, as- 
dile, 269. condemned, 
ibid, augur, 270. 

--T. Geminus. SeeT. 

Vetu/ius Gem. 

Vetufms , C. conful, 144. 

--Tit. conful, 158. fent 

againft the/Equi, who had 
invaded the lands of the 
Latines, 162. takes their 
camp, 164. 

—— Tit. Geminus, appoint¬ 
ed conful by the interrex, 
23 z. routs the Volfci, i- 
bid. an ovation granted 
him, 236. 

Vibulanus. See Fabius Vibul. 


Vtftima. 

Vidtimarii. 



Vicus fceleralus. See Seek- 
ratus. 

Villa publica, approved of by 
thecenfors for performing 
the cenfusin it, 380. ade- 
feription of it and it’s ufes, 

ibid. 

VilliusyV. tribune of the peo¬ 
ple, 309. 

Viminal bill , added to the ci¬ 
ty by Serv. Tullius, 82. de¬ 
rivation of the name, and 
it’sfituation, ibid. c. 

Vindiciusy a (lave, the firft who 

j 


was made free by the rod 
vindi&a, which fee. 

Vindidtay derivation of the 
word, 121. (laves made 
freemen by it,ibid.See aUb. 

Vinces^ 140. a. 

Virbian afeenty 89. 

Virginiay a plebeian virgin of 
great beauty and virtue, 
whom App. Claudius the 
decemvir attempted to de¬ 
bauch, 293. a moft Vil¬ 
lainous profecution com¬ 
menced againft her by the 
decemvir, 294, & leqq. 
adjudged to bea (lave, 298. 
killed by her father, 299. 
See App. Claudius and L. 
Virgintus . 

Virginiusy A. conful, 158. 
marches againft the Volfci, 
whom he defeats, 162,163. 
conful, 200. conful again, 
marches againft the ./Equi, 
and drawn by them into an 
ambufeade, 216. 

•-A. appointed triumvir 

for the partition of lands, 
222. tribune of the people, 
fummons Casfo Quin&ius 
before him, robe cried for 
his life, 240. his (peech a- 
gainft him, ibid, holds the 
comitia, 243. made tri¬ 
bune of the people on 

mount Aventine, 308. 

—_Lucius, father of Vir¬ 

ginia, 293. his contention 
with App. Claudius about 
the profecution of his 
daughter, and fpeeches a- 
gainft him, 297, &feqq. 
kills his daughter, 299. his 
fpeech to the foldiers with 

refped: 
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refpe£t to the parricide, 
301. perfuades the army 
to create military tribunes, 
303. impeaches Appius 
Claudius, 312. his fpeech 
to him, ibid, his reply to 
Appius’s fpeech, 314. im¬ 
plores the people not to 
liften to the intereft that 
A'ppius his friends were 
making for him, 316. 

Virginias, L.conful,3 79. con¬ 
sults the fenate in the tem¬ 
ple of Romulus, ibid, a fe- 
cond time conful, 380. 

---Opiter, conful, 140. 

with his collegue takes Po- 
xnetia by ftorm, and tri¬ 
umphs, 141. conful again, 
204. 

--Proculus, conful, 181. 

his contention wich his col¬ 
legue about the agrarian 
law, 181, 182. his fpeech, 

ibid. 

.. Sp. conful, 268. 

.-—T. conful, 147. con¬ 

ful again, 194. he and his 
army defeated by the Vei- 
entes, 195. 

---T. Ccelimontanus, 

conful, 325. 

--T.Rutilus, augur, dies 

of the plague, 231. 

Vitellii . See Jquilii. 

V'itellia, a town taken by Co- 
riolanus, 177. 

Vitta, what. See Sacrifice . 

UlyJJes , Mamilius Tufculanus 
faid to bedefcended of him 
and the goddefs Circe, 

91. 

Valero, Publilius, appeals to 

the people, when the con¬ 


fute ordered him to be beat 

with rods, 206. repulfes 
the lidtor, ibid, becomes a 
favorite of the commons 
and created tribune, 207. 
p^opofes a bill, that the 
plebeian magistrates fhould 
be chofen in the comitia 
by tribes, ibid, a fecond 
time tribune, ibid. Appius 
Claudius fcoffingiy calls 
the centurions of his army 
Voleros, 211. 

Volfci, Tarquin the proud 
makes war on them, 96. 
and takes Suefla Pometia, 
ibid, give 300 hoftages to 
the Romans, 148. fecret- 
ly prepare for war, ibid, 
march towards Rome in 
order to beiiege it, 152; 
attack the Roman camp, 
154. routed, ibid, wage 
war, 162. entirely defeated 
and their camp taken, 163. 
the lands of Velitras taken 
from them, 164. beat a- 
gain and feveral of their 
towns taken, 168, 169. 
great numbers of them go 
to fee the games at Rome, 
175. ordered to leave the 
city, 176. fo fpirited up by 
Attius Tulius, that they 
engaged their whole nation 
to revolt, ibid. Sc feq. 
choofe Coriolanus for their 
general, 177. encamp 
within five miles of Rome, 
and pillage the Roman 
lands, ibid, withdrawfrom 
thence, ibid, have a froart 
engagement with the 
qui ; their confederates in 
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she war, ibid, renew hofli- 
lities, 184. pillage the La- 
tine lands, 203. diftreffed 
with all the calamities of 
war, ibid, obtain a truce 
for the fpace of 40 years, 
ibid, in conjunction with 
the ,/Equi renew the war, 
210. beat the Romans, 
21 r, 212. routed, 216, 
217. plunder the lands of 
the Hernici, 229. advance 
within three miles of 
Rome, and plunder the 
country without oppofid- 
on, 2 3 o. the whole nation 
of the Volfci almoft cut 
off by Q. Fabius, 233. u- 
nite with the JEqui and re¬ 
new the war, 237. the 
Volfcians defeated by Fa¬ 
bius and their camp taken, 
257. befiege Ardea, 359. 
belieged by the Romans, 
ibid, conquered and forced 
to deliver up their general 
and pafs under the yoke, 
3do. wage war anew in 
conjunction with the JE- 
qui, 386. attack the con- 
fuls camp, 389. their own 
camp taken, and great 
numbers of them fold for 
flaves, 392. 

Vclfcius, M. Fictor. See Fi- 

ftor. 

Yoltumna , temple of, the ftates 
ofHetruria affemble there, 
381. See a. ibid. 

Yolumnta, wife ofCoriolanus, 
goes with her two fons and 
other Roman ladies, to the 
enemy’s camp, 179. 

Volumnius, P. conful, embaf- 


fador to the AEqui, infult- 
ed by their general, 261. 

Vote, the method ufed by the 
Romans both in giving and 
collecting their votes, 277, 
b. circa finem. 





the folemn form 
a declaration of 
war always in ufe among 
the Romans, 62, 63. 

with the iEqui, 162, 
1 85, 257,261. 

Albans, 43, 6c 



- Antemnates,22. 
Aurunci, 140, 157. 
Caeninenfes, 22 
Fide nates, 28 
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Hernici, 181. 
Hetrurians, 188; 
Porfena, 127, & feqq. 
Rutuli, 104. 

Sabines, 22, 58, 69, 
* 39 ? * 55 ? 163,216,261, 


321. 


the people of Tarqui- 


nti, 122. 


Veientes, 29, 187 


* 


*95> 3 96. 


and Sabines 


$ 


2 , 02 . 


-Volfci, 96, 152, & 

feqq. 162, 168, 177, & 
feqq. 184, 203, 210, & 
feqq. 230,257,359,386, 
& feqq. 

-- -—-~-~mdJEqm, 203 , 

210,215, 318, 327, 386. 

Whetjione, cut by Acc. Na- 
vius, which fee. 

Wolf, 
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Wdf, gives fuck to Romulus 
and Remus, n. 

Wolves i feen in the capitol, 

for which it was purified, 
267. 

Women , fave Rome, when 
the men could not defend 
it, 179, 180. in memory 
of which great fervice a 
temple was built and con- 
fecrated to female fortune,, 
ibid. 


Y. 

Y Ear , divided into 12 

months, by Numa 
Pompilius, 37. Seec. d. 
ibid. 

--confular, 22 y.ai 

Yoke , the ceremony of palling 
under it, 51.*. 
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